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The time in which the French began their Weft- 
India fettlements. Favoured. by ‘cardinal 
Richheu. De Poincy governor. Tbe Weft- 
India company. 


ROK HE French were amongft the laft 
T & nations who made _ fettlements 
in the Weft-Indies; but they 
hx SSK a? made ample amends by the vigour 
with which they purfued them, and by that 
chain of judicious and admirable meafures 
which they ufed in drawing from them every 
advantage that the nature of the climate would 
yield; and in contending againft the difficul- 
ties which it threw in their way. 
The civil wars, which divided and harraffed 
that kingdom, from the death of Henry the 
fecond, with very little interruption, until the 
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majority of Lewis the fourteenth, withdrew 
the attention of both prince and people from 
their commercial interefts to thofe of parties 
in religion and government. - The politics of 
the houfe of Valois, though France perhaps 
was never governed by princes of fo ingenious 
and refined a turn, were wholly of the Ma- 
chiavilian kind. They tended to diftraéct, to 
unfettle, to try dangerous fchemes, and to 
raife {torms, only to difplay a {kill in pilotage. 
The parties then in France folely contended 
what power could be given to or taken from 
the king, without confidering what could 
make their country a great kingdom.’ There- 
fore, which way foever the balance inclined, 
whether to the king or to the nobles, to the 
catholics or to the proteftants, it was pretty 
indifferent to the real happinefs of that nation. 
The parties only gamed out of a common, 
ftock. Neither could be enriched. But their 
diffenfions made all of them poor and weak. 
The time of cardinal Richlieu muft be con- 
didered., as ties true. zra.cof .kurench,-policy. 
This great man, pacifying all at home, exalt- 
ing the royal authority upon the ruins of the 
power of the nobility, and modelling that 
great fyftem of general policy in external 
affairs, which has raifed France to fuch a 
pitch of greatnefs; amongft fo many, and 
fuch extenfive cares, did not forget thofe of 
commerce, and, what ferves moft effectually 

to 
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to fupport commerce, colonies and eftablifh- 
ments abroad. . But the circumftances ‘of the 
time, and his genius that embraced fo many 
objects, did not leave him leifure to perfect 
what he began.. It was referved for that 
great, wife, and honeft minifter Colbert, one 
of the ableft that ever ferved any prince or 
honoured any country, to bring that plan to 
perfection, to carry it in a great meafure into 
execution, and to leave things in fuch order, 
that it was not difficult, when favourable 
circumftances offered, to make France one of 
the firft trading powers in Europe, and her 
colonies the moft powerful, their nature con- 
fidered, of any in America. ey 

So early as the reign of Francis I. the 
French attempted an eftablifhment in North- 
America; but it was not until the year 1625 
that they made their firft fettlement in the 
Wett-Indies. This was upon St. Chriftopher’s, 
one of the Caribbee iflands. A remarkable 
circumftance attended it; the Englifh took 
poffeffion of the ifland the fame day. But 
this fettlement had not long life on either fide. 
‘The Spaniards had reafon to dread the efta- 
blifhment of fuch powers in their neighbour- 
hood; and they envied the French and Eng- 
lifh thofe advantages it was forefeen they 
would draw from countries from which they 
had themfelves no benefit, and which ‘the 
claimed only to keep them defarts. AeA: 
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ai: “They” aflaulted “thefe new colonies, ‘and 
drove'them:out of the ifland. - The Englifh 
Colony foon returned, and pofleffed themf{elves 
of the largett’ and ‘mott fertile quarter, before 
the™ ‘French’ could collet themfelves; who, 
finding “the Englith already occupied the beft 
part, deft a {mall colony on the other. But 
their “chief, ‘and: the’moft adventurous of their 
inhabitants, went in fearch of a'new fettle- 
ment ; when, after various fortune, and after 
combating the difficulties which an unculti- 
vated | ‘country and fome indifcretions of their 
own had'caufed them; they made a confider- 
ablé/-fettlement in the iflands of Martinico 

and Guadaloupe. ° 
“Cardinal Richlieu faw very early into the 
advantages which might arife from thefe fettle- 
ments, if- prudently managed; and he thought 
the moft prudent management both for fe- 
curing and extending them, confifted in but 
one article; which was, to put the govern- 
ment into proper hands. With that view he 
made choice of Monfieur de Poincy, a knight 
of Malta ; ; ‘who was fent thither with the title 
of governor and lieutenant-general of the ifles 
of América, and a very ample commiffion. 
No perfon could be better fitted to reétify the 
diforders that naturally muft arife in every 
new fettlement; and to put things in a right 
channel’ for the time to come. Of a good 
family ; of an unblemifhed reputation fer 
Be . 
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probity; of great reading ; of much and 
various knowledge of life ; and of a genius as 
varioufly exercifed. He was a mafter,in me- 
chanical learning ; in which he.excelled not 
more to his own honour, than to.the benefit 
of the colonies which had the happinefs to 
be committed to his care. He it was that 
firft taught them the method of cultivating 
the fugar-cane, and preparing the fugar. He 
improved the methods which were ufed in 
the Brazils for this purpofe, both with regard 
to the mills and the furnaces; ,and having 
given a direction to their induftry, he gave it 
all the encouragement he could, by,. fupport~ 
ing thofe who raifed their own fubftance, by 
the means which advanced the colony; whilft 
he kept a watchful eye and a fevere hand 
upon all, who were for making hafty fortunes, 
without adding to the public ftock. He 
made admirable regulations for the fpeedy 
and impartial adminiftration of juftice; and 
knowing that all order muft depend for its 
bleffing above, and its effect here upon an 
attention to religion, he appointed a proper 
number of ehurches to be built in all the 
iflands under his care, and {fettled priefts in 
them, with a competent, but not a fuperfluous 
provifion; but he did not think monafteries 
and monks {0 compatible with a new colony. 
» « Under; the .infpection of ...this , governor, 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, part of St. Chrifto- 

Z ae oy) pher’s, 
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pher’s, St. Bartholomew’s, and St. Martin's, 
were fettled, and began to.flourifh, and that: 
with very’ little help from home. A plain 
proof that almoft every thing depends, in. 
affairs of this nature, on chufing proper men 
to command, and giving them a proper au- 
thority. UNS 

| Thefe iflands, however, were unhappily 
under the fuperintendance of an exclufive 
company, which, in fpite of all that could 
otherwife be done, efpecially after the death 
of Richlieu, fo neglected, or mifmanaged 
their affairs, that they were obliged to fell a 
part of the fettlements; and they left the reft 
hardly worth purchafing. But the govern- 
ment at length bought up the iflands which 
they had alienated, and refcued the’ others out 
of their hands. The trade under proper re- 
gulations was laid open, yet protected under 
the wings of their great India company. Thefe 
regulations took place about 1680, and the 
benefits of this arrangement were great, and 
foon apparent. Exclufive companies may 
probably be ufeful to nourifh an infant trade. 
They may be ufeful too for a very diftant one, 
where the market is to be nicely managed, 
and where it is under the dominion of foreign 
and barbarous princes. But where the trade 
is between different parts of the dominions of 
the fame prince,tunder the protection of his 
laws, . carried. on by his own fubjects, oer 
mows wit 
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with goods wrought in his own country, fuch! 
companies muft be equally abfurd. int their 
nature, and ruinous in their.confequences.to 
the trade. row FAD IAT 
CuHy AytPeAis 
The deftruétion of the colony of St. Chriftopher’s. 

The rife of the buccaneers. The caufe of 
their fuccefs. The fettlement of Hifpaniola.. 
The policy of France. A defcription: of 
- Hifpaniola. ‘Its trade. The towns of Cape 
Francoife and. Leogane. - 7 


F TER the, Spaniards had ruined the 
firft colony at St. Chriftopher’s, they 
brought upon themfelves by this act a very 
heavy revenge for the injuftice of it. -.Their 
example at the fame time made it apparent, 
how much better it is to let a bold-and ad- 
venturous people fettle in fome place where 
they can do but little ‘mifchief, and to fuffer 
their f{pirit to evaporate in- peaceful occupa- 
tions, rather than to keep.it up by difficulties, 
unable to quell it, but which may ferce.it to 
take another and more dangerous turn. 
Several of the French inhabitants, who were 
expelled from St. Chriftopher’s, being reduced 
to great indigence, began to think of defperate 
courfes. They betook themfelves to piracy; and 
uniting with fome vagrant Engiith, Detch, 
and other outcafts of all nations, but refolute 
e fellows, 
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fellows, and not deftitute of men of capacity 
amongit them, they began a piratical war 
upon the Spaniards: At firft they fatisfied 
themfelves with taking their fhips and de- 
f{troying their trade ; which they did effe@tu- 
ally ; but foon, encouraged and ftrengthened 
by this fuccefs, they landed upon the conti- 
nent of New-Spain and Terra Firma, burning 
and plundering the open country. Their 
boldnefs and number increafing with their 
fuccefs, they affaulted and took fome of their 
ftrongeft fortreffes and moft opulent towns. 
They took Portobello, Campeachy, Maracai- 
bo, Gibraltar, and the fortrefs of Chagra; 
they even took the city of Panama by ftorm, 
and burned it, after defeating an army which 
came to beat them off. In all which places, 
and in the others which they had taken, they 
gained an incredible booty, and committed 
the moft unheard-of cruelties. Another party 
of thefe pirates paffed the ftreights of Magel- 
lan, and entering into the South-Sea, turned 
the whole coaft of Peru, Chili; and the 
Eaft of Mexico, into one fcene of defolation ; 
every where attended with fuccefs; becaufe 
every where acting with a bravery and con- 
duct, that in any other caufe had merited the 
higheft honours. pe 
It is not a little furprifing, at firft view, that 
all the great things’ which were done in this 
new world, were either done by actual pirates, 
> as. 
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as thefe men were, or by private adventurers,. 
but one degree better authorifed, and nothing. 
better fupported; whofe own courage and 
fkill were to be at onee their commiffion, 
their magazines, and their treafury ; being ob- 
liged-to find the refources of the war, in the 
war:itfelf. When the moft numerous and the 
beft provided armaments have fhamefully 
failed, and failed in thofe very places, where 
the adventurers had fhewn them fuch a 
glorious example of fuccefs. But the caufe is 
not fo hard to be affigned. None but men of 
great enterprife and bravery conceive thofe 
expeditions of themfelves. Unfupported, but at 
the fame time unchecked by the higher pow- 
ers, they were under the neceffity of turning to 
every fide, and of exerting every faculty. But 
then they had nothing to hinder this exertion. 
Their firft attempts were generally low, and 
therefore they were profperous. They did 
not lead great armies to be fubfifted with 
great difiiculty, and to be difcouraged and 
wafted by the hardfhips of the climate; but 
they habituated themfelves to hardfhips by.de- 
grees: they were encouraged by fmaller fuc- 
ceffes; and having nothing to expe& from 
their:power and numbers, they .made amends 
by their vigilance, their ativity, «and their 
courage. ‘Thefe are'caufes adequate to the 
effect ; indeed adequate to any.effect. . Where- 
as in the regular way, a general.of the firft 

note 
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note and reputation has rarely been fent into 
America; the fervice feemed beneath him ; 
and they that were tolerably expert at fecond 
and third parts {worfe than the abfolutely in- 
experienced. for the very firft, where the fcene 
is new) were fent by court favour and in- 
trigue. What armaments from England, 
Holland, and France, -have been fent in 
different times to America, whofe remains 
returned without honour or advantage, is too 
clear, and perhaps.too invidious a topic to be 
greatly infifted upon. 

’ The pirates, whom we called buccaneers 
improperly, the French denominated flibuf- 
tiers, from the Dutch flyboats, in which they 
made their firft expeditions. "The buccaneers 
are nq more than perfons who hunt wild 
cattle in America for their hides and tallow. 
Some of thefe joined the flibuftiers in their 
firft expeditions ; and from them we named 
the whole body, buccaneers. Thefe people 
brought their prizes and plunder frequently 
into Jamaica, by which they enriched that 
ifland extremely. Others, finding that the 
Spaniards were yery weak in Hifpaniola, and 
that they had in a manner deferted a coniider- 
able part of the ‘ifland, made it a place of 
rendezvous. They, who hunted cattle, faw 
the hideous defarts.left by the Spanifh tyran- 
ny, a proper place for exercifing their profef- 
fion. ‘To thefe two forts of people were ween 
: adde 
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added a third, who were fome of the French 
in the Leffer Antilles; who, finding how much 
might be made by fupplying a fort of people 
who expended largely, and - were not very: 
exact in their bargains, and perceiving that 
no part of America afforded a better foil, 
paffed over to: this ifland, and exercifed hére 
their bufinefs of planters and mefchants. 
Thefe three forts of people, mutually in want 
of each other, lived in very good harmony. 
The Spaniards diflodged them feveral ‘times ; 
but they ftill returned; and with new ftrength 3 
fo that it was with difficulty, and after-a long 
difpute, that the Spaniards were able to re- 
tain one part of the ifland. i 

The court of France faw the progrefs of 
thefe people filently. Whenever complaints 
were made, they difavowed their proceedings § 
refolved not to break meafures’with Spain for 
the fake of an object, which they were not 
fure they could hold, and the advantages of 
which were yet doubtful; but when ‘they 
found the French in Hifpaniola numerous, 
ftrong, and wealthy, ‘they owned them as 
fubjects, fent them a-governor and regular 
forces to keep them fo, and to defend them 
in what they had done: the old method of 
piracy was ftill connived at, whilft the trade 
of {kins increafed, and-the plantations extend- 
Cie! tg laft the French obtained: a legal 
right by the.ceffion, which the Spaniards 

ee 2 made 
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made them of-the North-Weft part of?'the’ 
ifland by the treaty'‘of Ryfwick, in 16973°the 
beft and moft fertile part of the beft and moft' 
fertile ifland-in the Weft-Indies,and perhaps: 
in the’'world; that which was'the firft fettled, 
and the whole of which is upwards of four 
hundred miles long; and one hundred “and 
forty broad: This-.is the principal fettlement 
of the French in the Weft-Indies; and indeed 
in. all America. : The country is mixéd; 
pretty mountainous in fome parts,*:but’ many 
of thefe mountains are fertile, and: covered 
with beautiful woods. Others, which are bar+ 
ren and rocky, anciently had mines of gold; 
they are not worked now, though it is judged 
they.not only. contain thofe of gold, but mines 
of filver, copper, and iron. But the- French 
think, and I believe with-reafon, that their 
labour is better: beftowed on the ‘culture of the 
plains for thefe rich commodities, which vend 
fo. well-in Europe, than in the purfuit of mines; 
really moreprecariousintheir profits, and which 
yield a,wealth after all, of alefs ufeful kind. ' 

- This country has likewife prodigioufly fine 
plains, of a vaf{t extent, and extreme fertility ; 
either covered with noble and beautiful: ‘forefts 
ofsitimber.and fruit-trees, excellent in their 
kinds,» or. pafturedsby'vaft numbers of horned 
cattle,» fheep, and hogs.” The air in Hifpaniola 
is: thes moft healthy in the Weft-Indies. 
The: ‘country: is:: admirably watered! with 

ate kan rivulets 
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rivulets as well as navigable rivers. It is no 
wonder therefore, that this active and induf- 
trious nation, in poffeffing of fo excellent and 
extenfive a country, has reaped from it pro- 
digious advantages. They were the better 
enabled to do this, from the great encourage~ 
ment their fettlements met with in France; 
and from the wife regulations which were 
made concerning them. ‘Thefe we fhall con- 
fider in their place. But it is certain . they 
reckoned in the year 1726, .that on this. 
ifland they had no lefs than one hundred 
thoufand negroes, and thirty thoufand whites ; 
that they made fixty thoufand hogfheads of 
fugar of five hundred weight each; that thé 
indigo was half as much in value as the fugar.; 
that they exported large quantities of cotton; 
and. that they had fent befides to. France 
cacao and ginger in tolerable plenty._: Since 
that time they had raifed coffee here to a.véry 
great amount. And not this article only, but 
every other branch of their commercial pro- 
ducts has increafed to a degree truly aftonifh- 
ing fince that period. ‘Towards:the conclu- 
fion of the late war, a Spanifh writer of great. 
judgment, and well informed, reckons the pro-' 
duce,of the plantations near Cape St. Francoife, 
the capital of. French Hifpaniola, and: which 
were exported. from that fingle town,.at. 30,000 
tons, in fugar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee. 
This export, at: the loweft:poffible calculation‘ 

2 | cannot 
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cannot be of lefs value than'600,000' pounds 
fterling. Ifto this we add ‘the exports of the 
two confiderable ports of Leogane-and Petit: 
Guaves, and: the other inferior ones, which 
certainly do not fend out lefs than the capital ; 
on this-low eftimation, we find the exported 
produce of this ifland to be worth 13200,0001: 
annually 3, which, great as it is, is’ certainly 
under-rated. But there is another branch of 
their trade, if poffible more advantageous to 
the mother country, the contraband which 
they carry on with the Spaniards wholly _in 
the manufactures of France, and for which 
they .receive their returns in filver. ~ Thé 
above mentioned author from the moft au- 
thentic’ information tells us, that this tradé 
returns annually to France no lefs than two 
millions of dollars. This progrefs of ‘thé 
French colonies, and_ their flourifhing  ftate 
aftér’a warin which they fuffered’ greatly, I 
have difplayed, in order -to explode a’ notion 
which prevails with many ; that, by diftreffinig 
the French in time of war, it is inour power 
entirely to deftroy their ‘commerce; but this 
notion, .if it fhould’ prevail’ generally, may 
miflead us greatly to our difadvantage. 
“Nationslike Franceand England, full of peo- 
ple of fpirit-and of induftry; eafily recover all 
the loffes of war. The trade of Francé wasin a 
deplorable condition at the treaty of Utrecht. 
She had not then five hundred vefiels of all 
orts 
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forts in the world. At the beginning of the 
laftt war, .but thirty years after, they had 
eighteen'hundred. Their loffes in that war 
were very great; and yet their lofies in this 
fhew, that ina very littie time they have more 
than repaired them. Wherever the vital 
principle fubfifts in full vigour, wounds are 
foon, healed... Diforders] themielves. are —a 
fpecies of remedies; and every new lofs not 
only fhews how it may be repaired, but, by 
the vigour it infpires, makes new advantages 
known. Such loffes renew the fpirit of in- 
duftry and enterprife; they reduce things to 
their firft principles; they keep alive motion, 
and make the appetites of traders fharp and 
keen. While the {pirit of trade fubfifts, trade 
itfelf cam never beydeltroyed. « bis icetne 
reafon that, amidft their continual wars and 
the loffes all the nations of Europe fuffer from 
each other, they are almoitall thriving. And, 
if I may indulge a conjecture, it may be one 
among feveral of the caufes which have reduced 
the trade of Holland, that fince the treaty of 
Utrecht, now above forty years, they.have had 
no war. They may, during the quarrels of 
other powers, appear to have derived great 
advantages from their neutrality. But are 
they not with all this declining fat? And is 
not this country, which. grew to be a nation, 
and to be a powerful, trading, and rich ‘nation, 
in the mid{t of the moft bloody and expenfive 

VEOel sek. S wears, 
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wars, now lofing its trade, its riches, and its 
power, and almoft ceafing«to be a nation, in 
the midit of a profound peace of upwards of 
forty‘ years? We-.mutft not forget, what the 
great Colbert faid' of» his country, and, which 
we. have experienced‘to be true, that the in- 
duftry of the French, if: permitted, would turn 
the very rocks into gold. We muft not 
theréfore “place our: ‘dependance for ‘keeping 
ourfelves on a par of power with France, upon 
thie ‘prejudice which we can do its trade in 
time of war,tbut upon the vigour, ceconomy, 
and: wifdom ‘of the meafures which we take to 
fecure he advarice our own, both i in war and 
in? pedce. ” : 

tI7T he - HTavseres -town:in the epbenelt part of 
Hifpaniola 1 ig Cape Francoife, which is fitu- 
ated-on the Northern -part of the ifland upon 
al very ‘fine’ harbour. It is well built, and 
‘contains -about “eight thoufand inhabitants, 
‘blacks and -whites.- -But though this he the 
‘largeft town, “Leogane on.the Weftern fide, a 
‘good’-port too, and: a place of confiderable 
‘tradeptis ’ ‘the feat- of government, which here 
tefidés-i -in the hands of a governor and the in- 
‘tendanits« who are'mutually a check upon each 
otheF.21-There aré- befides. two . other towns, 
‘confiderable foritheir trade; -Petit Guaves.on 
thé Wett: end of;the ifland, and Port oe on 
the-South~ Wet ae : 
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SC OCARG TEL a [ite Sec cr cruises of Ahoy 

A; defcriptionxof -Martinico.; i; Of , Guadaloupe 
io and ‘other French>jflands. ,Their., produce. 
VObfervations.an; the:mifiakes that have been 

vumade:about:thetr-valués() 232 Fo tg 

Sa el Dame aE huiltee <x Ses atne Yom 
APTARTLINICO is thé, next ifland,in im- 
LY @ .portance, which the;French poffefs in 
America. :It is one of, the Caribbees or;Wind-~ 
ward iflands;:and.the principal, of them 5 ‘about 
fixty: miles -in length, : and at a medium about 
halfias much in breadth, ; It. is. forty leagues 
to the North-Weft of Barbadoes. It has pretty 
high hills,-efpecially in the inland parts. 1From 
thofe. hills’ are poured out upon. every fide 
acnumber of agreeable and. ufeful rivulets, 
which adorn and fructify this ifland in a high 
degreé. 3::The bays and harbours are numerous 
fafe, and commodious ; and fo well fortified, 
that: we have always failed,in ovrsattempts 
upon:this:place. The foil is fruitful. enough, 
abounding .in.ithe fame things which our 
iflands in:that-part of the-world produce,. and 
upon which J fhail the, lefs infift.on that ac- 
count... Sugar is-here, as itis in allithe iflands, 
the»prinicipal commodity, ‘and great quantities 
arevhere:made:. Their .export-,cannotube lefs 
than fixty or feventy thoufand s/hogfheads, of 
five or fix hundred weight, annually, and this 
Rory ee © 2 cer- 
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certainly is no extravagant e{timation. Indigo, 
cotton, piemento or allfpice, ginger, and aloes. 
are raifed here; and coffee in great abund- 
ance; but to what value I cannot exactly fay. 

Martinico is the refidence of the governor of 
the French iflands in thefe feas. 

Guadaloupe is the largeft of all the Carib- 
bees, and in that divifion called the Leeward 
iflands. It is almoft cut in two by a deep gulph 
that clofes the fide of a narrow ifthmus, which 
conneéts the two peninfulas that compofe 
this ifland. It is upwards of fixty miles long, 
and about the fame breadth. Its foil is not 
inferior to that of Martinico ; it is equally 
cultivated ; and it is fortified with equal 
ftrength ; its produce- is the fame with that 
of Martinico; its export of fugar is as great, 
befides indigo, cotton, and thofe other com- 
moditics, which are produced in all the iflands 
of that part of America called the Weft- 
Indies.” 7 
i The reft of the French iflands in thofe 
feas are Defiada, St. Bartholomew, and Mari- 
‘palante ;-all of them, inconfiderable in com- 
parifon of thofe which we have mentioned. 
‘They do not.all together produce above feven. 
or eight thoufand hogfheads of fugar. As for 
the ifland of St.Vincent, it is in the poffeffion 
‘of the ‘native Americans, and of runaway 
negroes from the reft of the Caribbees. The 
‘French. maintain them i in this poflefiion. Santa 
ee ids yy Lucia, 
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Lucia, or, as it is’ often.called, Saint Alouzie, 
of which the: French are themfelves in poffef- 
fion, and have fettled, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, it is impoffible to fay any thing of 
its produce ; it has been fo newly planted, that 
it cannot as yet yield a great deal, and it is, 
even in our prefent circumftances, much our 
fault if it ever yields a great deal to France. 
Thefe iflands, befides their ftaple commodi- 
ties, fend home rocou, and Brazil wood, in 
confiderable quantities, for the ufe of dyers, 
caffia for the druggifts,- and rofewood for 
joiners. The French have a fettlement’ upon 
an ifland on the coaft of Terra Firma in the 
province, of Guiana, which they call Caen; 
and they claim befides a confiderable part of 
the adjacent continent, but they have’ not 
much extended their fettlements that‘ way. 
The ifland is exceffively unhealthy, though 
not fo bad as formerly. ‘The French here 
raife the fame commodities which they have 
from ‘the Caribbee iflands, and in no incon- 
fiderable quantity. oe 
s In eftimating the produce of thefe iflands, 
itis not in my power to be very exact. E 
have made the beft inquiries. I could,‘ and 
principally .took care not to exaggerate: I 
have, indeed, made the produce of thé Carib 
bee iflands very much greater than the ‘inge~ 
nious collector of Harris’s voyages ;but,.then I 
am the lefs fearful of differing from him, as 
Ce 2 he 
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he feem’ a little to-differ fromhimfelf, and not 
to have”-confidéred: this ‘point with : shis ufual 
attention 3'*for of‘ Martinico he {ays, << "That, 

as it“is larger, fo it has many more inhabitants 
than - jBarbadoes, and produces more fugars, 
&e." ‘And fp aking of Guadaloupe, a little 
lower, ‘he obferves; “‘ That it produces more 
fugars than any of''the Britifh’ iflands, except 
Jamaica 5” ‘and yet afterwards, coming to 
fum ‘up *the produéts of all thefe : iflands, he 
allows but fifteen thoufand hogfheads of fugar, 
of about- fix hundred: weight each, for the 
whole’;when he makes the fingle ifland of 
Barbadoes- to yield double the quantity of 
fugars -which - Martinico, Guadaloupe, and 
all the. ‘French -Carribbees pay together. pro- 
duce> * ‘For he fates it in the “year 1730, at 
twenty-two thoufand hogtheads, and upwards, 
of thirteén_hundred weight. He muft there- 
fore ‘ certainly have made fome miftake, ex- 
cufable’ enough -in- fo: vaft a work, which 
3s executed in genéral in-a very mafterly 
manner. 

On‘ the whole, from the beft informations I 
can‘get,’ the French at‘prefent greatly exceed 
our iflands' in’ the’ quantity of fugars which 
they Sroduce ; andvit is as certain, that they are 
fat’ lefs‘on the decline in that trade than we are, 
at leaft as things ftood before the’ war; that 
3 théy cultivate great quantities of indigo; a trade 
which” our: colonics in fhe Weit-Indies have 

entirely 
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entirely lofts. that- within. thefe. few years.they 
have fent to! ‘Europe: abundance. of coffee, which 
our-iflands-have ‘not fufficient encouragement 
to raifé; and:that, upon the whole, * we have the 
greate{t reafon to be jealous Of. Frarice i in that 
part of the world. What advantages they « derive 
from the-noble ifland of Hifpaniola we have 
feen. What muft they do; if- they come,to pot 
fefs the whole of that ifland,- which in the cut 
ting and fhuffling of a treaty of peace isno way 
impoffible? We fhallthen change the indolent 
Spaniard for the neighbourhood of the. lively, 
vigilant, and enterprifing French. . And what 
a rivalry in peace, and what a seapre in war, 
that neighbourhood is even now; and amuch 
more will probably be, is but too apparent. 
Jamaica is near it; and, for fo valuable a_pof-; 
f{eflion in fo dangerous a vaierhay perhaps | not 
fo well defended. If, befides this, the F tench 
fhould retain the iflands of St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, and Tobago, though they ,fhould. only 
turn enn into Plantations for fire-wood, Jum- 
ber, and provifions, as in fuch a cafe it,would 
feem moft advifeable to do with fome- of, them 
at leaft;-“what an advantage. to: their colgnies; ! 
what an annoyance to ours! which,they, ina 
manner furround, and can ina fort hold -be- 
fiegéd: ,byi;the private.. armaments ~-they,, may 
trom thence dit outs . oon, fat cola 

ek hefe: Tat mentioned iflands were left neutral 
at the laft ‘peace; or, tin. other-words,. ‘they, Were 
Bees e C4 ‘left 
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left at the extindtion of the old, in juft the order 
proper, for kindling a new flame (though fuch 
a defign, J- am convinced,,was far from the 
intentions of. one of. the parties) and in all 
re{pects as if things were exprefly ordered for 
that very, purpofe. Indeed nothing can be 
attended with worfe confequences than thefe 
political after-reckonings, which the party, 
who has the advantage at making the peace 
never finds it his account to fettle or adjuft ; 
but there they lie, full of matter of litigation ; 
full.of idle occafions for formal bufinefs; full 
of. {trife and of ill blood; and, whena proper 
time occurs, of bloody and expenfive wars. It 
were better, at any rate, all at once to know 
what we are to depend upon ; the beft or the 
worit we have to expect. If, on the conclufion 
of a peace, things fhould take for us fuch an 
unfortunate turn, we have ftill great refources 
in the territories we pofiefs. Jamaica is no- 
thing like fully cultivated. The Bahamas, our 
undifputed right, where it is highly probable 
jugars might be cultivated to advantage, re- 
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the continents which, if they were’.as’ well 
cultivated: a, they are’ fruitful-and extenfive; 
or as-convenient objeéts of~the~ French~*in- 
duftry as their iflands, they? would, I make 
no‘doubt, be at leaft as advantageous to the 
trade, and add as- much to the wealth and 
power, of that flourifhing Ela ySlehactis 4 

Slat Ba a Tv. : : 

French North America. Defeription’ of Ca- 

nada. ‘Its climate. The fair of Mont- 

Real. Quebec. The inhabitants of Canada. 

The river St. Laurence and the great lakes. 
pica Breton. 
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PE Prenen sts iticnk and claims in 
North America confift cf an immenfe 
inland country, communicating with the fea 
by the mouths of two great rivers; both of 
dithcult and dangerous navigation at the en- 
trance; and one of which is quite frozen for 
almoft half the year, and covered: with thick 
exhalations and fogs for the greater part of 
the'reft. “They divide this vaft country, which 
has? our colonies on the Eaft ‘and North- 
Eaft, -the- Spanith on the South-Weft'and: 
South-Eaft;‘and''to the Weftward that~ un- 
known: -traé&t. ‘of Jand- which: ftretches: to the 
South- Sea, “into: “two great* “provinces, ;* the 
Northern 6f which they call Canada; -'and :thée 
a Southern 
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Southern Louifiana. But how far the béufids 
of thefe.countries;, extended'to dimenfions al- 
moft: as great’ as. all Europe by the ambition 
of France, ought to be conttacted by the 
rights. of other* powers; I fhall not undertake 
to determine; as, after all, fuch queftions muft 
be decided in‘ a- manner altogether different 
from any thing that can be faid here. ie 
Canada, which borders upon our provinces 
of Nova-Scotia, New-England, and News 
York, is’ of a climate not altogether differ: 
ent from theirs; but, as‘it is much: further 
from‘ the fea, and more Northerly than-a 
great part-of thofe provinces, it.has'a much 
feverer winter; though the air is generally 
clear. ‘The foilis various; moftly barren; but 
the Erench. have fettlements where the land 
is equal.in goodnefs to that in any of our co= 
lonies; and wants nothing but a better conve- 
niencé of market to make it equally advan- 
tageous to the proprietors. It yields Indian 
corn. very well in moft parts, and very fine 
wheat'‘int fome. All forts of garden ftuff 
which grows in Europe flourifhes here. -But 
they. raife no -f{tapl¢ commodity’ to an{wer: their 
demands. upon old “France; their trade with 
the Indians produces /all their réturns for that 
market: “hey are the furs of the beaver prin- 
cipally, .and:thofe of foxes and racoons, “with 
deer-fkins, andiall the brdncHes of the peltry. 
'Thefesowith’ what-corfand. lumber they) fend 
TOE to 
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to the Weft-Indies;' to.a people not very luxu- 
rious nor éxtremely numerous, furnifh, though 
very little money, - yet wherewithal, ina plen- 
tiful country, to- render life eafy and agreeable. 
The nature of the climate feverely cold for 
the moft part, and the people manufacturing 
nothing, fhews what the country wants from 
Europe; wine, brandy, cloths chiefly coarfe, 
linen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade 
requires brandy, tobacco, a fort of dufhl 
blankets, guns, powder and ball, kettles, hat~ 
chets, and tomakawks, with feveral toys and 
trinkets. The Indians fupply the peltry, and 
the French have traders, whom they call 
coureurs de bois, who, in the manner of the 
original inhabitants, traverfing the vait lakes 
and rivers that divide this country,. in canoes 
of bark, with incredible induftry and patience, 
carry their goods: into the remotéft : parts- of 
America, and amongift nations entirely:sun- 
known to.us. “This again brings the:market 
home to them, as the Indians are~hereby 
habituated to trade with them.-- For:this par- 
pofe, people from ‘all. parts,: even: from:.the 
diftance. of a thoufand- miles, .« comeée:cto-the 
French fair of: Mont-Real,- which is-held<in 
June.: On this oceafion many-felemnities-are 
obferved ;>. guards are placed; -and the governor 
affifts,..to preferve ordet in fuch’a‘concourfe.of 
fo great a-variety of favage nations. :'The trade 
4s‘ now in ‘that channel,.for: though vmany%’\if 
not 
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not moft of thefe nations, actually pafs .by 
our fettlement of Albany in New-York, 

where they: may have the goods they want 
cheaper confiderably than at Mont-Real, they. 
travel on above two. hundred miles raha to 
buy the fame commodities at the, fecond hand, 

and enhanced by. the expence of fo long a 
land Carriage,, Ae the French fair. For the 
French find it cheaper to buy,our goods from 
the New-York merchants than to have them 
from their own,, after fo bad and fo tedious a 
paflage as it is from the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence to Mont-Real. So much do 
the French exceed us in induftry, ceconomy, 
and the arts of conciliating 1 tne -ailections OF 
mankind; things that even balance all the 
difadvantages they naturally labour under in 
this country ! Our fort of Ofwego was well 
planned for fecuring the Indian trade, and. 
actually brought us a great part of it. But it 
is now_no longer an interruption to the French 
commerce. 

Having mentioned Mont-Real, I have only 
to ,obferve, that, this town is fituated in an 
ifland i in the river St. Laurence. This ifland 
lies in a very fayourable climate, and is well 
inhabited and well planted. Thecity, which 
is fometimes called Mont-Real, fometimes 
Ville Marie, is agreeably fituated on a branch 
of the Tiver St. Laurence; it forms an oblong 
{quare, divided by regular and well-cut ftreets ; 

ge 
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it contains three “convents, with :handfomé 


churches, \and‘an hofpital for the fick. The 
fortifications are pretty good. ‘The .inhabi- 
tants are faid to. be about five thoufand. The 
river is only navigable hither by canoes, or 
fmall.craft, having feveral falls between this 
town and Quebec. Yet the Indian fair, and 
the trade of the fame kind which they drive 
more or lefs for the whole year, make. it no 
inconfiderable place. STEN ESOT Ie 

Quebec, the capital, lies much nearer to the 
fea; from which, however, itis one hundred 
and fifty leagues:diftant. ‘The ‘river, which 
from the fea hither is ten. or twelve miles 
broad, narrows all of a fudden ‘to aLout a mile 
wide. The town ‘is dividéd into an upper 
and a lower; the houfes in both are of ftone, 
and in atolerable manner. - The fortifications 
are ftrong, ‘though not relgular ;. but its fitua- 
tion on a rock, wafhed bythe river St. Lau- 
ferice,., is; its Chicttetence. == ic actry noes 
bifhopric; but the cathedral’ is mean, and 
unworthy the capital of New-France. The 
epifcopal palace is however a building of a 
good appearance. Here is likewife’a college 
of Jefuits, not inelegant ; ‘two convents and 
two’ hofpitals. The town is covered with a 
regular and beautiful citadel, in which the 
governor refides. ‘The city, though thé capi- 
tal of Canada, is’however not very large. _ It 
contains about feven‘or eight thoufand inha+ 
i mete bitants 
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bitants at the utmoft.. Ships.of the greatet 
burthen load and unload’ Nei ahs a se many 
APS Poult 8FO Tio o te, 

‘From Qrictied: cto Sa Real, . which is 
iste one hundred. and fifty miles: diftance, 
the country om both‘ fides the river is very well 
fettled, and has:an agreeable effect upon the 
eye.- The farms'lie:pretty clofe all the way ; 
feveral: zentlémen’s houfes; neatly. built, fhew 
themfelves at intervals ; and.there -is all the 
appearance ‘of a’ flourifhing colony ; but there 
areno:towns-or villages. It is pretty. much 
like the..well-fettled .parts of our colonies of 
Virginia'and Maryland, where the pate: are 
wholly -within themfelves.. 

“With all-the attention of the court of France 
to. the trade and peopling of this, as well as 
their: other colonieszon the continent, they 
have: not ‘been yet able- thoroughly to over- 
come the confequences of thofe difficulties 
which:the climate, whilft the place ‘was un- 
fettled;: threw in their way; their loffes i in the 
wars’ with:that brave and fierce nation the 
Iroquois; ‘who more than once reduced their 
colony:to. the laft extremity, and the bad navi- 
gation vofithe:river St. Laurence, which is 
an‘evil incurable; have kept back the colony. 
Therefore; though it. is. the. oldeft of all the 
French: “eftablifhments, . and prior to: our fet- 
tlement'of New-England, the inhabitants ‘are 
not above one’ hundred: thoufand fouls. Some 

indeed 
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indeed of latéreckon them but at forty thou- 
fand. Anerror that:is véry prejudicial to our 
affairs, whilft we overvalued our own ftrength, 
and under-rated ithe force:of:-the enemy, and. 
aéted:in a good meafure in conformity to fuch 
ideas ;- but even this number, as I eftimate it, 
which I believe is not far from .the reality, 
smight be no juft caufe-of dread to our colo-. 
nies, if they .managed the. ftrength they 
have, which is certainly much fuperior, with 
fkill) and effeét.. The ;:French? from <stheirs, 
though inferior,*'have-feven or eight .thoufand 
militia,chardy ‘and well difciplined,« always 
in readinefs to co-operate .with: their;-régular 
troops ; and there is nothing: which, may.hin- 
der or’‘retard their operations: from!;within 
themfelves.. It is therefore.-not: more. .sthe 
Prench: intrigues and, theirintermarriages with 
the Indians,, which: fix: that ;people in. the 
French: intereft,, than the fuccours which, they 
are always fure«to{ have, from {uch .a.:foree,. 
ever in readinef{s to protect them. whilft. they. 
remain their friends, or to punith: them» when- 
ever they dare.to appéar.as enemies>::: With 
us,.the: cafe-is quite etherwife. _ This favage. 
people. commence. hoftilities: againft:us ..with-. 
outany,:preyious notice ; .and.often;;;withont: 
any provocation, they commit the moft-horrid: 
ravages for -a long time with impunity:anBut: 
when.at: laft their barbarities. have. roufedsthe. 
fleeping.: ftrength:of ,our> peoples, at: the fame 

time 
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is too that they have confiderably ‘leffened 
tyxthey. are not afhamed to-beg a peace ; they 
Bae we always°grant it readily 3 they pro- 
mife:-it~ fhallterdure ‘as long as the fun and 
moon; and then all is quiet,‘ till the French 
intrigues,. co- -operating | ‘with-*our indolence, 
give them’once-moré an opportunity of ravag- 
ing our Colonies,”and of once more’renewing 
aepeere to be broken like all the former. 
=1Dhe> great river St. Laurence is that only 
upon which the French have. fettlements of 
any:note; but if we look forward into futu- 
rity;cit-cis nothing: improbable that this vaft 
country,’-whoever then fhall be the pofleffors 
ofrit,biwill?.be enabled of itfelf to carry on a 
vaftitradetupon thefe great feas of frefh water 
which it environs. Here are five lakes, the 
{malleft of:which is a piece of {weet water 
greater. than:any: in the other parts of the 
world ;: this is the lake Ontario, which is not 
lefscthan twothundred leagues in circum- 
ference ;**Erie;: longer but not fo broad, 1s 
about the:fame extent. ‘That of the Hurons 
{preads. greatly -in- width, and is in circumfe- 
rence notrlefs:tham pheeeahiitidietiy as is that 
ofs Michigan;: though; like lake Erie, it is 
rather clong and-comparatively narrow. But. 
thedake:Superior;‘which contains feveral largé 
iflands;: is five: hufidred leagues.im the circuit. 
All ofr thete are’navigable by any veffels, ‘and: 
theysall, ‘communicate eee one another, ex- 
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cept that the paflage between Erie and Ontario 
is interrupted, by the {tupendous cataract: of 
Niagara, wherethe water tumbles down.a pres. 
cipice of tywenty-fix fathom high, and makes 
in this fall a thundering noife, which is heard 
all round the country at the diftance of feveral 
milés. The river St.-Laurence is the outlet 
of thefe lakes; by this they difcharge them- 
felves into theocean. The French. have-built 
forts at the feveral ftraits, by which thefe lakes 
communicate with each other, as well as:»where 
the laft of them .communicates with the river 
St. Laurence. By thefe they effectually fecure 
to themfelves the trade of ‘the lakes, and-an 
influence upon all the nations of Americans 


x 


which confine upon them. se 

They have but one fettlement more in:the 
Northern part of their territories in .America,” 
which deferves confideration,; but that fettle». 
ment, though a {mall one, is perhaps of more 
confequence than all the reft: It.is the ifland 
of~Cape Breton. This ifland properly be- 
longs to, the divifion of Acadia -or: Nova 
Scotia, and it is the only .part of it which has 
not. been ceded by treaty to Great Britain>d-It. 
as about one hundred and forty miles in léngth, 
full of mountains and. lakes, and interfected.by 
avait number of creeks and. bays;ialmoft meéet= 
ang each,other.on every fides »which:feems.in 
general, both, for, the .coaft and.inland,! ivery: 
much to refemble the coaft and inland parts of 

Vor. II. | | moft 
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moft Northern countries. Scotland is fo; fo 
is Iceland; and Denmark _and Sweden have 
fuch ores. fuch mountains, and fuch lakes. 
However, the foil ‘is in many places fufficient=' 
ly° fruitful ; and in every: part abounds with 
timber fit re all ufes. In the earth are coal- 
pits ; and on the fhores one of the moft valu-. 
able fifheries’ in’the world.-- The only town 
in' this ifland is ‘Louifbourg. It ftands upon 
oné! of ‘the fineft harbours in all* America. 
This ‘harbour is four leagues in circumference, 
landlocked every way but at the mouth, which 
iS, narrow ; and within there is fine’ anchorage 
every ier in feven fathom water. ‘The 
town itfelf -is ‘of a“tolerable fize, and well 
built and fortified. The harbour is’ defendéd 
by | battéries of cannon and forts, which fecure 
it-at-'this ‘day, perhaps too effectually. This 
harbour i is open the whole year. The F rench 
Ships that carry goods to Quebec can very 
{eldom get their full loading there ; therefore 
On their return ‘they put into Louifbourg, and 
‘there* take in a * quantity ~ of fifth, coal, and 
fome”’ lumber, : “and ~ ‘then ‘fail away to the 
-Frénch’ iflands’ in the Weft-Indies, ‘where they 
Veird” thefe; ‘and’ foon complete their, cargo 
‘With’ fagarst It ‘is ‘needlefs to’ obferve that 
‘this “ifland wWastaken by us in the late war, 
but reftoted” by the’ ‘treaty, of ‘Aix la Chapelle,in 
“Wwhich we: scertainly 3 were not in-fuch a ‘condi- 
‘tidn’ as to éntitle us td ‘pretcribe the terms: 
a apace CHAP. 
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Loujfana. “The Mifehopi. The Oba. ' The 
Jountain of youth. The colony: Ts Louifiana., be 
coe on 

HE French have Pitted the South part 

of the vaft tract. which they. ‘claim, in 
America, Louifiana. It,was. heretofore,a ‘part 
OL, Florida... ...tsis _bounded by: the :gulph, of 
Mexico upon, the South. But what bounds ee 
is. to have.to.the Eaft and to the Weft, it is to 
be withed,the next treaty of peace may fettle 
definitely. This, is in all. refpects , a..much 
finer, country “than Canada; ina delicious cli- 
mate, capable of bearing almoft any... thing 
from the temper of the iky, and the goodnefs 
of the foil, and from ,the multitude of long; 
deep, and beautiful rivers, - with ~which. it 
is every. where enriched and adorned ; thefe 
are moft of them et for hundreds of 


mee a? 


but, it almoft , ZOES: Giaites oa North, Ame- 
fica, and, at ‘certain ieafons overflows. its “banks 
ona Vall 3 sway, on, both: fides. *:The Ohio; a 

river .a Imoft sequal 1 to. the Danube, which’ falls 
into: the. "MifhGippi ; 3 the Quabache, ° ‘{carce i in- 


ferior.to the; Ohio; the great rivers, Alibama, 
Mobile, and; {everal, others. | | _ The face of the 
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country <is almoft wholly. plain, covered with 
ftately woods, or.{pread..into. very fine mea- 
dows.rIn thoft,>Iouifiana; particularly. the 
Northern: .parti (for the.mouth_of the Miffi- 
Appinsibarren);}without:ahy-of ,thofe heigh- 
tenings which itireceived, :when.it was:made 
the inftrument.to captivate,fo many. to their 
ruins: isinvalliefpects a-moft-defirable: place’; 
though there.are:no fufficient:reafons to believe 
that it: contains: any rich metals, whichigave i it 
thei greateft influence in ithat remarkable; de- 
Sufiomdn agigeite 2 ta: oy eo onew! 
as L know. not how it-has. Vaanened! but it, has 
been the fate: of-this:country,to create -roman- 
Ficzideas.at ‘all times. : Very. furprifing: ftoriés 
Were toldfofsit: when: firft the - Spaniards dif- 
eavéreducthe: Weft-India iflands.., » Amongft 
others;.-a. notion was generally ,:current, :that 
there was acfountain here which ‘perpetually 
renewed -:the:youth | of thofe who drank. its 
This. was-fo:uniformly and confidently afirm- 
‘edscithat Juan:Pontio,de Leon, a confiderable 
roxwe-zmong .. the:;Spanifh~ adventurers, . gave 
credit toit, and made a particular expedition 
for thérdifcovery. of: that. fairy land, and that 
fountains of:syouth,.z.He was, the firft ofthe 
Ebropéans who landed in Florida. ; .But what 
fiiccefsifoevershesmet_with: in.fearch. for ,that 
eelebrated fpring, ii it is ‘certain. -he. died:;:not 
longafter,:.having fearched ,eyery, part: of the 
countrysiand drank <of almof ,every jwatervit 
eldsisbinaap g 4 contained. 
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contained: od Nor: ido: Fi find that'fo invaluable 
a {pring istyet’ difcoveredthere ; if it “were; ait 
would £ ae oubtedly: becthe sbet cémmodity 
the: “country: »could’ yield, ~ both 1 for ‘domeftic 
confumptidn and for the” foreign «markets, 
and-would be a far better bafis for'ftocks and 
furids:than'the richeft' mines ‘of gold ‘OF: filver. 
Yet, .without this, an idea, altégether asiro* 
‘mantic, of a trade hither, operated:forftrongl 
upon .a‘ very wife nation;! as! toiferve? for: the 
inftrument of’one of thofe “dangerous » matter 
ftrokés in politics, by which nations»iaré 
fometimées faved; individuals undone,and an 
entire change and reverfement broughti about, 
not only inithe common ways’ of thinkina:of 
mankind, but ‘of all that ‘feemed:» moft fixed 
and: ‘permanent’in a ftate. *The famous: Miffi- 
fippi fcheme in-France. ‘was of' that..nature; and 
builtiupon fuch a romantic foundation” aApas 
well: known to all’ the world,’ 3 both‘ On litsvown 
account, and. upon account” of : wv fimilar mad- 
nefe’'that prevailed: here,t: without, :péfhabs 
being attended wyatt fach advantageous conifer 
quéncesx2 Weal. 8 she toss ot of tbo 
tsiThe French feted in Louifiana. ee fome 
indigo, sa ‘good deal of éotton'yfeme cornitand 
rice’ with lumber, ' ‘ for ‘their. liflands ssbut:the 
colony?is! hot ‘very vigorous, 'on account? ofthe 
fhoals*and»{ands * with’ which? the mouth’! of 
the : iriver: “Miffifippi- is in’ a? manner choaked 
tip;vand which ‘deny: adcefs:ito® veflels:oftany 
OMS Rd ae D3 confiderable 
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confiderable burden., This keeps the inha~ 
bitants low; but the,caufe which keeps them 
from, growing rich, contributes too to their {e~ 
curity ; for it is not eafy to, act with any great 
force, upon, that, fide. fe. But the’ French have 
not, relied upon this ,advantage “but, according 
tot their jufual, cautions and; wife,cuftom, have 
erected . ‘ feveral forts, iyo ‘the. ‘mot. material 
places, and fortified, “as it is faid, New Orleans 
their, capital, and indeed . ,the only. ,city, in 
Lanifiana,sin, a regular manner, , This, city 
i83 not, remarkably fair, large. or ‘rich; . ‘but 
At is; laid, put regularly, in a fine fituation on 
the pans of..the, Miffifippi, vin profpect of an 
hig her,, fortune, 1, The whole colony is faid 
not fo contain above, | ten thoufand fouls, whites 
and, negroes., pecs with all its difadvantages, 
this colony. is not.declining; and if ever they 
fhould:ymake the mouth of the Miffifippi 
more j tractable (and what is im/poffible to am- 
bition). and. induftry ?) if they fhould come 
fully, to poffefs and, fettle the Ohio, which at 
-one feafon, overflows,. and makes fuch a flood 
jas to level, all, ;the falls almoft from_its very 
fource to, the, “mouth of, the Mifiifippi, and 
iyes.a saflage,all ‘that way,,to , ery confider- 
ae etc: Nastouch: they have ie quite, the 
‘fame, eaf eturn 3) , and ; if by... this and other 
“means t ey,,fhould “cqntrive a communica- 
tion between Canada and ‘the fettlement’ at 
Louifiana, whilft they entirely confine us be- 
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tween our mountains and’ the fea’ 3“ Louifiaria 
in a few years ‘will wear quite another ‘face. 
It will fupply their Weft-Indies with: boards, 
{taves, horfes, mules, and provifions. -It will 
fend tobacco into France ;*-and, incréafing the 
‘conveniencies of its mother-country and fifter 
colonies, it ‘will increafe’ ‘itsown' traffic; “its 
- inhabitants, and. its power. But*the French, 
“not trufting to'this remote ~profpedt,’*Kave 
“eftablifhed themfelves’4t “the mouth? of” the 
‘Mobile ; a river’ which ‘falls into the gulph of 
-Mexico.: And’ many are of 6 Opinion, that this 
“is amore ‘advantageous | fituation)* not only for 
‘the’ maritime’ but for' the inland’ commerce, 
‘and’the communication of their colonies; ‘than 
the Miffifippi. It certainly approachés'mtch 
“nearer to our fettlements, and, whilftsit ferves 
\ the French better, is much better calculatéd 
to annoy our Southern coloniés.! ‘Wéhave 
feen how the French Weft-Indies;: in lefs than 
“forty years, from a condition. whichcdtld 

“e¥cite no other fentiments than! thofe' "of 
i  compafiion, are rifen to fuch a’ pitch"ds to'be 
Ne ‘an ‘object of great and juft~terror to ‘her 

neighbours ; ; and’ we now feel*'too; that’ the 
5 ptench fettlements in~ North América) even 
fuch, as they ’ are, are not*an undermatéh: for 
“the whole’ force of Ours, i in the ‘manner “at 
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tune,, it. will not: be amifs too soe nvanicarnnys of 
the; wife plan, of, conduét, which->F: rance; has 
purtued ,with, regard to this | .interefting ob= 
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befo Ore, at, apthelens twelve. are; affifted, by: the 
deputies, o£ all the confiderablejtrading towns 
and cities,in, France,,-who are, chofen ,out of 


mea 


the, fahelt and moft intelligent of their traders; 
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dance at Paris,from the funds of their ref{pective 
cities. This council fits once a week. ‘The 
deputies propofe plans“for* tedrefling every 
grievance in trade ; for, raifing the branches 
thatare fallen; for’ Seas ee ET apa: “ioe 
fupportin thie old ; and, in fine, for eve 
thing hae may- improve: the working,' or pro- 
mote the-vént of ‘their orto the antedenand 
ingito their own®lights, ‘or-to thé inftruction 
of their ‘conftituents: oPhey' have" ay, watchful 
eye upon every. article of Gommiercé 3 and they 
not only’! propofe'-helps' anid ithprovemenits ta 
it: theméelves; Sbut they’ hear ‘the pro pofals SF. 
otherss’ which are - not: difdainfully*‘rej eed; 
for! irafhly received, « They do hot’ rene? LHe 
accefs"to ‘them dimnculy ‘by -fwelling “them? 
felves ‘into‘a ftiffand unweildy” Ratez3 totes 
do™-not: ‘difcourage thofe’ who - apply; b ad 
mitting the vexatious: practice of feés;*p erg uit) 
fitess and exactions, in-their’ inferior, officer! 
They-do not fuffer form ‘and methods" ‘to low 
and: encumber. that bufinefs, ‘they ‘Were!folel ey 
intended to advance." ‘They- fGringh mand € 
amine ithofe who are ‘fuppofed tHe Po E6rng 
petent judges: tof “thé matter: before ae oan 
of-every . part of-“it, évettithélowett LStiORP Ted 
but thou glivthiey « examine those men, * the Pane 
inftruicted by theirexperience; not determ igéd 
by theiropinion 74. When* “they ar are fatned of 
the lufefulndfstoar % any: ‘regulate’ id they BPs ofe 
ietoithe royal ‘council, °WHEer ‘their as6r ant 
eelyiaa, always 
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always’ received with particular attention: ™ “An 
edi€& to enforce it iffues accordingly ; and it 
is executed with a pundtuality_ which diftin+ 
guifhes their government, and which alone 
can’ make the ‘wifeft regulations any thing 
better -than ferious: mockeries. To the care 
of this excellent body the plantations are par= 
ticularly entrufted. ; 

The government of the feveral divifions of 
their. colonies is in a governor, an intendant, 
and ’a royal council. The governor is in- 
vetted’ ‘with a great deal of power ; which 
however, on the. fide of the crown, is checked 
bythe intendant, who has the care of the 
king’ Ss rights, and whatever relates to the re- 
venue | 3; and on .the fide of the people, it is 
checked by the royal council, whofe office ‘it 
18, to ‘fee that the people are not oppreffed by. 
the one, hor defrauded by the other; and they 
are all checked by the conftant and jealous 
eye, which the government at home keeps 
ovér them. For the officers at all the ports 
of °F rance are charged, under the fevereft pe- 
nalties, to’ interrogate all captains of fhips 
coming from’ the’ colonies concerning the re- 
syst ‘they met ‘at the ports they were bound 
to';“how. juftice’was* adminiftered to them ? 
‘what ‘Chat ges ‘they! Awere made liable to, and 
of what ‘kinds? epic, paffengers, and even ‘the 
failoré? are’ examined upon thefe heads, and'a 


SSA procefs of the’ wHole’ is formed" and 
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tranfmitted with, all. {peed :to , the admiralty. 
Complaints Are, encouraged ; but a difference 
is made,’ ‘between. hearing an accufation, and 
condemning upon it., 

That, the colonies may have as ‘little Need 
as poflible, and that the governor may ,.have 
lefs temptation to ftir up troublefome ,in- 
trigues, or favour factions in his goverment, 
his falary is paid by the crown. His per- 
quifites are none; and he is ftrictly, forbidden 
to carry on any trade, or, to, have any planta- 
tions in the,iflands, or on the continent,,.or 
any intereft whatever in goods or, lands ,with- 
in his government, except the houfe he. lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and re- 
creation. All the other officers are paid, by 
the crown, and out of the revenues of Old 
France ; the fortifications are built and re- 


paired, and the foldiers are paid out of the 
fame funds. ar Nan 

’ In general the colonies pay no taxes; but 
when, upon an extraordinary emergency, taxes 
have been raifed, they were very moderate. 
And, that even the taxes might operate for the 
advancement of the colony, they who. began 
new, :plantations were exempted from, them. 
The, duties upon the export of, their, produce 
vat the iflands, or at its import into France,;, is 
next. ‘to, nothing ; ; in both. places. hardly : ‘may 
king two per, cent. What Spmmmodities, goto 
ithem, pay no ‘duties 2 at all.’ dGpraieh ett 
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3{Befides:: thefor ‘advantages;'-a' confiderable’ 
benefit:accruesto fuch of::the.colonies ‘as are 
poor;2 as:Canada, by. the. monéy-which comes 
from-France'ito S{upport-'thes eftablifhment? 
This. -brings::into f Canada‘7about 120,006 
€rowns' a" tyear,'Swhich finds’ ‘them' circulating 
ca 3 preferves: them from'the dangerous ex= 
pedicnt ‘ofia paper currency 5° enables' them: to 
keep up=their ‘intercourfe ‘with ‘fome ‘credit; 
with? their ‘mother country ;' and‘ae: the: ‘fame 
time! isin-ifact:no*'lofs at all” to’ it;:fince* the 
money {returns homie almoft as: foon as it ‘can 
poflibly be'tranfported‘back again: -" + “y#4 
2iinvlk their iflands, ‘judges of the admiralty 
are’ appointedto decide in'a fummmary manner 
atbdifputestbétween merchants, ‘and -whatfo+ 
evertelfé ‘has anyé®relation to*trade. Thefé 
judgesy‘are iftriGly: examined before they ‘are 
appointed; particularly as to their‘fkill in“ thé 
marine laws;)'which--have been improved and 
digefted> in ‘France «with fo much ¢are’ and 
good fenfepithat:alllaw-fuits are quickly over 4 
thoughyin“ otherrefpeets the :practice of law 
admits of astmuchchicanery;:cand has as’ 
many,{daf:noti more delays, : thanewith us. iuiw 
\ After: having taken?{uch precautions-to fe+ 
éure the: good. government of the-colony with 
initfelfj2and-to makelits communication ewitht 
theanother countryeafy and tbeneficial rte 
both ‘fides;i-all «would:be to very little ‘purpofes 
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have -the;;country « replenifhed ‘withs/people. 
To anfwer,this.end, they oblige .every: {hip 
which departs.from France for .America,>ta 
carry acertain number of mdentured:fervants. 
All veffels‘of -fixty tons or under.are to carry 
three’; from, fixty:to3 a: hundred, four,;+and 
from a hundred upwards; . fix fervants; found 
f{trong’ bodies, between the ages oft eighteen 
and forty. Before their departure,;-thefervants 
are examined by the officers of1:the admiralty, 
to: fee whether: they: aré; the perfons:,required 
by law ;’ an-examination to the fame; purpofe 
is made by the commiffary on their! landing 
in America. They are to ferve ‘threé:years. 
The avarice of the planters-make’them always 
prefer, negroe flaves, becaufe they. -arejmore 
obedient than the Europeans; may bésmore 
worked;» are fubfifted with lefs’ difficulty,s:and 
are befides the ‘entire property-of. .their,mafter. 
This difpofition,. in ,time,‘would rerider;the 
fafety of the ‘colony: ‘extremely pretarious, 
whilft .it made the colony itfelf of:lefs value;to 
the mother:country. ‘Therefore ‘the iplanters 
are by. law obliged to keep ‘a certain numberof 
white -fervants «in proportion:to;their:blacks-> 
and the-‘execution ‘of thisaw is.inforced Aby 
the ;commiffary, who adjufts thesprice; and 
forces (the splanters,to ‘take ithe inimberof fer~, 
vants required by thé ordinance, who-would. 
otherwife bea :burthen ‘upon; the thandstof ;the: 
mafters‘of-thips*who'brought them oveérsods 73 
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-1Fhey confider, the planter, as a Frenchman 
venturing his’ life, enduring a fpecies of ba-: 
mifhment,‘ and undergoing: great: hardfhips, -for 
the: benefit-of his country. . For which reafons, 
he~has great indulgence fhewn him. When-: 
ever; by hurricanes, earthquakes, or bad fea~. 
fons;.the planters -fuffer,.a {top is.-put to the 
rigours of: exacting: creditors; the| few taxes, 
which are levied, are remitted ; -and,even mo- 
ney.1sc,advanced sto repair-their lofies; and. fet 
them.forward. , To:thofe who are poor,. but 
fhew:a difpofition to induftry, neceffaries and 
fmall fums- are -lent “to make a_ beginning:;- 
and this money ‘is-taken in gradually; and by 
very: {mall payments. - On .the other hand; 
asuit::can, be of no advantage to the planter. 
to. runsfraudently into. debt,: but is- of . the 
greateft ‘prejudice to the French: merchant; all. 
debts,<though contracted by. the:planters;in 
Errance,: are levied with great eafe. » The pro=~ 
cefs/; properly authenticated, is tran{mitted:to 
America,;: and admitted as proved.-there, .and 
levied on the planter’s eftate, of: whatfoever 
kind it may be. However, caré is taken, that 
whilft-compulfory methods are ufed:to-make 
the plantercdo juftice; the ftate-fhall not -lofe 
the induftry.of an-ufeful member of the com; 
munity;zthe-debt,is always: levied according 
tothe fubftance.of the debtor, and-by -inftall- 
méht.;;fo -that-(what,ought indeed to ;be,the 
cafe;in every -well-re gulated government); ione 
oldzt of 
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of‘ the parties: is not facrificed to the-other. 
Both fubfitt’; ‘tthe creditor is fatisfied’; ‘the: 
debtor: isnot: ruined ; and*'the credit of «the: 
colonies is’képt in -health-and vigour at ‘home;' 
by the’fure methods which are in ufe for reco~ 
vering all demands in the plantations. a, 

“iAs to the negroes, they are not left-:as 
they are-with us, wholly, body and foul, to ‘the 
difcretion of the planter. Their- mafters»are 
obliged to have them inftructed in the princi= 
ples of religion.: ‘There are methods takenr at 
once to protect.the- flaves-from. the cruelty’ of 
their owners, and to preferve the colony from 
the ill’effects that. might arife from: treating 
them'with:a‘lenity not confiftent with! their 
condition. In fhort, the Code Noir,and-other 
ordinances relative. to’ thefe’ poor creatures, 
fhew avery juft and fenfible:mixture of huma- 
nity and fteadinefs. There:is however one é€r- 
ror, their planters commit in-common: with 
ours; which'‘is, that they over-work; thefe 
unhappy ‘men ina manner.not. fuitable -tg 
the nature of: the climate; or: to’ their |con-— 
{titutions.:* : wel eLSSt ML tT 
2AIthavetdwelt the longer upon. the. French 
policy as it-regards their colonies, becaufetit is 
juft to*givé due honour to-all thofe: who: ad= 
vance’the intercourfe-of mankind, the; peo- 

OOP SLE ? : 
pling: of the-earth, and the advantage of their 
countiy;by-wife and effectual‘regulations.1 But 
principally infift upon-it, *that-it may, if pof- 
te : fible, 
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it. may. excite an.emulation.in;us ; pie it may 
help to. roufe us out of that languor into which, 
Wwe. feem to. be-fallen.;,The war, wé now car- 
ry.on principally-regards. our colonies, and is 
a, fufficient..proof that we are come at laft te 
know their value.. But, -if.weare not to hope 
for, better, fuccefs than has hitherto: attended a 
Very, juit caufe, the -next peace will probably 
contract’ the field we hoped to lay open te 
Our.induftry in America. We ought there- 
fore to, cultivate: what full remains of it, with 
tenfold, indaftry 3, we-ought to guard with 
the moft unremitting vigilance that enclofed 
ipring,. that fealed-fountain, the waters of 
svhich. we referve to ourfelves, and dire& into 
fuch channels, and. make to purfue fuch wind- 
ings and turnings, as beft ferve-our purpofes. 
We, hhave,. ,1 believe, pretty well difcovered 
molt. _of -our.,errors, and the-advantage our 
enemy. and rival has taken, not only of our fu- 
pinenefs, , but of.a-contrary genius .in-his own 
councils. We. ought. to roufe ourfelves from 
the former, and prepare to imitate the latter. 
Our,, bufinels ris;te_ fight againft Alexander, 
not,.to,rail at. him. nAnd truly, Ido not know 
any ‘thing, that.for-this long time paft has 
contributed more -to degrade our character 
for ‘humanity 4 in the eyes of foreigners, or to 
anftil into ourfelves a low and illiberal way of 


thinking, 
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thinking,|:than that' vein of licéntiosfeurtili ity 
and abufe> by which, “in fall forts of: writings, 
we are apt to 'villify and traduceé the’ French: n nat 
tion: ‘Phere is:nothing,- “which* hinders’ ‘peo- 
ple from acting properly,? more than: ‘indulging 
themfelves in a7 vain -and effeminaté* Jicence 
of: fongue: *A*man who loves ‘his? “country, 
and can at” onceé*<oppofe and-efteem-* an “ene= 
my, would view our prefent cireumftanceés ‘in 
a light, I conceive, fomewhat like “the? fol~ 
lowing. -» We:have beert ‘engaged for" above: 2 
century with*France in a‘rioblé’contention’ for 
the ‘fuperiority 1 in arms,““in politics;~in'léarn= 
ing, ‘_and ‘in*commerce ; ‘and-there-i ‘never’ was 
a time;~perhaps, “when this ftruggle® ‘was :more 
criticals::7 Iftwe facceed in the war, evén ‘our 
fuccefs; unlefs:: managed with prudence} will 
be: like <fome former ‘fucceffes,‘‘of~little “be= 
nefit- to-us ; ‘if; we: fhould?fail, -which> God 
forbid, even'then, prudence” may- make: our 
misfortunes: of? ‘more ufe“to «us, than" an 
il]-managed :fuccefs: 'if* ‘they teach -us*-to 
avoid our’ former errors’; ‘if they make*us 
lefsrcarelefs:;::if+ they make. us cultivate the 
advantages. we have with cate and judgment : 
this;33and not our opinion -of* the: ‘enemys 
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The Dutch fettlements.~ Curaffou. The city, 
its trade.*.The~Spanifh contraband. Eu- 
fiatta. » The Danifh company. The Danifh 
ifland. of. Santa. Cruz. The, charaéters of 
the feveral European nations as they regard 
America. aos “ola ¢ 
?: Tied MRE Tye) el iaes Wee ¥ 
At TER the Portuguefe had difpoffeffed 
wz &. the Dutch of Brazil in the manner_we 
have feen, .and after the treaty of Nimeguen 
had entirely removed them out of North 
America,: they..were obliged to confole-them- 
felves-with: their rich. poffeffions'in the Eaft~ 
Indies;. and:to fit down content-in..thes-Weft 
with Surinam ; a.country on the. North-Eaft 
part! of ‘South-America; of no great value 
whilft we had it, and which we ceded to them 
in exchange for New-York; and with two or 
three fmall-and barren iflands:in the North- 
fea not far from .the Spanifh main. The 
former of thefe they.are far from neglecting ; 
they raife fome fugar in Surinam ; a.great deal 
of cotton ;<coffee of an.excellent kind; and 
fome valuable dying drugs. .«'They trade. with 
our Northen! American colonies, who. bring 
hither horfes; -live.cattle, .and provifions,: and 
take home a.large quantity of molaffes ; .but 
their negroes are only the ‘refufe of: thofe 
they 
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they have for the Spanifh market ; and the 
Indians -in their neighbotrhood are their 
mortal enemies: On the fame continent 
they have thrée other fettlements at no con= 
fiderable diftance from each» other,~ Boron, 
Berbice, and Approwack ;.none very great, 
but producihg the fame commodities »-with 
Surinam, “es meth Fe ees 

The iflands which they poffefs~ ares four, 
Curaffou, St. Euftatia, Aruba, and Bonaire ; 
none of them large or * fertile,: but’ turned to 
the beft advantage poffiblé by that fpirit of 
induftry for: which the Dutch are .juftly ‘fa- 
mous. ~Curacco, or Curaffou, as itr is gene- 
rally: called, is about thirty miles long; and 
ten in breadth. Though it is naturally.barrén, 
it produces a confiderable quantity both .of 
fugar and tobacco, and here are befides. very 
great falt works, which furnifh a good deal 
to the Englifh iflands, and for-which there 
is a confiderable demand from our.-colonies 
on the continent; but the trade’ for'which 
this ifland is chiefly valuable, ‘is that which 
in time of war is carried on between- them, 
the Englifh, and the French ; and the con- 
traband which is carried on between them, 
and the Spaniards at all times. §. «us 

The Dutch veffels from Europe ‘touch 
at this ifland for intelligence or proper pilots, 
and then proceed to the Spanifh coaft upon 
a trade which they force with a {trong hand. 
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It is very’ difficult for the Spanith guatda 
coftas’to’ take thef veffels ; for they are. not 
only; ftout fhips witha number of guns ; -but, 
by ‘a’very wife “policy, . manned: with a large 
crew of chofen feamen, who are all deeply in- 
terefted “in: the fafety' of the veffel: and the 
fuccefs Cof’ the'‘voyage. ~ They have each a 
fhare’lin the ‘cargo,’ -of a value -proportioned 
to the: owner’ oye ‘ftation,, fupplied' by .the mer- 
chanits‘ upon’ credit, and at prime coft.. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage ; 
they. fight bravely, becaufe every man fights 
in defence of his ‘own property. But thevel 1S, 
befides | this, a conftant intercourfe between’ the 
Spanith’ continent and this ifland. 

This‘ ‘ifland’ of + Curaffou has its’ numerous 
warehoufes” always full of the commodities 
of Europe’ ‘and’ thé Eaft-Indies. Here are 
all fortsof woollen and linen cloths, laces, 
filks>"ribbands, ‘utenfils of iron, naval and 
military ftores,’. ‘brandy, the {pices of the Mo- 
luccas,‘and the callicoes of India, white and 
painted: . Hither ‘the Weft-India, which is 
likéwife ‘ their: African company, bring three 
or'-four. cargoes’ of flaves annually: To this 
mart, the’ Spaniards come themfelves in fmall 
vefiels; fand” ‘carry ‘off’ not .only..the .beft ‘of 
theit>!*hegroesy ind ‘at. the cbeft price, * but 
very “gteat'‘ quantities” ofall forts ‘of * goods 
I have“ mentioned: with this advantage to 
thé feller, that the “refute. of.. oa 
an 
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and mercersyrfhops, things .grown. « utterly 
unfafhionable and unfaleable in Europe, go 
off extremely well, where: every, - thing 1s 
fufficiently recommended by. being European, 
They leave here their gold and filver*in bars- 
or coined, .cacao, vanilla, cochineal, jefuit’s 
bark,, hides,’ and‘other valuable commodities. 
The fhips that .trade directly from Holland 
to the Spanifh continent, as\_they touch here 
on their outward paffage to! gain intelligencé 
or afliftance,, on ,their return ,put in here 
likewife to compleat what is. wanting of their 
cargo,. with the fugar, the tobacco, the.ginger, 
and other produce of the ifland itfelf.. The 
trade of this ifland, even in :time of peace, 
is reputed to be worth to,the Dutch no 
Jefs than 500,000]. fterling annually, but in 
time of war the profit is far greater, for then 
it isin a manner the common emporium of 
the Weft-Indies ; it affords. great: retreat to 
the’ fhips of all nations, and at the fame time 
refufes to none of them arms and ammunition 
to annoy one another. ‘The intercourfe with 
Spain being interrupted, the Spanifh colonies 
have. fcarce any other market, from whence 
they can be.well fupplied: either with flaves 
or goods ;: the sFrench come hither to buy the 
beef, pork,fcorn,, flour and-lumber,-which the 
Englifhxbring from the continent: of North- 
America,sor which is tranfported from Ire- 
land; fo .that. whether in peace or. in war, 
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the trade’ of this’ ifland flourifhes extremély, 
Nor ist ‘this owing | to any. hatural~ advantagé 
what(oever. It feéms as if it were fated, that 
thé ingenuity aiid patience of the Hollanders 
thould~ évery. wheré, both in’ Europe and 
America; “be etnployed i in ‘fighting againft an 
unfriendly’ nature ; for the ifland is not only 
barren, “ and ‘dépetident upon the rains for 
its water, but the harbour is naturally one of 
the. “wort in America: yet the Dutch have 
entirely rémedied that defeé&t ; they have upon 
this’ harbour’ one of the largeft, and by far the 
moft™ elegant and cleanly towns in the Ameri- 
éan iflands.” THe’‘public buildings are hand- 
fome and numerous ; the private houfes com- 
modidus ; 3 and ’ the | ‘magazines large, conve- 
niént, and well filled. All kind of labour is 
here pérformed: by engines; fome of them {0 
dexterotifly contrived, “that hips are at once 
lifted ‘into. ‘the dock, where they are com= 
pleatly- caréenéd 3 aod then‘ furnifhed with 
naval {tores,” ‘proviGons, cannon, and every 
thing requifite either for trade or war, 
_Euftatia: is but'*one mountain of about 
twenty. ‘miles in’ compafs ; it is amongft the 
Leeward iflands,; {but though fo‘fmall and in- 
conveniently * ‘Yaid ‘out by’ nature, the in- 
duftry, Of the. Dutch havé made‘it turn -out 
to very good 4 account, ahd it is fully peopled 3 
the” fides, ob ‘the’ mountain ate divided and 
laid’, out in very "pretty fettlements ; an 
though 
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though they have neither. {prings nor, yivers, 
they are fo careful” that they’. néver want" pro- 
per fupplies of. water. from théir ponds and: 
cifterns.:.. They raife” here fugar aud’ tobacco ; 3 
and “this, ifland,’ as well’ ‘as ‘Curaffou, _ ig‘ en- 
gaged in the. Spanith contraband: trade,* “for 
which, however, it is not’ fo well fituated ; 
and it draws the famé advantages | from its 
conftant neutrality: ie, 

‘As for Aruba and Bonaire 5 they, lié~ ‘near’ 
Curaffou, and, have no tradé of confequénce ; 3 
they are chiefly. ‘employed in raifing’ frefh 
provifions : for the principal ‘ifland, “and . for 
the refrethment ‘of fuch thips as ‘ule ; "théfe 
feas. 

. Lhe tiade,: “of all the Ditch | “Aiérican 
fettlements™ was. originally carried’ on by! the 
Weft-India company only. At prefent- {uch 
fhips as go upon that trade pay two'and % a half 
per cent. for their licences; “the ‘company 
however referves to itfelf, the whole of what 
is carried on between’ Africa and’ the American 
iflands, eNie 

. The Danes, had ‘likewife a Welt | India 
company, though its object was achat ex- 
tenfive: It-was little more ‘than the *ifland 
of. St. Thomas, an inconfiderable merhber 
of, the Carribees ; lately they’ have’ addéd ‘to 
fieict poffeffions: the ifland - of” ‘Santa’ Crux in 
the famé clufter. ' : _ Thefe' iflands, fo'long’ as 
they remained, in’ “the hands’ of the’ com~ 
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pany, -were ill:managed, and nothing like:the.; 
proper advantage; was;ymade of:,them ; «buts. 
the prefent king of.Denmark,’ inferior ‘té¢ 
none, whotever.idat: uponi that cor.any other | 
throne, in love to-his. fubjects,::and a judici=-:; 
ous ;zeal.for promoting their: welfare, has. 
boughtuup ‘thats company’s «ftock, - and laid: 
the, trade openwiisSince. then,:the, old -fettle-- 
ment at St. Thomas is: very-much improved ; « 
it. produces upwards of three .thoufand hog- 
fheadssof3fugar .at a’ thoufandsweight each; 
and, others. :of the Weft-Indian commodi-: 
tics in tolerable .plenty; and as for. Santa. 
Cruz,.,<from. ajiperfect defart.:a few years 
fince, ;bit. is beginning to fettle faft; feveral. 
perfons from the Englifh iflands, and amongft: 
them ,fome :of -great wealth, _ have gone: to’ 
fettle. there, and have received very great: 
encouragement to do fo. -‘The.air of .the 
place jis; extremely -unhealthful,~but this ‘ill 
difpofition will probably continue no longer: 
than.,the woods, with which the ifland ‘at: 
prefent is almoft wholly covered. Thefe twa. 
nations, the Dut.h and: Danes, .hardly deferve 
to, be: mentioned among ‘the proprietors of. 
America ;. their, poffeffions there sare com-; 
paratively-nothing..,,But as ‘they appear ex-: 
tremely. worthy;.of the attention of thefe. 
powers, and ,as;jthe fhare of;.the Dutch. is 
worth,to,them; at:leaft. fix hundred thoufand. 
pounds;f{terling a year,: what: muift...we think, 
Foon cf 
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of our poffeffions. ?.what:attention-do:they. not¢ 
deferve from! us; ,and .what.may.not:be made 
of them: by ‘that:attention:?® yoim iestoiq: ot 

There feems -to. be .a~ remarkable:i provi=" 
dence:in. cafting. the -parts, + if:. I rmay“ufe: 
that expreffion..of the. feveral . European: 
nations. who; act upon:..the ftage of Americay: 
The Spaniard, proud, lazy,.and magnificent;! 
has an ample.walk:’ in which to,expatiate';. a: 
foft climate to.indulge his love of :eafe,i: and a: 
profufion of. gold sand:filver:.to .procurezhim: 


° 


all thofe ‘luxuries |- his pride: demands, but. 
which his'lazinéfs. would refufefhim:): ou 

The .Portuguefe,. naturally. indigentsvat- 
home;..and enterprizing rather, than. induftri-: 
ous ;abroad;.. has’ gold and:-.diamonds: asthe; 
Spaniard has,’ wants them as .he -does, ‘but: 
poffeffes them:in.a more ufeful, though alefs! 
oftentatious manner. ib Qs isa ageaO gine 
iiThe. Englith, .,oft.a reafoning.difpofitions} 
thoughtful and cool, ‘and men of “bufinefs: 
rather:.than of great induftry;> impatient “of: 
much: fruitlefs labour, abhorrent of conftraints 
and lovers'of.a. country life, -havé alot .which: 
indeed.produces neither gold nor: filver;‘but' 
theyshavea large trat“of'a fine-continent?:!@ 
nobleirfield for the exercife ‘of: agriculturé;! 
and fufficient to:furnith their trade without’ 
laying them“ under great difficulties. .-Into™! 
Jerant as they:are of the moft: ufeful ‘reftraints,/ 
their ;commerce flourifhes. from ‘the ifreedont 
ae 2 every 
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every man has of purfuing it according to his 
own ideas, and directing his life after his own 
fafthion. © * Wi XCD EE me A GO 

' The French, active, lively, enterprizing, 
pliable and politic, and thoug changing their 
purfuits, always ‘purfuing the: prefent object 
with eagernefs, are notwithftanding tractable 
and obedient to rules.and laws, which bridle 
thefe difpofitions and’ witid-and’turn them to 
proper courfes. This people havea country, 
where more is to be effected by managing the 
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policy;.and a-right turn their government has 
takenisy,, (er 6 Pies 

-sEhe2Dutch have got a rock or two on 
which to difplay the miracles of frugality and 
diligence (which ‘are their virtues, ) and on 
which jthey have, exerted thefe virtues, and 


fhewn thofe miracles.’ 44, 
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The Englifh Settlements. 


Clit ALPS “rT. 


The divifion of the Englifo Weft- Indies. Dee 
Seription of ‘famaica. Conqueft of t A at iflan de 


rs -“GE Englifh colonies are’ the faireft 
“£  objeéts of our attention in America; 
not only as they comprehend a vaft and ‘‘de- 
lightful variety of climates, fituations;) na- 
tural products, and ‘improvements’ of ‘art ; 
but as they contain, though the ‘dominions 
of one potentate, and-- their inhabitants 
formed out of the people of one nation, an 
almoft equal variety of manners, religions, 
and ways of living. ‘They have a moft 
flourifhing trade with their mother country, 
and they communicate widely with many 
foreign nations; for, befides the conftant 


and 
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and ufeful intercourfe they hold with «Africa, 
their ;.fhips’ are: feen -in the ports of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy,” and even vin the Levant 3 
nor are they. excluded the American fettle- 
ments -of . France, \-Spain,: Portugal, and 
Holland., This,’ with their ay cor- 
re{fpondence- with each other and with their 
mother country, -hurries-about a lively cir- 
culation of ,trade,,of:which Great Britain is 
the heart and {pring, fromy whence it takes 
its rife, and to Mnieh it all returns in the 
end. Ltn ane / » 

In fome of: the European fettlements, we 
have feen the effects of a vaf{t ambition fup- 
ported by. furprizing feats of a romantic cou- 
rage mixed with.an unfatiable thirft -of gold. 
In others, , the regular product of .a fy{tematic 
policy tempering and guiding ‘an- active in- 
duftry.,, But in our own colonies we are to 
difplay _the-effects of ‘liberty ; the work of a 
a guided by their own genius, and fol- 

wing ithe, directions of their. own natural 
temper ina proper path. ‘ 

" 3 intend to.confider the’ Englith colonies 
ynder,jtwo .principal divifions; the firft I 
allot. to. ‘thofe iflands which lie under the 
torrid -zone, between the tropic of Cancer 
and the ‘Equino@ial. line, in that part gene- 
rally ,called the \Weft-Indies. The fecond is 
to. comprehend our poffeflions in the tem- 
perate zone, . on the continent of Nor th Ame- 
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rica. The Weit-India iflands fhall- be con- 
fidered; uas.ithey are: amongft the -Greater 
Antilles; ‘the Windward:; or ‘the Leeward 
iflands. :: Amongft the firft we poflefs the 
large and noblé ifland of Jamaica ; amongft 
the fecond .we have Barbadoes; and in the 
third St. Chriftopher’s, Antigua, Nevis, 
Montferrat, and Barbuda. As _ all thefe 
iflands lie between the tropics, whatever is to 
be faid of the air, winds, meteors, and na~ 
tural produce, fhall’ fall under one head, ag 
they are the fame, or nearly the fame in alf 
of them; their produce for the market is 
nearly the fame too; and therefore what- 
ever is to be faid of the manufacturing of 
thofe, fhall’.come together, after we- have 
given aconcife defcription of the ftate of ‘each 
ifland feparately. Wrelats 9 rovlog 


Jamaica ‘lies between .the 75th ‘andi7oth 
degrees of Weft longitude from ‘Londony 
and is between feventeen ‘and nineteen ides 
grees diftant from the Equino@tial. * It, isin 
length, from Eaft to Weit,. a hundred jand 
forty Englifh miles; in breadth about fixty ; 
and.of an oval form. This country.istin “a 
manner...interfected with a ridge of’ lofty 
mountains, rugged and rocky, that-are called 
the blue..mountains. On each fide of thé 
blue. mountains are chains ‘of: leffer'imoun= 
tains, gradually lower. ; The ‘greater; moun= 
tains’ aré little better. than::f0 many” rocks$ 
ie where 
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where there is..any earth, it is-only a ftub- 
born clay fit for no’ fort of. hufbandry.. ‘The 
mountains -aré. very {teep, and the racks 
tumbled upon oné-another.in a manner alto- 
gether ftupendous, the effe@ of the frequent 
earthquakes which have fhaken this ifland 
in alltimes. .Yet, barren as thefe mountains 
are, they are all covered to the very top with 
2 great variety of ‘beautiful trees, ‘ flourifhing 
in a perpetual fpring; their roots penetrate 
the crannies of the rocks,:. and fearch out the 
moifture which is lodged there by the‘ rains 
that fall’ fo frequently’ on -thefe mountains, 
and. the’ mifts that almoft perpetually brood 
upon:ithem. Thefe rocks too are the parents 
of a vaft number..of fine ‘rivulets, which 
tumble down their fides in cataracts, that 
form; amongft ‘the rudenefs of the rocks and 
precipices and the fhining verdure of the 
trees, »the moft wildly-pleafing imagery ima- 
ginable. i The face of this country is a good 
deal different from what is generally ob- 
ferved in other places. For as on one hand 
the mountains are very fteep; ‘fo the plains 
between :them are perfectly fmooth and level. 
In thefe-plains, the foil, augmented by. the 
wath of the: mountains for fo many ages, 
is prodigioufly fertile. None of our iflands 
produce..fo fine fugars. They formerly had 
heré cacao-in great perfection, which delights 
in a rich. ground:. Their paftures after the 
rains 
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rains are-ofzaimoft .beautiful verdure, and 
extraordinary? fatnefs. They are called ‘fa- 
vannas. ‘i On:the, whole; if this ifland .were 
not troubled -with great thunders and. Jight- 
nings, hutricanés and earthquakes; and,.if 
the air wassnot at.once violently.hot, damp, 
and.extremely. unwholfome in moft parts, 
the fertility and beauty of this country would 
make it as defirable a fituation .for pleafure, 
as it is for the: profits, which in fpite of thefe 
difadvantages draw hither: fuch a. number of 
people. Ete ; , 

‘+The river waters are many of them un- 
wholfome and tafte of .copper; but fome 
{fprings there are of-a better kind. In ‘the 
plains are found feveral {alt fountains ; andiin 
the mountains, not far from Spanifh-town, 
is a hot bath, of extraordinary : medicinal 
virtues. -It relieves in the dry belly-ach, 
one of the moft terrible endemial diftempers 
of Jamaica, and in various ‘other i:com- 
laints. “SST ct 
This ifland came into .our poffeffion 
during the ufurpation of CromweH,cand< by 
means of an armament which had -sanother 
deftination. . Cromwell, notwithftanding the 
great abilities which enabled. himy to over- 
turn''the: cdnftitution and to tramplecupon 
the liberties of his country, was not fuffci=. 
ently acquaihted with foreign politics.s: This 
ignorance :made..him connect: himfelf: clofely 
: with 
2 
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with France, then rifing into a dangerous 
grandeur, and .to fight’ with great animofity 
the fhadow which Neriainier. of the Spanifh 
power. On fuch ideas he fitted” out a ‘ for= 
midable fleet, with’a view to reduce the 
land of Hifpaniola ; and, though he failed 
in this defign, Jamaica made* amends not 
only for this failure,” but almoft for the ill 
policy which firft dréw him into hoftilities 
with the Spaniards; by’ which, however, he 
added this excellent country to the ‘Britifh 

dominions. 
~ ‘There was nothing of the genius of 
Cromwell to be feen in the planning of this 
expedition. From the firft to the laft, all was 
wrong; all was a chain of little interefted 
mifmanagement, and had no-air of the refult 
of abfolute power ‘lodged in great hands. 
The fleet was ill victualled; the troops, ill 
provided with neceffaries to fapport and en- 
courage’ inen* badly ‘chofen and worfe armed. 
They embarked in great difcontent. The 
nerals were but little better fatisfied, and 
had little more hopes, than the foldiers. But 
the generals (for there were two in the 
command, Penn and Venables, one’ for the 
marine, the other for the land fervice) ” were 
men of no extraordinary ‘talents. ~ And, ie 
they had been men of the beit capacity, little 
was to be expected from two ‘commianders 
not fubordinate, and’ fo ‘differing ' in” “their 
; ideas, 
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ideas, and fo envious of each other as land 
and fea-oflicers generally are.. But, to, make 
this arrangement perfect in all refpects, and 
to prove thé advantages arifing from a divided 
command, they added a number of tom- 
miffioners as a check upon both. This tri- 
partite generalfhip, in the trueft Dutch tafte, 
produced the effects that might be expected 
from it. ‘The foldiers differed with the gene- 
rals, the generals difagreed with one another, 
and all guarrelled with the comimiffioneis. 
The place of their landing in Hifpaniola was 
ill chofen, and the manner of it wretchedly 
contrived. ‘The army had near forty miles to 
march before it could aét; and the foldiers, 
without order, without heart, fainting and 
dying by the exceffive heat of the climate 
and the want of neceffary provifions, and 
difheartened yet more by the cowardice 
and difcontent of their officers, yielded an 
eafy victory to an handful of Spaniards. 
They retired ignominioufly and with great 
lofs. : ~~ 
. But the principal commanders, a little re- 
conciled by their misfortunes, and fearing to 
return to England without eftect, very witely 
turned their thoughts another way. They 
refolved to attempt Jamaica, before the in- 
habitants of that ifland could receive encou- 
ragemment by the news of their defeat in 
Hiifpaniola. ‘They knew that this ifland 

NeOrL. iT. pis) was 
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was in no good pofture of defence; and 
they fet themfelves vigoroufly to avoid the 
miftakes, which proved fo fatal in the for- 
mer expedition. They feverely punifhed 
the officers who had-fhewn an ill example 
by their‘ cowardice; and they ordered, with 
re{pect to the foldiers, that, if any attempted 
to run away, the man neareft to him fhould 
{hoot him. 

Fortified with thefe regulations, they landed 
in Jamaica, and laid fiege to St*Jago de la 
Vega, now called Spanifh-Town, the capital 
-of the ifland. The people, who were in no 
.condition to oppofe an army of ten thoufand 
men and a ftrong naval force, would have 
furrendered immediately, if they had not been 
encouraged by the ftrange delays of our gene- 
rals and their commiffioners. However at 
laft the town with the whole ifland fur- 
rendered, -but not until-the inhabitants had 
fecreted their moft valuable effects in the 
mountains. _ 
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The fettlement of Famaica. The failure of 
cacao. The buccaneers. The fiourifhing fiate 
of thatifland. Its decline in fome refpects. 


F TER the reftoration, the Spaniards 

ceded the ifland to our court. Crom- 
well had fettled there fome of the troops 
employed in its reduction ;_ fome royalifts, 
uneafy at home, fought an afylum in this 
ifland; not a few planters from Barbadoes 
were invited to Jamaica by the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the foil, and the other ad- 
vantages which it offered. Thefe latter 
taught the former fettlers the manner of 
railing the fugar cane, .and making fugar ; 
for at firft: they had wholly applied them- 
felves to the raifing of cacao, as the Spani- 
ards had done before them. It was happy 
for them that they fell into this new prac-~ 
tice; for the cacao-groves planted by the 
Spaniards began to fail, and the new plan- 
tations did not anfwer, as tke negroes 
foretold they would not, becaufe of the 
want of certain religious ceremonies always 
ufed by the Spaniards in planting them, at 
which none, of the flaves were fuffered to 
be ‘prefent, and to the ufe of which they 
attributed the profperity of thefe planta- 

ie 
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tions. Probably there were methods taken 
at that time, that were covered by the, veil of 
thefe ;Teligious ceremonies, “which are necef- 
fary,,to. the well- -being. of that plant. How- 
ever; ;that be, t the _cacao has never fince equal- 
led, the. reputation ,of the Spanith, but gave 
way,,to. the more ,profitable cultivation of in- 

digo and fugar. ae re 
“But what rgave the greateft life, to this 
new fettlement, and raifed it at once to a 
furprizing pitch of opulence, which it hardly 
equals even in our days, was the refort 
thither of thofe pirates called the buccaneers. 
Thefe men, who fought with the moft def- 
perate ,,.bravery, ayer {pent their plunder 
with the moft ftupid extravagance, were 
very, welcome guefts in Jamaica. They 
often brought two, three, and four hundred 
‘thoufand. pieces of eight at a time, which 
WEre,. immediately {quandered in all the 
ways of exceflive gaming, wine and women. 
Vatt _fortunes were made, and the returns of 
‘treafure, to. England were prodigioufly great, 
‘In, the ifland they had by, this means raifed 
fuch,, funds, that,,. when the fource of this 
swealth ,was ftopped up by the fuppreffion 
f,.the, pirates, they were enabled to turn 
the ejr nduftry,, -into, better, channels. They 
increafed, ‘fo faft, ‘that it. was computed - that, 
‘! in, the.. beginning ‘of -this century, . they, “had 
fixty, {thoufand whites and a, hundred ,, and 
twenty 
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twenty thoufand negroes in this ifland. 
This calculation is certainly too large. Htow= 
ever, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very. 
numerous until redaced by earthquakes 
(one of which entirely ruined Port-Royal, 
and killed a vaft number of perfons in all 
parts of the country) and by terrible epidemi-; 
cal difeafes, which, treading on the heels of 
the former calamities, fwept away vait multi-, 
tudes: loffes which have not been fince 
fufficiently repaired. At prefent the white 
inhabitants fcarcely exceed twenty five thou- 
fand fouls; the-blacks are about ninety thou- 
fand; both much lefs numerous than former- 
ly, and with a difproportion much greater on: 
the fide of the whites. : 

It appéars at prefent, that Jamaica is 
rather upon the decline; a point this that 
deferves the moft attentive confideration. A 
country which contains at leaft-four millions. 
of acres, has a fertile foil, an extenfive fea 
coaft, and many very fine harbours; for 
an ifland fo circumftanced, and at a time 
when the value of all its produ€ts at market 
is confiderably rifen; for fuch a country to 
fall fhort of its former numbers, and not to 
have ‘above three or four hundred thoufand 
acres employed in any fort of culture, fhews 
clearly that fomething muft be very wrong 
in the'management of its affairs; and, what 
fhews it even-.yet more clearly, land is fo 

3 extra- 
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extravagantly dear in’ many of the other’ 
iflands, as to fell fometimes ‘for one hundred: 
pounds an acre and -upwards; a: price that' 
undoubtedly never would'be paid, if con- 
venient land was to’ be had, and. proper en- 
couragement given, in *Jamaica: Whether 
this be owing to publict:or ‘private faults,’ 
I know not; but certain‘it is; that, wherever 
they are, they deferve a fpeedy ,and: effectual: 
remedy from thofe, in- whofe power it ‘is’ to 

: apeul of? 
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The produéts of “famaica. .Piemento. Sugar. 
Rum. Mcelaffes. Cotton. Ginger. The 
lodgwood trade. Difputes about it. The 


contraband. Slave trade. 


SHE natural preducts of Jamaica, be- 
fides fugar, cacao, and ginger, are 
principally piemento, or, as it is called, all- 
fpice, or Jamaica pepper. ‘The tree which 
bears ‘the piemento rifes to the height of 
above thirty feet. It is ftrait, of a mode- 
rate thicknefs, and'‘covered with a grey bark 
extremely -{mooth and fhining. It fhoots 
out atvaft;number of branches upon all fidés, 
that -bear sa" plentiful foliage of very: large 
and beautifululeaves-of a -fhining green, in 
all things refembling-the. leaf of the PETES 
: t 
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At the very: ends-of; the twigs are formed 
bunches;. of flowers.; each ftalk- bearing. a 
flower which bends back, and within which 
bend are to. be-difcerned fome ftamina-of :a 
pale green colour ;: to. thefe: f{ucceeds.a: bunch 
of fmall crowned berries, larger -when.ripe 
than: juniper. berries; at that feafon. they 
change: from their former green, and become 
black, fmooth, and fhining; they are«taken 
unripe from.the tree,;..and dried in the’ fun ; 
in this cafe they afflume a brown colour, and 
have a mixed flavour of many kinds of {pice, 
whence it is called allfpice. +-But it is milder 
than the other fpices, and is judged to be 
inferior to none of them for the-fervice- which 
it does tocold, watery, and languid ftomachs. 
The tree grows moftly upon the mountains. 
Befides this, they have the wild cinnamon, 
tree, whofe bark is fo ferviceable in medi- 
cine; the manchineel, a moft beautiful’ tree 
to the eye, with the faireft apple in the world, 
and when cut down affording a veéry._fine 
ornamental; wood for the joiners; but.-the 
apple; ,and the juice in every: part<of =the 
tree,,contain one of the worft poifons..in 
naturesoy,3 Here .is the mahogany,:-in 4 fuch 
general -ufe with our cabinet makers 31> the 
cabbage, tree,: .a tall . plant, :.famous.,fors:a 
fubftance, ylooking .and tafting like cabbage} 
growing .onythedvery top,v.and..novlefs re- 
markable >for, the:,extreme! hardnefs:-of: its 
tA sey wood, 
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wood, which, when dry, is incorruptible» 
and hardly yields to any tool; the palma, 
from which is drawn a great deal of oil, much 
efteemed. by. the negroes both in food and me- 
dicine; the white wood, which never breeds 
the worm in fhips; the foap tree, whofe 
berries anf{wer all purpofes of wafhing ; the 
mangrove and olive bark, ufeful to tanners ; 
the fuftic and redwood to’ the dyers, and 
lately the logwood ; and their forefts fupply 
the. apothecary with guaiacum, farfaparilla, 
china, caffia, and tamarinds ; ‘they have aloes 
too; and do not want the cochineal plant, 
though they know. nothing of the art of ma- 
naging it; nor. perhaps is the climate fuitable. 
The indigo plant was formerly much culti- 
vated; the cotton tree is ftill:fo, and they 
fend home more of its wool:than all the reft 
of our iflands together. 
. The.wholé’ product therefore of the ifland 
may, be..reduced’to thefe heads. Firft, fu- 
gars,’ of:which they imported in. 1753 twenty 
thoufand..three. hundred: and’ fifteen. hog- 
theads; .{ome.vaftly.'great even:to.a ton weight, 
which: cannot::be iworth -lefssiin England 
than 424,725 pounds fterling. *“Moftisof 
thiss goes to:;London and -Briftol, ‘and-fome 
Ppartaofiit to: NorthsAmerica, in+returncfor 
‘the.-, beef; s pork; > cheefe,«corn,7 peafe, t ftaves; 
plank; pitch, and.tar, which:theyi have from 
thence, +12. -Rum,«-of : whichosrtheyo export 
dauod: : about 
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about 4ocorpuncheonss The rum of this 
ifland is génerally* efteemed the beft, and is 
the moft ufed ‘in England. 3. Molafles, in 
which'théy make a great part of their returns 
for >New England, where’ there are vaft 
diftilleries. - All thefe are the produce of 
their grand ftaple the fugar-cane. 4. Cotton, 
of which ‘they fend out 2000 bags. The 
indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now 
inconfiderable; but fome cacao and coffee 
are exported, which latter is in no great 
efteem; though it is faid to be little inferior 
to.that of: Mocha, provided it be kept for 
two’ or three: years. With thefe they fend 
home:a confiderable quantity of piemento, 
ginger, drugs for dyers’ and apothecaries, 
{weetmeats, and mahogany and manchineel 
plank: But fome of the moft confiderable 
articles of their trade are with the Spanifh 
continent of New Spain and Terra Firma; 
for in' the former. they cut great quantities of 
Jogwood, and both in. the former and latter 
they’ drive a vaft and profitable trade in ne- 
groes;- and: all kinds of the ‘fame European 
goods; ‘which: are carried thither from: Old 
Spain by.the flota. SEERA. pete. le 
+~Bothcthe: logwood trade: and: this. con- 
traband:shave been: the + fubjects of «much 
contention; xand::the, caufe. of:'a:war.- between 
ours' and‘'thet:Spanifh nation: .The former 
we vavow, ‘and?: we claim rit’ as our right ; 
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though, in the laft treaty of peace, that-point 
was far from being well fettled. The latter 
we permit; becaufe we think, and very 
juftly, that if the Spaniards find themfelves 
aggrieved by-any-contraband trade, it lies 
upon them, and not upon us, to put a ftop 
to..1f. . af oe “ey 

Formerly, we.cut logwood in the. bay of 
Campeachy, on the northern: fide of the pen- 
infula of Jucatan. But the Spaniards, have 
driven our people entirely from thence, and 
built forts and made fettlements to prevent 
them from returning. Expelled from thence, 
the logwood cutters fettled upon the gulph 
of Honduras, on the fouthern fide of the fame 
peninfula, where they are in fome fort efta- 
blifhed, and have a fort to-protect them. 
They are an odd kind of people, compofed 
moftly of vagabonds and fugitives from all 
parts of North America, and their way .of 
life is fuitable. . They live, pretty much,in a 
lawlefs manner, though they elect one amongft 
them-whom they, call, their king; and to him 
they pay,as much obedience as;they think fit. 
‘The country they are in is low,,and extreme- 
ly, marfhy.;, the air is prodigioufly molefted 
with, mufkettoes;, and the,,water dangerous 
with, alligators.;;,yet a life of licentioufnefs, 
a plenty. of brandy, , large gains, and.a.want 
of thought, have, perfectly, reconciled them: ta 
the ,hardthips, of their employment and. the. 
“pat “! unwhol- 
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unwholfomnefs of the climate: They go al- 
ways well armed, and are about one thoufand 
five hundred men. . 

In the dry feafon, when they cut the: log- 
wood, they advance a confiderable way into 
the country, following the logwood,: which 
runs amongft the other trees of the foreft, 
like the vein of a mineral in the earth. When 
the rains have overflowed the whole country, 
they have marks by which they know where 
the logwood is depofited. This is an heavy 
wood, and finks in the water. However, 
it is eafily buoyed up, and one diver can 
lift very large beams. ‘Thefe they carry by 
the favour of the’land-floods into the river, 
to a place which is called the Barcaderas or 
Port, where they meet the fhips that come 
upon this trade. : 
. In the year 1716, when the debate con- 
cerning this matter was revived, the lords of 
trade reported, that before the year 1676 we 
had a number of people fettled and carrying 
on.this trade on the peninfula of Jucatan ; 
that -we:always confidered this as ‘our right, 
and: were fupported in it by our kings ;’ and 
that this: right was confirmed, if it had want- 
ed any confirmation, by a claufé'of-wtz pofi- 
detis tin the. treaty of peace-which': was con- 
cludedi'with Spain and the ‘court of London 
in'1676°; and ‘that we. certainly were ‘in’ full 
poffeffion of thofe fettlements‘and'that trade} 
oo long 
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long before the time of that treaty; and fur- 
ther, that the Spaniards themfelves have inci- 
dentally drawn a great advantage from it, 
fince the pirates, who'were formerly the moft 
refolved and effectual enemies they ever had, 
were the more’ eafily reftrained from their en- 
terprizes, by having their minds diverted to 
this employment. - Upon’ the’ whole, they 
concluded it an ‘affair very well worth the at- 
tention of the government, as in fome years it 
engaged near fix thoufand ton of fhippirig ; 
found employment for a number of feamen 
proportionable; confumed a good deal of our 
manufactures, and.was of confiderable ufe in 
fabricating many others ; and that the whole 
value of the returns were not lefs than fixty 
thoufand pounds fterling a year. Notwith- 
ftanding this, our claim feems dropped, nor 
is it very clear how far it can be maintained, 
to.carry on a trade by violence in a country, 
in which we'can hardly claim, according to 
the common ideas of right in America, any 
property. However this may be, the trade, 
though with many difficulties and difcourage- 
ments, ftill continues, and will probably con- 
tinue whilft the Spaniards are fo-weak upon 
that Gide of. Meéxico,.and while the coaft con- 
tinues fo difagreeable, that none but defpe- 
rate perfons will venture to refide there. The 
logwodd-trade is generally carried on by vef- 
fels from New England, New York, and 

ss Pennfyl- 
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Pennfylvania, who take up the goods they want 
in Jamaica. . 

But there’ is a trade yet more profitable 
carried on between this ifland and the Spanifh 
continent, efpecially in time of war. This 
too has been the caufe of much bickering be- 
tween us and the court of Spain, and-it will 
yet be more difficult for them to put a ftop 
to this trade than to the former, whilft the 
Spaniards are fo eager for it, whilft it is fo 
profitable to the Britifh merchant, and whilff 
the Spanifh officers from the higheft to the 
loweft, fhew fo great a refpect to prefents pro-~ 
perly made. ‘The trade is carried on in this 
manner. The fhip from Jamaica, having 
taken in negroes and a proper fortment of 
goods there, proceeds in time of peace toa 
harbour called the Grout within Monkey-key, 
about four miles from Porto-bello. A perfon, 
who underftands Spanifh, is directly fent 
afhore to give the merchants of the town no- 
tice of the arrival of the vefiel ; ‘ the fame 
news is carried likewife with gréat fpeed to 
Panama; from whence the merchants, fet out 
difguifed like peafants with théir filver-in jars 
covered with meal, to deceive the officers of 
the revenue. Here the fhip remains trading 
frequently for five or fix weeks together. 
The Spaniards ufually come,on board, leave 
their money,.and take their negroes, , and their 
goods packed up in parcels ft for one man.to 
ray) ae oe CaTLy; 
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carry,_ after having been handfomely enter- 
tained on board,’ and receiving provifions fuf- 
ficient for their journey homeward. If the 
whole cargo is not difpofed of here, they bear 
off eaftward to the Brew, a harbour about 
five miles diftant from Carthagena, where 
they foon find a vent for the reft. There is 
no trade more ‘profitable than this; for your 
payments are made in ready money, and the 
goods fell higher than they would at any 
other market. It is not on this coaft only, 
but every where upon the Spanifh main, that 
this trade is carried on ; nor is it by the Eng- 
lifth only, -but the French from Hifpaniola, 
the Dutch from Curaffou, and even the Danes 
have fome fhare in it. When the Spanifh 
guarda coftas feize upon one of thefe Veffels, 
they make no fcruple of confifcating the cargo, 
and of treating the crew in a manner little bet- 
ter than pirates. 

This commerce in time of peace, and this 
with the prizes that are made in time of war, 
pour into Jamaica an aftonifhing quantity of 
treafure ; great fortunes are made ina manner 
inftantly, whilft the people appear to live in 
fuch a ftate of luxury as in all other places 
leads to beggary: Their equipages, their 
clothes,’ their furniture, their tables, all bear 
the’ tokens ‘of “the greateft wealth and profu- 
fion imaginable; this obliges all the treafure 


théy réceive to make but a very fhort ftay, as 
all 
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all this treafure, added to all the products of 
the ifland itfelf, is hardly more than fufficient 
to anfwer the calls of their neceffity and 
luxury on Europe and North America, and 
their demand for flaves, of which this ifland 
is under the neceffity of an annual recruit 
for its own ufe and-that of the Spanifh trade, 
of upwards of fix thoufand head, and which 
{tand them one with another in thirty pounds 
apiece, and often more. 
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Port-Royal. The earthquake 1692. King- 
fton. St. Fago de la Vega, or Spanifh-town. 
_ Difputes about the removal of the feat of go- 


vernment « 


HE whole ifland is divided into nine- 

teen diftricts or parifhes, which fend 
each of them two members to the afflembly, 
and allow a competent maintenance to a mi- 
nifter. Port-Royal was anciently the capital 
of the ifland ; it {tood upon the very point of 
a long narrow neck of land, which, towards 
the fea, formed part of the border of a very 
noble harbour of itsown name. In this har- 
bour above a thoufand fail of the largeft thips 
could. anchor with the greateft convenience 
and fafety; and the water was fo deep at the 
key of Port-Royal, that veffels of the greateft 
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burden could lay. their Buea a: to .the 
wharfs, and ‘load ' and unload at little, expence 
D1 or. ‘trouble. , ‘This conveniency weighed fo 
rrilich with | thé’ inhabitants, that they chofe 
‘in’ this {pot to build their capital, though ‘the 
place was,an’ hot dry fand, which produced 
not one of the néceflaries of life,.no not éven 
freth water. | ‘However, this advantageous fi- 
tiation and the ‘refor t of the’ pirates foon made 
ita ‘very confiderable place, at contained. two 
tHoufand houfes very hand{fomely built, and 
‘which rented as high as thofe in London... It 
had a refort like a conftant fair, by the great 
‘contourfe of pedple of bufiriefs, and grew, to 
“all. this-in about thirty years time ; for.before 
that there was “fearcely, an houfe. upon the 
place._ “bay fhort, ‘there_were very .few places 
inthe world, onic for the fize could be 
compared ‘to. chia town for trade, wealth, and 
‘an entire Corruption of manners. 

-‘Jt continuéd thus until the gth of June 
1692; when ait earthquake, which fhook 
the whole ifland | to its foundations, -over- 
wwhelmed ‘this city, and buried nine tenths 
of ‘itveight ‘fathom’ under water. ‘This earth- 
quake * “not only. démolifhed,, this city, but 
madé-a. ‘terrible devaftation all over the ifland, 
and was” followéd” ‘by a contagious diftemper, 
which ~ “was . hear” giving the laft hand,.,to 
its ruin: Hocker firice it is remarked, that the 


air Tis’ vate more. _unwholfome than formerly, 
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This earthquake, one of the moft dreadful 


that I think ever was known, is defcribed 
in fuch ‘lively colours in the Philofophical 
tranfactions, and by perfons who faw and 
had alarge part in the terrors and loffes of 
this calamity, that I fhall fay nothing Otl. it, 
but refer thither; as I am certain no man, 
from his fancy, could affemble a greater 
number of images of horror, than the. nature 
of things, taught the perfons who faw them, 
to bring together, and which are there rélated 
very naturally and pathetically. 

They rebuilt this city after the earthquake, 
but it was again deftroyed. A terrible fire 
laid it inafhes about ten years after. Not- 
withftanding this, the extraordinary conve- 
nience of the harbour tempted them to rebuild 
itonce more. But inthe year 1722 a hurri- 
cane, one of the moft terrible on record, re- 
duced it a third time toa heap of rubbith. 
Warned by thefe extraordinary calamities, 
that feemed to mark’ out this place as a de- 
voted fpot, by an act of affembly they removed 
the cuftom-houfe and public officés from 
thence, and forbid that any market fhould be 
held there for the future. The principal in- 
habitants came ‘to refide at the oppofite fide 
of the’bay, at a place which is called King- 
fton:'*' The town is advantageoufly. Gtuated for 
freth * water,“and “all manner 6f aécommmoda- 
tions. “ ‘The . ftreets are of a‘ cormmodious 
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widenefs,” regularly drawn, and cutting each 
otherat equal diftances and right angles. It 
confifts» of “upwards of ‘one thoufand houfes} 
many. ofthem ,jhandfomely buiit,’ though low; 
with>:porticoes, and every conveniency for a 
comfortable habitation in that climate. The 
harbour!was: formerly in no good .pofture of 
defence; but: by-the care of the late governor, 
Mr. Knowles;:it is now ftrongly fortified. 
..The river Cobre, a confiderablé, but not 
navigable {tream, falls into the fea not far from. 
King{fton. Upon the banks of this river ftands 
St.uJago-de la Vega, or Spanifh-town; the 
feat of government, and the place where the 
courts of juftice are held, and confequently 
the capital of Jamaica, though inferior in 
fizezand refort to Kingfton.'’ However, this, 
though a town of lefs bufinefs, has more gaiety. 
Here refide many: perfons of large fortunes, 
and. who-make‘a figure proportionable ; the 
number of:.coaches kept here is very great’;’ 
here.is a regular. affembly ; and the refidence 
of the ‘governor andthe principal officers of 
thezgovernment, who have all very profitable 
places, confpire with the genius of the inha- 
bitants; oftentatious’ and expenfive, to make 
it‘aivery-{plendid‘and agreeable:'place. Mr.’ 
Knowles;t the late'governor, “made an attempt 
toremove the: feat of government from hence: 
toiKingftonJ?for :reafons which, it muft bé 
awned,!:have a very plaufible appearance. ; “for 
B RUE Te al OP ibis Dirt it 
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it would certainly facilitate the carrying, on of 
bufine(S; cto, have the courts of. jufticé and the, 
feat of government as near as poffible, to: ithe, 
center of commercial affairs. But whether 
the confideration of a more healthful fituation ; 
the divifion of the advantages of great towns, 

with the feveral parts of the country, and the 
mifchief that might arife from ‘fhaking thé 
fettled order of things, and ,prejudicing. the 
property of a, great. many.:priyate-people, can 
weigh againft the advantages -propofed: by.this 
removal, I will -not. undertake to determine. 
One thing appears, I thinkyery plainly in the 
conteft which -this regulation prod iced ;rthat 
the oppofition .was, at leaft, as’ much,to the 
goyernor, as to. the-meafureé ;..and' that: great 
natural warmth’ of temper upon, all fidess.enk 
flimed. and., envenomed. by. acfpirit. of: party 
which reigns. in all our plantations, kindled a 
flame about this, which; if it had- notwhap= 
pened, muit' have rifén_to.the..fames height 
upon’ fome other, occafion,, fince:-there sas’ ‘at 


plenty. of, ere ‘materials +, ready: cupon 
all fides... 4, © Cee sare 


noah Me 


: sau Pits a) aha 
athe Pease of athis: idaadiwe! next. to 


that’ ‘of. drelands_the beft -inytheking?ssgift.: 
The ftanding:falary j is:two thoufand Are hun 
dred, pounds:a syear. : The affembly=vote. the. 
governor as much-more’; and. ithis,Avith>the 
other - great, profits. of his office; maketit.inithe 
whole little inferior’ to tei thoufand pounds a 
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year. _But of the government I thal ‘fay | lit- 
tle,. until R {peak | of, the government of , the 
reft of the plantations, to which this is in. all 
refpects alike. tn. an 
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Barbadoes. ; Tes ‘avage condition ‘at the 


phe anting.. “The bardfbips” fuffered by LE 
‘planters. The fpeedy increafe of the ifland. 
dts, great-wealth and number of inhabitants. 
ods decline - Prefent frate of the ifland. - 
ey TELLT: gery 
tHE, next HEEL in point of impor- 
aecPen s): tance, which , we pofiefs in the Weift- 
Indies, but the oldett i in point of, fettlement, 
is Barbadoes.. This i is one, and by no means 
the, moft contemptible one, amongft the 
Windward divifion of the Caribbee iflands. 
Tc: is, not. -diftin@ly known when this ifland 
was fire, difcovered or fettled; but it was 
probably fome, time about the year 1625. 
When the’ Englith firft landed here, they 
feet the’ ‘place’ the moft favage and deftitute 
that, can well, be imagined. | It,,had not the 
Teatt, appearance, < roe ever having , been peopled, 
even by., favages. “A nere, was no kind of 
‘beatts, of of palhirs or, of preys, no fruit, no herb, 
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fortunes in' England refolved 'to becoine ad- 
venturers thither. But the. firft plantérs had 
not only the utter defolatenéfs of« the iplace, 
and the extreme want of. provifions Sto 
{truggle with, but the trees were fo large, of 
a wood fo hard and ftubborn, and full of fuch: 


he goiter’ 


patience. And even Shieh they han toléra- 
bly cleared ,fome little {pot, the’ firft produce 
it yielded for their fubfiftence was fo {mall 
and ordinary, at the fame time that their 
{upplies | from England were fo flow and pre- 
carious, that nothing but the nobleft courage, 
and a’ firmnefs which cannot receive! too’ 
many praifes, could have carriéd ‘them 
through the difcouragements which™ they: 
met in the nobleft work in the world}! the 
cultivating and peopling a deferted, part of 
the globe. But by degrees things were mol- 
lied; fome of the trees yielded fultic” for. 
the dyers ; cotton and indigo agréed yell, 
with the foil ; tobacco then becoming fafhion-. 
able i in England anfwered tolerably ; and’ the 
country began gradually to lay afide itsifavage. 
difpofition, and to fubmit to culture <¢ 297 * 
7: efe ood appearances’ in _Americd; ‘arid 
che ‘form! ‘which 3 fomeitime “after began’ nto. 
gather in "England, encouraged? miahy~to® rO 
ove; * but ftill’ the‘ colony receivéd no“Gft-of 
ates 3 G33 encou- 
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encouragément fromthe governinent, which 
at’thatitime underftédd ‘the advantages of ¢o-" 
lonies: but little’; -and which was befides aiuck! 
worfe! occupied . in fowitig thofe feeds of bit-' 
ternefs, which''camé mare wards: {o terribly to! 
their ‘own lips? The court ‘took no other 
notice of this idaria than “to grat it to a very 
unworthy and unfaithful’ ‘favourite; the earl 
of Carlifle ; which as may be iBEEGS “proved 
of no’ advantage to the fettlement.° 

“a However, as this colony had the’ hardiert 
breeding, and’ the moft laborious infancy of 
any of dur fettlements, fo'it w as far ftronger! i in 
its? ftarnina, and grew avithi jreater’ fpeed’; -and’ 
that to an height, “which, ite ronen proved 
beyond 3 any reaforiable doubt, could fcarcely be 
beliéved>”' Fon in this fmall ifland, which is 
but twerity~five miles‘in length, andin breadth: 
but fourteen, -in little more than twenty years 
after'its firft fettlement, that is, in 1650, it 
contained upwards of fifty thotfand whites of 
all’fexés'dnd ages, “and a much greater number 
of <blacks’ gad? tadien flaves: ‘The “foriner ‘of 
which flaves they bought ; the latter they ac~ 
quired’ ‘by’ means nét at all to! their honour ; 
for they {eizéd upon'thofe unhappy men, with~ 
out any pretence," in'the neighbouring iflands} 
andvcdrfied them -into’flavery. A’ practice, 
which has ‘rendéred the Caribbee™ Indiaris if- 
réconcileable to ts ever fince. 26° ve Diepaae 
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This fmall, ifland, peopled> by -upwards,-of 
one hundred. thoufand. fouls, -was not-yet above 
half of it cultivated, nor «was the-induftry_.of 
the inhabitants.at a ftand. A little before the 
period I have mentioned, _they- learned the 
method of making fugar; and this enlarging 
the {phere of their trade,, they grew. prodigi- 
oufly rich and numerous: ++ = gds1ovre 
About this time the government: injEng- 
land, which was.then in the, hands-of-,Crom- 
well, confined -the trade of; Bar badoes-,to}the 
mother country ; before, it had been-;mana- 
ged altogether by the Dutch. Therigour exer- 
cifed towards the royal.party, obliged feveral 
gentlemen of very good familiés to fettle in this 
iiland, which was far from being peopled like 
fome other colonies, by fugitives:and;perfons 
defperate at home. After the -reftoration,.it 
continued {till to advance by very hafty; ftrides: 
Not Jong after the.reftoration, king Charles 
created thirteen baroncts from the gentlemen 
of.this ifland, fome of whom were:worthi,ten 
thoufand: pounds a year, and none; follittle as 
one thoufand. vag -svelt doidye 
_+In-1676,..which was the meridian ‘of.,this 
fettlement,. their-whites -were computed -to-be 
till, much about: fifty thoufand, -but their, ne- 
groe flavésswere-increafed {0 as,to be. ;upwards 
of-one hundred. thoufand of-all kinds.4 2 hey. 
employed four hundred fail of fhips;-one-with 
‘another of an hundred and fifty tons, in their 
out G 4 trade ; 
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trade; their annual.exported produce.in} fu-: 
gar, , indigo, , ginger, cotton,, &c. amounted:to. 
upwards of , three hundred and fifty thoufand, 
pounds, , and, their circulating. cath at home 
was_two,, bundred , thoufand. It, is probable, 
that Holland., itfelf, -or. perhaps even the beft 
inhabited parts of (China, were never peopled 
tothe. fame proportion, , nor, have,they, land of 
the,‘ ‘fame dimenfions, ‘which produces any 
thing, like the fame profits..., But fince.,that 
time, the ifland -has been arch upon. ‘the 
decline. ,. . "The growth of the French fugar. 
asnds. ‘and. the fettlement of Antigua, , St. 
>hr Chriiftopher’ Sy Nevis, and Montferrat, as well 
as. the. gteater, eftablifhment in, Jamaica, have 
drawn, away, from, time to time a vaft number 
of their people. ,..A terrible contagion, {aid to 
be brought over by-the troops from England, 
but more, "probably. derived from jtheucoalttof 
Africa, attacked the ifland in the year 1692 $ 3 
it E raged like a peftilence ;, twenty have died in. 
a. day i in their, principal .town ; and all parts 
Sratien ifland fuffered in proportion. .. This: 
ficknels, continued, " with fome abatements for. 
feveral, vyears,, and left an.,ill. difpofition , inj the: 
climate, ever, afterwards.) War,jraged at .the, 
fame time ‘with this diftemper ; and: the Bar- 
badia Ns$sx who, yaifed .a good number of,.men, 
loft ma NY,.Q them | ,in,.fruitlefs , expeditions. 
again{t, t the French ifl iflands., ' The land, too be-" 
gan, not “to, yield, quite fo, kindly as it formerly: 
la 
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had doné>'aivd in" {eine “‘places“they’ Wete‘SbliL 
ged to: ‘Warluce“it. ‘NAM thefe*caufes contri-' 
buted ‘to’réduée'the numbers and opulence’ o: of 
‘this ‘célebrated ifland.- ’ But it is only in corn" 
pafifon® ‘of itfelf, that-it may Be’ confidered ‘in 
any other than the’ moft” flourithing condition; 
even'at! this’ day-3? for’ ‘even ‘now it ‘contains. 
twenty-five thoufand whites, very! near eighty, 
thoufand ‘negroes, and it thi s'above | twenty— 
five thoufand hogfheads , of fugar;’"to the value’ 
of ‘three hundred thoufand” "pounds, ~ befides’ 
rum, molaffes, ‘cotton,’ ginger, and aloes’s’ an 
immenfe? 'peopling 2 and produce for’ a country 
not’containing more than one hundred’ thou= 
fand‘acres’of land.’ By the rife of fugars}' ‘the 
returns of ‘this ifland are little lefs' than “Ee 
were in its moft flourifhing times’ ? 774 hore s 

This ifland can raife near five’thoufand indh 
of its own'militia, and it has generally" a regi-’ 
ment of ' regular troops, ‘thotigh: not very eome 
pleat!’ It is fortified by nature all“along’ the 
windward fhore by the’ rocks and: fhoalst {oa 
toibeinear two thirds utterly’ inacceffible. 10n 
the'lééward fide it has good harbours 3 “but 'the 
whold' coaft is’ ‘protected by a line‘ of: fevéri 
miiles'in , length, and: feveral forts to*defend‘‘it 
at the Hott material places. Ee 3c lta by obit 9 ae 

(Fhey® fipport’ their ‘own!* eftablith ment, 
which isvery cohifiderable, = with | great credit. 
Thé « ‘poveFrnor’, § s ‘placé Mis she worth”: at “Wea APS 
thoafand pound ‘47 ‘year andhe ref ‘of their 
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officers have ,yaluable appointments. -;;They 
provide very handfomely-for.their clergy, who 
are of.the church ;of.England, which is.the 
religion eftablifhed here, as,it is in the other 
iflands. Here,are very few,diffenters. There is 
in general an appearance of fomething more of 
order and, decency, and: of ,a.fettled people, 
than in any other.colony in the: Weft-Indies. 
They have here a:college, founded and well 
endowed by .the virtue and liberality.of that 
great, man_,colonel Chriftopher .Codrington, 
who was a native of this ifland, and who.for 
a great number of amiable and ufeful qualities, 
both in public and private life, for his courage, 
and the zeal. for,the good of, his country, -his 
humanity, his. knowledge and love of litera- 
ture, was far,the richeft produ¢tion and moft 
fhining ornament this ifland ever had. 

This college does not fo fully anfwer the 
intentions of the excellent, founder, as it might 
do. If the fund was applied to the education 
of.a number of,catechifts forjthe inftruction of 
the negroes, fome of ,them of, their own co- 
Jour, it would be a vaft public advantage, be- 
fides the charity, or perhaps the indifpenfable 
duty,of,,fome fuch: work. .. , 5 
gcuaHS college is in Bridge-town, the. capita} 
of this ifland, which, before the late fire,: con- 
tained ,.about jytwelve hundred, houfes,+ very 
handfomelyibuilt, and inhabited by a numerous 
and wealthy people. ‘The country of astioe 
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does has a moft beautiful appearance; ' fwelling: 
here and:there-into ‘gentle hills; ‘fhining by: 
the cultivation of every part,’ by the verdure of 
the :fugar ‘canes, ‘the bloom and'' fragrance ‘of 
theaumber of: orange, lemon, lime, ‘and citron’ 
trees, the guavas, papas; aloes, ’and'a vaft mul- 
titude:of other elegant and. ufeful'plants, that. 
rife‘intermixed with 'the houfes of the gentle- 
men, which are fown thickly on’every’part ‘of 
thei. ifland. Even: the negroethuts,’ though 
mean,! contribute‘to the beauty of the’ country ;' 
forithey fhade them with plantain trees, which 
give their villages the appearance of'fo many 
beautiful groves. In‘fhort, there'is-‘no place 
in the: Weft-Indies’ comparable to Barbadoes; 
in‘ pointfof* numbers of people, cultivation of 
the:foil, and thofe elegancies and conveniencies 
which refult from both..." 911ite pn: 
CF, EMS. nat peri. weer? BETS 
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: on cgert, opekiy Dios peste: 
t. Chriftopher, Antegua, Nevts, Montferrat's! 
‘09 their prefent condition and'force. ~ ?* ~%% 
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SETHE: ifland of St. Chriftépher’s ‘isthe 
chief of thofe which we poffefs amongft 
the'\eeward iflands. It was firft!fettledb 
a Ps on a 7 e ° a Mi by. kas 
the’ French’and’Englifh in the year'1626; but 
after various’ fortunes it was’ entirely Gedéd'‘to 
us by “the treaty 90f-- Utrecht.1!-This:ifland is 
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about feventy-five:-miles*in compafs. ,’The 
circuit of Anteguais butlittle inferior. Nevis 
and Montferrat' are the ‘fmalleft of the four, 
hot- exceeding for either ‘of them about eigh 
teen: or twenty‘ miles:in circumference. ‘The 
foil “in all thefe'iflands is pretty. much alike ; 
light and ‘fandy, but notwithitanding fertile in 
an high degree.” Antegua ‘has’ no rivulets of 
frefh water, and. but very few {prings, this 
made it be deemed uninhabitable for a long 
time ;: but now they fave the rains in pands 
and cifterns with great care, and they are rare- 
ty in great diftrefs for water. In a word, this 
ifland,. which we formerly thought ufelefs, 
has got the ftart of all the Leeward iflands, 
increafing every day in its produce and inha- 
bitants, -both freemen and flaves. It has one 
of“ the beft harbours in the Weft-Indies; on 
it’'ftands the principal town called St. John’s, 
which is large and wealthy. ‘* 

wep he- land of ot. Chriftopner sis enot sto 
much on thé increafe. Neither that nor-‘any 
of the Leeward iflands yields any commedity 
of confequence but what is-derived from the 
cane, except Montferrat, which exports fome 
indigo, but of a very inferior kind. 

It is judged that theifland of St. Chrifto- 
pher’s contains about feven thoufand whites 
and. twenty thoufand negroes ; that Antegua 
has alfo about feven thoufand of the former 


colour,/and thirty thoufand blacks; and that 
Nevis 
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Nevis and Montferrat- may have each about 
five thoufand Europeans, who are the matters 
of ten or twelve thoufand African flaves: So 
that the whole .of.. the Leeward iflands, may, 
be reckoned without exaggeration to maintain 
about. twenty . thoufand Englith,. of whe 
every, fingle man gives bread to, feveral .i in 
England, which is effected by , the, labour of 
near feventy thoufand negroes. ‘Of the, ifland 
of Barbuda I {fay little, becaufe it has-no di- 
rect trade with England. . It 1s employed, 1x 
hufbandry, and raifing freth provifions for the 
ufe of the neighbouring colonies. It is the 
property of the Codrington family. ae sf 
Thefe iflands are under the management 
of one governor, who has the title of captain 
general and governor in chief of all the Carib 
bee iflands from Guadalou e to Port., Rico, 
His poft is worth about three thoufand_ five 
hundred pounds a year. Under him, each 
ifland has its particular deputy governor, at a 
falary of two hundred pounds a year, and, its 
feparate, independent legiflative of. a council; 
and an affembly of the reprefentatives. -, 
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: winds. Hurricanes. Their ‘prognofiics. Pro- 
dice of the Weft=Indies.. Sugar. The man~ 
“ner of maifachuring. ite, Planters in the 
‘We oft Indies. ~ Their way. of ‘lift 2 and manage 
ment of their affairs.’ nts, Negroes... 

HE climate in AK our Weft-India dibacks 
is nearly the fame, allowing for, thofe 
accidental differences which the ‘feveral fitua- 
tions and qualities of the lands themfelves 
produce. | As ‘they lie Within the tropic, and 
that the fun goes quite over their heads, paf- 
fing beyond them to the north, and never, re-~ 
tifes further from any of them than about Yo, 
degrees to the South, they are continually 
fabjécted ‘to.-the extreme of an heat, which 
would be intolerable, if the trade wind rifing 
gradually as the ‘fun gathers {trength did not, 
blow’ in upon them from the ‘fea, ‘and refreth. 
the air in fucha manner as.to enable them. to. 
attend their concerns even under the meridian 
fun. yee Teale ‘other hand, as the night ad-. 
vances, a breeze. begins to be perceived, which. 
blows ‘fmartly from the land, as it were from. 
its center, towards the fea, toall points of, ithe 
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By the faine remarkable providence | in the 
difpofing of things it is,. that, when the fun has’ 
made a great’ progrefs towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes ina manner, verticle, he. 
draws after him fuch a vaft' body of clouds’ 
as fhield them from his direct beams ; and dif- 
folving into rain, cool the air, and refrefh'the 
country, thirfty with the long‘drought, which 
commonly reigns from the beginning of Janu- 
ary to the latter end of May.” | 

The rains in the Weft-Indies. are, by -no. 
means the things,they are with us. Our hea- 
vieft rains are but dews comparatively. . They 
are rather floods of water, poured from ‘the 
clouds’ with a prodigious impetuofity ; the 
rivers rifé in,a moment; new rivers and. lakes. 
are formed, and in a fhort time all the low. 
country is under water. Hence it.is, that the 
rivers, which have’ their fource , within , the 
tropics, {well and overflow their’ banks. at a 
certain feafon; and fo miftaken were the an- 
cients in their idea of the torrid zone, which 
they .imagined to be dried and fcorched’ up’ 
with a continual and fervent heat; and to bei 
for that? reafon’ uninhabitable; when in. reality, 
fome’ of the largeft rivers in the world, have 
theif courte within its limits, and the: moifture 
is“ one “of x the greateft i inconveniencies of the 
climate? in’ ‘feveral places. : i 

“The rains make ‘the only diflini@ion of fea- 
fons in the Weft-Indies ;. the trees are. green 
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the. whole year round ; they have no cold,'no 
frofts, no {nows, -and Tae rarely fome-hail’; the 
ftorms of -hail-aie. -however-very violent when 
they happen, and the-hailftones-very great and 
heavy. ‘Whether, it be owing to this moifture 
alone, - which alone does not f€em-to be a fuf- 
ficient caufe, or,toa greater quantity of a ful- 
phurous acid, which predominates in the air in 
this country, ‘metals of all-kinds‘that are fubjeéct 
to the action of fuch caufes -ruft and canker 
ina very fhort time; and this caufe, perhaps 
as. much as the heat itfelf, contributes to make 
the climate of. the Weft-Indies unfriendly and 
unpleafant to an-European conftitution. <: 
. itis in the rainy feafon (principally in the 
month of. Auguft, more rarely in'July and 
September) that they are affaulted by hurri- 
canes; the moft terrible calamity to which they 
are  fabject from the climate; this deftroys at a 
ftroke the labours of many years, and proftrates 
the moft exalted-hopes of the planter, and of- 
ten juit at the moment when he thinks him- 
felf out of the reach of fortune. It is a fudden 
and violent ftorm of wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightening, attended with a furious {welling of 
the feas, and fometimes with an earthquake ; 
in fhort, with ,every circumftance which the 
elements.. qechog affemble that is terrible-’and 
deftru€tive. Firft, they fee as the ‘prelude 
to the enfuing ‘havock, whole fields of -fugar 
canes whirled into the air, and {cattered-over 
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the face of: the’cbuntry.” The é PONgEt” “trees 
of the foréft'ate” torn’ up“by the’ "rovts,; and 
driven about like ftubbles" their windmills; are 
fwept away ina moment 3 ’ their “works, “the 
fixtures, the ponderous’ Copper - boilers; ‘and 
{tills of feveral' hundred weight, are wrenched 
from the ground, and’ battered to pieces ; their 
houfes ate no'protection, the roofs are ‘torn ‘Off 
at one blaft; whilft the rain, which i in an “hour 
rifes five feet, rufhes in ‘upon ‘them twith'an 
irrefiftible vidlence, “Cs wHniY Fick yihy 4 
- There are figns,; which thé WMiiahe of: thefe 
iflands taught our planters, by ‘which they’ can 
prognofticate the approach of*an’ Hurricane. 
The hurricane’comes on either in the’ *‘quar- 
ters, or ‘at the full change of the moon. If 
it comes at the full moon, when you Wareg at 
the change ’obferve thefe figns. That™ day 
you will fee the fky very turbulent ; you" will 
obferve the fun more red than at othee times’; is 
you will perceive a dead calm, and thé hills 
Glear of -all thofe clouds and mifts which 
ufually hover about them. In the clefts of the 
earth,~ and in the wells, you hear a hollow 
Pumbling’ found like’ the rufhing of a’ reat 
wind:’. SAEs ‘night the ftars feem much ‘larger 
than: aa and furrounded with a fort of burs} 
the North-weft fy has a4 black and: menacing 
look';>the-fea emits a ftrong' {mell, ‘and? rifles 
into..valt waves, ofter? without’ ‘any * ‘wind “the 
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ly {tream, and fhikts abaut to the Weft; from 
whence it fometimes blows with intermiffions 
violently: ‘and’ irregularly for about two hours 
at a-timeé:’ You have the fame figns at the full 
of the moon ; the moon herfelf is ‘furround- 
éd with a great ‘bur, ‘and fometimes the fun 
has the ne appearance. Thefe’ prognoftics 
were” taught: -by the Indians ;- and in general 
one may obferve, that i ignorant ‘country. people 
and -barbarous nations are: ‘better obfervers 
of ‘times’ and feafons, and draw better ‘rules 
from. them, than morecivilized and reafoning 
people $- for - they- rely more upon experience 
than theories, they are more careful of tradi- 
tionary: obfervation, and living more in the 
Open air at all- times, and not fo occupied but 
they have leifure ‘to obferve every change, 
though" minute, in that element, they come to 
have great treafures of ufeful matter, though, 

as it’might be expected, mixed with many 
fuperftitious and idle notions as to the caufes. 

Thefe make their obfervations to be rejected 
as chimerical in the grofs by many literati, 
who,are not near fo nice and circum{fpect as 
they: ought to be in diftinguifhing what this 
fort ‘of people may be very competent judges 
ot, and what not. 

.The grand ‘ftaple commodity of the Weft- 
Indies’ is {ugar 5 ; this commodity was not at all 
known to the Geel and Romans, though it 
was rmaded in China in very early times, from 

. whence 
- 2 
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whence.we had the.firft knowledge of-it-s..but 
the Portuguefe were the,firft who cultivated it 
in America, and brought it into requeft.as one 
of the materials of a very univerfal luxury ;in 
Europe. It.is not fettled whether, the cane 
from which this fubftance is extracted- bera 
native of America, or brought thither by; the 
Portuguefe from India and the ccaft of,, Afri- 
ca; but, however the matter may,,be,jin-the 
beginning they made the moft as, they, ftill do 
of the beft fugars which come to market in,this 
art of the world. ‘The fugar cane grows .to 
the height of ‘between fix and eight feet,: full 
of joints, about four or five inches afunder:; 
the colour of the body of the cane, is yellowifh, 
and the top, where it fhoots into leaves, ,of;,a 
vivid green ; the coat is pretty hard, and with- 
in contains a {fpungy fubftance full of. a. juice, 
the. moft lively, elegant, and leaft cloying 
{weet in nature; and which, fucked raw,,.has- 
proved extremely nutritive and wholfome.., § 
. They are cultivated in this manner., In 
the month of Auguft, that is, in the rainy part 
of the year, after the ground is. cleared, and 
well hoed, ‘they lay a piece of, fix-or feven 
joints of the cane, flat in a channel.made for 
it, above half a foot deep ; this they cover with 
the earth, .and fo plant thé whole field, in lines 
regularly difpofed and at proper diftances. , In 
a fhort time a young cane, fhoots out- from 
every joint of the ftock which was interred ; 
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and grows in twelve days to be a pretty tall 
and vigorous plant ; but, it is not until after 
fixteen months, | or thereabouts, | ‘that the canés 
are fit to’‘anfwer the _purpofe. of the planter, 
though they’ may: remain a few months after 
without’ any | “confiderable _ prejudice to him, 
‘The longer they: remain In the ground after 
they are come to ‘maturity, “the lefs juice they 
afford ; but’ this‘is ‘foméwhit compenfated. by. 
the faperior | richnefs of ‘the juice. . ‘That. no 
time may ‘be Toft, they generally divide their 
cane-grounds into three parts. One is of 
ftariding canes, and to be cut that feafon ; the 
fecond is of new-planted canes ; and the third 
is fallow, ‘ready to receive a frefh fupply. In 
fome places, they make fecond and third cut- 
tings from the fame root.’ The tops of the 
canes, and the leaves which grow upen the. 
joints, | make jvery good provender for their 
cattle, © ‘and thé refufe of the cane after grind- 
ing ferveés for fire; fo that no part of this ex- 
cellent plant is without its ufe. 

The canes are ‘cut with a billet, ‘and carried. 
in bundles to the mill, which is now general- 
ly a windmill ; it ‘turns three great cylinders 
or rollers plated with iron fet perpendicularly, 
and cogged’ {fo as to be all moved by the mid- 
dle roller. Between thefe, the canes are bruif- 
ed to pieces, “and ‘the “juice. runs through an 
hole? intd- a vat’ which is placed under the 
rollers. tO" receive it35 from hence it is carried 
é 2 ! epg through 
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through a pipe ‘into a great refervoir, in which 
however, for fear of turning four, it is not fuf- 
fered to reft long ; = DUE 1S conveyed out of that 
by other pipes into the boiling-houfe, -where 
it is received by a large cauldron : : here it re- 
mains, until the feum, which conftantly arifes 
during tHe boiling, is al] taken off; from this, 
it is Hane fuccefiively into five, or, fix -more 
boilers, gradually diminithing in their , fize, 
and tr Bent in the fame manner. In the laft 
Of thee are becomes nite fa very. thick, clammy 
confiftence ; but mere ‘boiling is incapable of 
carrying it fur ther: to advance, the operation, 
they pour in a {mall quantity of lime- water ; 
the immediate effect of this alien mixture iS. 
to raife up the liquor in a very vehement fer- 
mentation ; * Dot co prevent it from running 
over, a bit of butter no larger than a nut is 
thrown in, upon which the fury of ‘the. fer- 
mientation immediately fubfides ; -a veflel of 
two or three hundred gallons requires no 
greater force to quiet it. Itis now taken out 
eval placed i in a cooler, where it dries, granu- 
Tates, and becomes fit to be put into the pots, 
which is the Jaft part of the operation. 

The ,pots are conical, of of a fugar- loaf 
fafhion, open at the point, which mutt be 
confidered as their bottom; here a {trainer iS 
put < acrofs., Tn, thefe _ pots, the fugar purges 
itfelf of its, remaining impurity ; the molafles 
ox treacly part difentangles itfelf from the reft; 
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precipitates ‘and runis out of the aperture at the 
bottom ; sit is now in ‘the condition: ‘called muf- 
cavado'fui ar, ‘of a’ ~yellowith? brown colour, 


and thus‘it'is generally’ put into’ the hogthead 
and fhipped off. 7‘) 


But when they have a mind to’ “refine it yet 
further,' ‘and leave - no, remains at all of the 
molaffes; they™ cover the pots I have juft men-’ 
tioned with a fort-of white clay, like that ufed 
for * tobacco pipes, diluted with water ;' this 
penetrates the jugar, unites with the molaffes, 
and-with them’ runs off, leaving the fugar of 
a whitith colour, | but whiteft at top. ‘This is 
called } ‘Glayed’ fugar 5 ‘the operation is fometimes | 
repeated! once” or’ twice more, and’ the fugar 
every itime ‘diminifhing i in quantity gains con- 
fidérably in‘ value; ‘but ftill is ‘called’ clayed 
fugar.*'’Further than‘ this they‘do not go'in 
the’ plantations, ‘becaufe an heavy duty of fix- 
teen fhillings per hundred weight 1 ‘is laid upon 
all fugars’ He Ahed there ; 3; it is therefore-not to 
my” purpofe to carry the account any further. 

BO teri molafies, | rum 1S made, ° in amanner 
that needs no defcription, fince it ‘differs in no-' 
thing from thé manne? of diftilling any other 
fpirit. *Z From -the {cummings: ‘of the fugar, a : 
meaner {pirit i is ‘procured.’ Rum finds its mar- 
ket*1 in, North America ‘(where- it is conftimed 
by ‘the \ Englith’ inhabitants, or employed in 
the Indian trade: ‘or! diftributed frdm ‘thence 
to the fithery of Newfoundland, and the Afri~ 

can 
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can commerce ;)‘.befides what comes to Eng- 
land and;Ireland. However, a véty great 
quantity of molaffes is taken, off. raw and car- 
ried to New England to be diftilled there. 

They compute'that, when things are well 
managed, -the.rum and molafies pay the char- 
ges. of. the plantation, .and the ;fugars are 
clear gain. However, by ,the particulars we 
have feen, and by.others which, we may eafily 
imagine, the expences.of,a plantation in the 
Weft-Indies:are. very, great,,,and the profits at 
the firft. view precarious; for the chargeable 
articles of the windmill, the boiling, cooling, 
and diftilling houfes,.and the buying and fub- 
fitting a fuitable number of flaves .and; cattle, 
will not fuffer any man to begin a:fugar plan- 
tation of any confequence, not'to mention the 
purchafe of the land, whichis very high, un- 
der, a capital of at leaft five thoufand pounds. 
Neither is .the life.of a planter. a life: of :idle- 
nefg.and luxury; at all times he muft keep a 
watchful. eye upon his: overfeers,- and even 
overfee himfelf occafionally. But at the boil- 
ing, feafon,;if; he is properly attentive to his 
affairs, .no.way.of life can be more laborious, 
and, more dangerous to the health ;. from a 
con{tant. attendance day and night.in the ex- 
treme, united heats of the climate and ‘fo many 
fierce furnaces; add to this,. the loffes by hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, .and bad feafons; and-then 
eae ‘Leben Cine Sheed ae confider, 
tin? : 
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. confider,:when the fugars are in the cafk, that 
he.quits-the hazard,of a,planter, to engape»in 
-the hazards of a merchant, and fhips his.pro- 
duce:at his own. rifk.4. The :fum ofall might 
‘make.-one: believe, ; thiat it could: never anfwer 
to,engage in this bufinefs-; but, :notwithftand- 
ing. all this, there are no parts.of, the. world, 
in which great eftates are .made in.fo-fhort ‘a 
time as in “the ‘Weft-Indies.,, The produce. of 
a few; good feafons will provide againft the «ill 
effects of the worft; as the planter is fure of:a 
‘fpeedy, and profitable market for his produce, 
which , has a. readier -fale than: perhaps any 
other commodity.in the. world. 
»,sLarge, plantations ,are generally under. the 
care of a manager or chief overfeer, who has 
-commonly +a falary, of .an. hundred and fifty 
-pounds a year, with overfeers under him-in 
‘proportion to the greatnefs of the plantation, 
one to-about,thirty negroes, and at the rate.of 
‘about forty.pounds., Such plantations too have 
a furgeon at a, fixed falary employed to take 
-care. of ythe negroes which belong:to.it. But 
sthes courfe, which is the leaft. troublefome. to 
the owner of the eftate is, to let the land, with 
all the works and the {tock of cattle and flaves, 
to a tenant, who gives fecurity for the payment 
of the rent and the keeping up repairs and 
the ftock. The eftate is generally eftimated 
to fuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the 
beft 
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beft years: !' Such tenants, if induftrious: and 
frugal menj -foon make good eftates for them- 
felves. : it GF ct SS 

The' negroes in’the plantations are fubfifted 
at a very ealy rate. This is generally by allot- 
ing: 'to each famiily of them a*{mall portion. of 
land; and allowing them two days in the wéek, 
Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it ; fome are 
fubfitted in this manner, but-othérs find their 
negroes themfelves with’ a‘certain’portion of 
Guinea or Indian corn, and to’fome a falt’her- 
ring, or a {malk quantity of bacon or falt pork 
aiday. +i All the ‘reft of the charge confifts in 
a cap, a fhirt, a pair of breeches,’ ftockings.and 
fhoes; the whole not exceeding forty fhillings 
a year. ve ‘ : Task hey Wine 
fiv’To° particularize the commodities” proper 
forsithe Weft-India markét,* would ‘be'-to 
enumerate all the -neceffaries}: Conveniéncies, 
and'luxuries of life; for they have’ nothin 
of their own but the commodities ‘I: have al- 
'ready'mentioned. «Traders there make:a very 
large profit upon all they fell; and all kind*of 
handicraftimen; efpecially carpenters; brick- 
layer sand 'brafiers, get very great encourage- 
ment.pus Sit eeat = dp. Je moon rons Bde kl ae 
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Obfervations, on the fettlement of the. Weft- 
~dndies. » Advantages there. for tempers pre- 
sp pudicial at home.. Bad. tempers not always 
3.moxious,in every fenfe. rnisn Lo, 
sie spe. 3 ries Sie a me ES Sree = TALe 
ep HE. difpofition to induftry, has,a varie- 
~  ty.of- characters, and.is by no means 
conftantly.of the fame colour.. Some acqui- 
efce:in a moderate labour through the .whole 
of their lives, attended with no rifk either,to 
their:perfons or,their gains ; fuch fort of peo- 
ple,.who form the beft citizens in general, 
are fit to ftay.at home. Others, full as remote 
from. an indolent difpofition, ;are,;of quite a 
different character. Thefe are: fiery, reftlefs 
tempers, willing to undertake the fevereft 
labour, provided it promifes but a. fhort con- 
tinuance, ,who .Jove rifk and hazard; whofe 
{chemes are always vaft, and-who. put. no 
medium between being great ,and: being un- 
done. Characters,,of this fort, ; efpecially, when 
they. happen in low.-and middling life, are 
often dangerous: members in.a; regular and fet- 
tled:community. : But the. Weft-Indies open 
a,fair, and ample field to-encourage perfons of 
fuch-a difpofition ;;‘and-; it may be reckoned 
one;very great benefit of our poffeffions in that 
part ‘of; the ;world, that, befides the vait quan- 
+5, tities 
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tities of our fabrics which they confume, our 
feamen that they employ; and’ our revenues, 
that they fupport, they are a vent to carry. 
off .fuch fpirits,;” whom aeheye keep “occu= 
pied:greatly to the public bene tak Our‘domi-~ 
nions are fo circumftanced, ‘and: afford -fuch a 
variety, that all difpofitions to bufinefs, of what 
kind foever, may have exercife without pref- 
fing upon one another. . It is befides-a great 
happinefs, that unfortunate-men,’ whom un- 
avoidable accidents, the frowns‘of:the world,. 
orithe cruelty of creditors, would have render- 
ed miferable to themfelves, and ufelefs to ‘the 
public; may find?a fort of ‘afylum, ‘where at 
laft they often fucceed fo well; as to have rea~: 
fon to-blefs thofe accidents, which drove them 
from their country poor, deferted, and defpifed,: 
to return’ them to it in opulence-.and cre- 
dit. Of fuch a change every one:can produce’ 
many inftances of his own knowledge ; ‘as. 
whoever looks about him cannot fail .to:fee7a' 
greatinumber of .perfons, who, having taken 
wrong fteps in the beginning ‘of ‘their. lives; 
have-eftablifhed fuch:a character‘ of: weaknefs 
and imprudence,. as prevents them ever. after 
from being: trufted or : employed, wherever 
they. areiatialliknown, although ‘their*charac)) 
ters: fhouldsbe altogether. changed, vanduthe 
paffions ‘quite -fubfided" which’: gave ‘éccafion 
tostheir. errorsiegSuch_ perfons! become; firft; 
indigent, then ¢defperate,‘and at ‘laft abandons 
“pea! ed 3 
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ed; but when they have an opportunity of 
going where this prejudice does not. operate 
againit them, .they fet up as new men. With 
the’ advantage-oftan experience acquired by 
their miftakes,* they are free from the ill repu- 
tation which attended them; and they prove 
of vaft‘fervice to their country, to which they 
could be of no advantage whilft they remain- 
éd'in it. There are perfons tco, far. more 
blameable than either of the former forts, who, 
having erred without proper caution in points 
6f- “morality, *.are defervedly regarded with 
diftruft and abhorrence, though they may be 
at‘'bottom far from being utterly abandoned ; 
and~are. ftill; excepting their charafler, the 
ftuff proper for making very good men of the 
world. pre SY 

‘’-Thefe are the feveral forts of people, who, 
with very few exceptions, have fettled the 
Weft-Indies, and North-America in a good 
meafure. And thus have we drawn from the 
raflinefs of Hot and vifionary men; the im- 
prudence’ of youth; the corruption of bad 
morals; and even from the wretchednefs and 
mifery: of perfons deftitute and’undone; the 

reat fource of our wealth, our ftrength,: and 
our power. ‘And, though this was neither the 
effect of our -wifdom, nor the confequence of 
our forefight ; ‘yet, having happened, it may’ 
ténd’ to ‘give us ‘more wifdom and a better 
foréfight ;~ for it will undoubtedly be a ftand- 
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ing monitor, to us,. how much we ought ta 
cherifh the colonies we have.. already eftabz 
lifhed, by every encouragement in our power, 
and by every teafonable - ‘indulgence ; and ,it 
will be an additional {pur to athe us AGUS in 
the acquifition of. new ones; fince experi- 
ence has taught us, that, as there is no foil or 
climate which will not fhew itfelf. grateful 
to culture, fo that there is no difpofition, no: 
character in mankind, which ,may, not ,be 
turned with dextrous management to the 
public advantage. , Thofe rulers, who “make 
complaints , of ibe temper of . their people, 
in almoft any refpect, ought rather to lament 
their own want of genius, which blinds them 
to the ufe of an inftrument purpofely put into, 
theirhands by Providence, for effecting perhaps, 
the greateft things., There are, humaursyrin 
ERE body, which, contained, may, be noxious,te, 
,. yet which, fent abroad, -are the proper ma= 
Be for generating new bodies. Provi-, 
dence, and a great minifter who fhould, ‘imiz. 
tate Providence, often gain their ends ;by,, 
means, that feem moft contrary to, them ; for 
earthquakes and hurricanes, and floods, - are, 
as neceffary , to, the well-being of things, ‘as. 
calm and fun- fhine ; life and beauty are.dr awh, 
from death and corruption ; ; and the moft efx, 
cacious medicines are often found united with, 
the mott. ‘deadly’ poifons. This, as,it it well, 
known, is the order of nature, . and: pethePes 
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tt “might™ not’ anwifely’ be confidered. ‘as an 
Crapple | for ee ile oie 
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reo U G H we have’ ‘drawn fich great 

as advantages’ from our ‘pofleifions i in the 
Weft'Indiés, and aré, evenin our ‘prefent way 
of acting,” ‘likely to ‘continue to draw ftill 
riore 3 and though we have not wholly’ neg- 
lected the culture of that ufeful province; yet 
foie will think’ theré’ are fome things yet left 
undone,’ fome: ‘things:in which our neighbours 
Have ‘fet us’ a” laudable example, and fome 
others which the i inconveniences we have felt 
from the want of them demonftrate to be ne- 
ceflary to ourfelves. But'it is not my. pur- 
pofe to’ handle this fubject in its full extent, 
fince it is the-wifdom and power ‘of the legif- 
lature, and not ‘the uriauthorifed {peculations 
of a private man, which can effect any thing 
ufeful in this~ Way. ‘A Weft-Indian who is 
naturally warm an his temper, and not'too fer- 

vilely obedient ° to the rules of the bienfeance, 
right find fome faults i in Our proceedings here, 
and “would ‘perhaps reafon in a manner’ not 
unlike the following. * 
om «* One 
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Sos G)iie would: think, from. fome inftances, 
that, at the diftance’ we are placed from the 
feat of authority, we were too remote to enjoy 
its prote€tion, but,not to feelits weight. In- 
numerable are the grievances which have op- 
preffed us from our infancy, and which contri+ 
bute to bring on us_a,premature old age ,. Not 
one of the leaft evils under which’ our planta~ 
tions in the Weft-Indies groan, is the fupport 
of an expenfive civil eftablifhment, fuited~ra- 
ther to an eftablifhed and independent country 
in the plenitude of wealth and power, than 
to newly fettled ‘colonies, to. which nobody 
thinks himéelf to belong as to his country, and 
which. ftr uggle with a total want of almoft alk 
the neceflaries and conveniences of life. . The 
building and ‘maintaining of the public. works 
and fortifications, is a weight to. which we are 
totally unequal, and the laying of, which upon 
our fhoulders is directly contrary to,the very, 
purpofe for which you cultivate the colonies; zs 
for, though the produce of thefe:colanies is in, 
general to be confidered as aluxury, . yet ig it of 
the. greateft’ value to you; firft, as,it {upplies; 
you | with things, which, if not from us, YOU. 
mutt, certainly , take from foreign.” nations... 
Even in, this view the colonies are extremély. 
ufeful: “5 But there is another, anda much more, 
advantageous’ light in which you, may, view. 
them ; “you may | cotifider them as they. fupply 
you with’ “a commadity which’ ‘you, export: to 
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other'countries,tand ‘which helps to-bring the 
balance of trade in‘youf favour. © 2 « 3% «Ge 
-“"Fhe whole fecréet--of managing -a- foreién’ 
market’is contained‘in two-words, to have thé 
commodity of a’ good kind,’and-to fell it cheap; 
and: the whole ‘domeftic- policy: of- trade-con- 
fifts in ‘contrivingto anfwer thefe two ends} 
and principally-the latter.“ -Now,’ by what nia- 
gic’can Wwe effect to fell’ as cheap'as the French 
at any foreign market, when our planters: pay 
four and a half per cent. duty upon’‘all the ‘fu- 
gars, which they fhip off in America, arid this 
after-having had the fame commodity in effect 
hheavily taxed before by the poll on the negroes 
which work it; and by other impofitions, which 
thé planters endure according to'the exigén- 
cies of the government? whenthe Frénch plan- 
ter. pays a very-infignificant poll-tax at-worft, 
and-not one’ per cent. duty upon‘all the fugars 
he exports; when he buys his negroes at an 
eafier:rate than we-can do; -when he is more 
favoured upon every occafion, and is befides of 
atemper more induftrious and frugal, than is 
found:in our-people, Befides this, upon fud- 
den emergencies,-iwe ,run very*much in debt ; 
the ifland of Barbadoes at one: {troke expended 
thirty. thoufand -pounds upon a fortification, to 
fay :nothing-of-what-thisand what other iflands 
have: done iftthe fame way::and upon fimuilar 
occafions.? :We.arejin reality-only your factors:; 
you-in-England ought to-confider -yourfelves 
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asithe, merchaats; .who fhould beat the whole 
expence, and fhould willingly abide, by; what- 
foever :lofs~accrues.; fince,the profits are: all 
your.own,; and,fince.in the end,.by the courfe 
of trade, .the;lois.too, let.you. take what fhift- 
ing, meafures you: pleafe to .avoid_it, -and.,.to 
cheat yourfelyes; with appearances. It.1s réa- 
fanable;that- you .fhould: lay what duty; you 
pleafe.upon what is confumed amongft your- 
felves, becaufe,you govern,that market as you 
pleafe; but what-you charge, or, -fuffer;to.be 
charged, on,the ,iflands,-is ;only the.price: of 
your own. goods-inhanced fo much-at the-fo- 
reign market; :there pyou;have no exclufive 
privilege,.and:there you are fure to. fuffer.-< If 
that duty which is laid in England upon the 
produce of our iflands, or even half of it;<were 
expended, .as in reafon it ought,: for the-fup- 
port of our eftablifhment, »we might: wellsbe 
freed from. the: heavy -burdens . whichs we 
bear,. and confequently might be. fomewhat 
upon a par with our-neighbours,.- In-‘our.pre- 
{ent,condition, we not only pay very ample fa- 
laries to our governors, but, they_are befides 
fuffered to make the moft they:.can,.bysma> 
nagement, of our weaknefs, .to.. cheat-us into 
voluntary, gratuities, which we have given-of- 
ten without a due confideration of. our. circum 
{tances. +. This-cuftom prompts our governors 
to -ufe.a jthoufand arts, equally: unbecoming 
their character and prejudicial :to.the: provinces 

VOL: ' I they 
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they-govern. ,-Itjis this-which induces. them 
toyfomenty, ehote divifions -which tear us.; to 
Fieces ;tand which - :prevent us from attending 
ierioufly.and entirely, to. what will beft advance 
the, profperity,of - -our. fettlements. noth 
“yilt,were.a tedious.and difagreeable tafk; to 
run through. ; all-the mifchiefs, of which that 
one,;error: of;fending. a governor to-make the 
mott, she, can. of; us,is the fruitful fource. The 
governor, Is allow, ought to have every where 
a,certain,: reafonable, and even a genteel fala- 
Ty34 but then, when he has this, he ought 
not to; ] be in;a condition-to hope for any thing 
further, tand ought to confider nothing .but 
how ;-he+may beft Retrorng the duty of. his 
Office. -5.. gs oe 

But,1 hear. it Shy that we are nea 
extremely chargeable to England, who fends 
her, jtroops to protect us, and her fleets to 
cover, our.trade, at a very great expence, for 
which we. ought to be contented,:and even 
thankful ; -and that it is; unreafonable to ex- 
peat fhe fhould bear.every part-of our burden, 
loaded as fhe-is«with: the weight of a vaft 
national debt,..and-a moft expenfive eftablifh- 
ment of,,her.own. - But to this:my anfwer is 
fhort, , -plain, wand spradtical: pi he-French,do 
all; this. They,fend- armies and. fleets to proteé 
their. colonies ¢-as: «well as.you,;,but they fup- 
pert,the, eftablifhment in their own plantations 
ngtwithftanding:; :and ; ;they are far from‘fup- 
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pofing this ‘an! infupportable !burden!oe They 
know that a/little judicious expence™ is‘ often 
the beft- economy in the world, ‘and:that’in 
this cafe;' it is Only {paring their own :fubjects 
in the Weft-Indies; and levying: the money 
laid out for'their:ufe upon-the' foreign ‘confu- 
mer. ‘! >What they do,: I'fee-no‘impoffibility: of 
our doing. They learned many of''their’max- 
ims of trade, as: well as many: of’ the fabriés 
which fupply it, from us-; with we would 
learn from them in our turn!-We hiive,“in= 
deed, fome years ago eafed the trade, by’ per- 
mitting fhips “from ‘the iflands» to‘ carry our 
produce out directly to foreign markets‘; but 
{till it is fo clogged, that we'do not? feel: all 
the benefit which we might expect from'a 
more general and! better regulated ‘liberty. 

Not tocarry our enquiries further, fee-what 
you have gained by prohibiting us to land our 
fugars directly in Ireland, before they are firft 
entered in an-Englifh port. What*was’the 
confequence ? why your fugars’ grew: dear by 
this loading: and. unloading, and paffing’ back= 
ward and forward. ‘The Portuguefe offered 
fugars” of - at. leaft equal goodnefs, and‘at-a 
much'more moderate price. *The-merchants 
intIrelandiwould not refufe {6 godd- an: Offer 
out of iaxcompliment to'-you, who-'in this 'in- 
ftancepaidt!them'no compliment’at all-;~and 
you cannot, for-very'good réafons!: difpute'with 
thePortuguefeabouttits. «If this has’ happén= 
SANE OS Ig2- ed 
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ed at ones ‘the confequence muft be infi- 
nitely, worfe abroad. But it is faid that-our 
failures abroad are only ,owing to this; that 
WE 4, have, not ground enough _conveniently. 
fituated to produce. more fugars' than fatisfies, 
the home, demand. But ‘this is far enough 
from. the. ‘cafe. ‘There is in feveral of the, 
iflands, but there is in Jamaica i in particular, 
a great quantity of good land, and well enough 
Gituated too, if means were taken to bfing it 
into culture, and a choice of markets to ani- 
mate. the planter i in the cultivation ; who cer- 
tainly deferves every fort of encouragement, as 
he-afks for nothing but to be put into fuch a 
condition, as may enable him to be of more 
fervice to his mother-country. 
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State 4 es negroes in the Weft- _Indies. Danger 
from, them. Methods propofed for. remedying 
thefe abufes. The necefity of. increafi ng the 
whites. Ufe of this regulation in trade. 


N, ane ‘foregoing manner. the W eft-Indian 
I would {tate fome part of what, he con- 
ceives. to be his grievances ; and thofe I’ be- 
lieve. ‘he would be earneft enough to | ‘have 
remedied. But there are other regulations, 
which a perfon not concerned in their‘affairs 


maight think very proper too,. but which the 
W elt- 
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‘Weft-Indjan., would enter in: with a much 
greater: degiee of, phlegm. | . eae 
There are now allowed to be in our Welt- 
Indies, ,at leaft,” two hundred and thirty t, thou- 
fand_negroe flaves ; and it is allowed too ‘that, 
‘upon the higheft calculation, the whites there, 
inall, donatamount to ninety “thoufand fouls. 
This difproportion fhews {fo clearly at’ the 
firft, glance how much the colonies are éidan= 
gered, both from within, and swithout 3 * how 
much expofed to the, “affaults. of a foreigit" ene- 
my, and to the see ions *Oik their’ own 
flaves (which latter circumftanice in ‘alt’ our 
Aflands kéeps the people in " perpetual” appre- 
henfions, ) that it may be a juft caufe of fur- 
prize, that no meafures whatfoever are taken 
to correct this dangerous irregularity. Ess 
This difproportion between the freemen 
and negroes grows more vifible every day. 
That enterprifing {pirit, which the novelty of: 
the object and various concurrent caufes ‘had 
produced in thé laft century, has decayéd, very 
much. We have as many men indigent -and 
unemployed at home as we had then; but they 
have;not, the fame fpirit and activity they, had 
at that, time., The difpofition of the people 
in the Weft- ‘Indies concurs with that of dur 
people, ‘at, home, to increafe and perpetuate 
the evil, of which J complain ; ; .for they chufe 
to.do every thing. by, negroes, which ‘can poffi- 
bly, be, done by, therm’; and ‘though’ they ‘have 
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Jaws, and ordinances :to oblige them:to keep: a 
certain ‘numberof white fervants in fome pro- 
portion .to their- blacks,;in .moft places:.thefe 
laws .are-but a dead letter. s‘They find it-more 
ealy,,to pay the penalty, ,.when feldom it is ex+ 
acted,,than to.comply. with the law. Their 
avarice in.thefe ,particulars make them blind to 
the; hazards: to; which ..they: expofe the fum 
total, of. their affairs. ‘This difpofition in the 
planters is now almcft grown inveterate, and 
to jfuch a-degree, that the remedy will proba- 
bly never.be adminiftered by themfelves ; and 
if, this ‘difpofition continues, in:a little time 
which is indeed nearly the cafe already,);all 
the .Englifh in our colonies there will confift of 
Jittle; more than-a.few planters and merchants; 
and:,the reft will be a defpicable,. though'a 
dangerous, becaufe a numerous and difaffected, 
herd of African flaves. pat 
4:: indubitably the fecurity, as well as the fo- 
lid; wealth of every nation, confifts principally 
‘in;the number of low and middling men ofa 
free,condition, and that beautiful gradation 
from, the higheft to the loweft, where the 
tranfitions, all, the way are almoft-impercepti- 
ble. To, produce this ought to be the aim and 
mark ‘of,every:well-regulated commonwealth, 
and,,;none. -has., ever. flourifhed upon. other 
:principles.;-.‘But when we confider the.colony 
out 30fi:that;independent light, ‘and asvit:‘is 
related ;to, Great Britain, -it,is clear:that!.this 
saqorg. , = neglect 
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neglect is‘of “great : detriment* to? the ‘mother 
country ;' becaufe it. is certain,=that! the éon~' 
fumption of our commodities ithere would"be 
in a‘great meafiire in proportion to‘thé:num+ 
ber of white men; and‘there is'nobody’ attall 
acquainted with the plantations; “who will’not 
readily allow, that, when'I fay-one white man 
takes off as much of our manufactures*as'three 
negroes, I eftimate his valuéiuto us at alyety 
Townace: — Somile wea 2 eromnély 
But the neceffity of having-there® a“proper 
number of*whites is nét only ftronsly n+ 
forced by the ’confideration of the’ great'gain 
which would‘from-thence accrue to us;-*biut 
from the vaft favings which fuch an arrange® 
ment would produce. ‘The militia ofthe 
Weft-Indies is exceedingly: well trainéd?fo 
as to be in difcipline not very much infériér, 
but in courage and fpirit beyond, ‘ moft ‘régii- 
lar troops ; and they really want nothing but 
fufficient numbers to be able -fully ‘to Sdéfend 
themfelves, and occafionally to: annoyl'the. 
enemy; for both which‘-purpofes»-they2ate 
infinitely. more fit, by being habituatéd to‘the 
climate; thah-raw troops, which‘in this part 
of ‘the :world: can never meet the!'enemy 24h 
thé~-fieldscewith> much more “thanv half *¢héir 
complement. hAtlefs number of* troops walla 
do there“inallitimes; if> this’ point -was? well 
ftudied ; ‘and Id may: venture'toifay;'that “the 
tranfporting and | comfortably) providing *f6r’a 
taaleay. - | tee proper 
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proper, number of,men heffe€tually, to.fecure 
our colonies,,and -eyen,to make any.attempt 
upon them..defperate,;would not* havercoft 
the goyernment.one ithirdspart of the money; 
which.-for thefe twenty years; paft. has been 
expended: inthe,tranfporting and maintaining 
of troops there,,;+whor die and -wafte away 
without -any benefiti.to,; themfelves or their 
country ;-whereas thefe fettlers,,.avho would 
fo effectually intimidate a foreign enemy,-and 
take,,away ;all: hope of, liberty. from.-the -ne- 
groes,,, would all the while be: enriching their 
mother.country,:and paying a large intereft-for 
the fums. fhe expended in,their eftablifhment. 
I am.con{cious that many objections will 
be made again{ft- the very--propofal, and, that 
many-more would-be ftarted again{ft any ef- 
fe€tual fcheme.' for .increafing ;the number. of 
white fervants in the Weft-Indies. They are 
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in a ftate. ofilvices and déebatichery;*wWhiéhig 
réally deplorable to confider them ‘as- miler ana 
chriftians} and of a ‘very bad afpeét in-a pohi- 
tical light!: If therefore it ‘fhould be “throught 
convenient ‘by; the wifdom ‘of our government, : 
at any-time to enter into.a fcheme for peopling 
thefe countries fully and propérly, it will be 
equally convenient at the fame time ‘to‘take 
fuch {trict meafures as may preferve them from 
vice and idlenefs ; a thing far- enough -frombe. 
¥ Pe . age Ss Ze. 5 VES hee wel ot 
ing impracticable. Whenever fuch regulations 


‘fhall take place, they willin afgood meafife 


anfwer another end too, the ‘preferviitg’ ‘the 
health‘and lives of the peoples--a poirit}“which 
‘in‘all places every wife government'will have 
very:much at heart ; but which is, abové aH, 


‘neceflary in acolony, where the péople-are“Gn 


ineftimable treafure, and where the -climate 
itfelf is fufficiently fatal. | » agrelr 
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Thefe obfervations principally- repard jJa- 


maica, the largeft and beft of our’-iflands, 


where there are prodigious tracts_of unéulti; 
vated land. As the rivers there are-notavi- 
; ot ghia 
gable, and as fugar 1s a bulky conimddity 
which cannot afford to pay for a -vety6n: 


dand carriage, -the coafts, or only the land'vé 


near the coafts, can be turned to that commo- 


dity. ‘ But,” if poor people were ‘fafficiéiitly 
encouraged (to'fettle in theinland .pdits! “he- 


’ ceffity wouldtoblige: them ‘to: raife “cotton, 
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woods, and other things, which require no 
vait labour, are not fo burthenfome in car- 
riage, and which have all a fufficient demand 
at home to encourage people who do not 
look to great and fudden fortunes. And as 
we bring all thefe, efpecially the, cotton, 
which is of great ufe in our manufactures, 
from abroad, we might encourage the raifing 
more of it by fome moderate premium. The 
fame neceflity too would oblige them to try 
experiments on cochineal, and various other 
things which we don’t now think of, and 
which the climate would not refufe. By 
degrees, and with good management, they 
would improve in the culture of many of 
thefe articles in which they are now defective; 
the careful would grow tolerable rich ; and 
confiderable works of many valuable commo- 
dities, as cacao, cochineal, and even indigo, 
may be.attempted with fmall capitals. Ex- 
cepting the labour, I don’t, know that any 
of-thefe require above two or three hundred 
pounds to begin with. So that, whilft the 
great, ftocks: and ‘the lands convenient to 
nayigation are-employed in fugars, the {mall 
capitals;.and the inland’ might: -be employed 
in,the slefs expenfive,; though not lefs ufeful, 
articles, J; have:mentioned ;~every part ‘would 
flourith, ,and agriculture. would have its: fhareé 
with the other improvements ; {o: that: the 
great number might be fubfifted at lefs ex- 
Ger. ti - * pence 
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pence than therfew are’. now maintained?) All 
this, I‘am‘confident,*'could*be effected Sfor 
twenty thoufand pounds, or lefs properly’ Jaid’ 
out ;: and.the ifland by’ this‘ means be rendered 
in a few years three'times more’ beneficial to 
us,‘than it is ‘at prefent. - By the neglect of 
fome" encouragement of this kind, the’ great 
ftocks, and the’ running. into’a {taple which 
required them, have by degrees'devoured' the 
ifland. Itis the nature of vaft ftocks-to créate 
a fort of monopoly 3“and‘it 1s’ the ‘nature: of 
monopoly to aim at great profits from/a’'com- 
paratively little produce’; but diffufe bufinefs, 
and by? bringing: it within the ‘compafs“of: fe- 
veral; you will! make. them ‘fit’ dowmléach 
witha -fmall profit; for ali cannot’ hope'a 
fortune, but the joint produce of all will be 
very confiderable. Indigo! was? once-'very 
greatly produced in Jamaica, and-it enriched 
the ifland to fo great a degree, that in the 
parifh of Vere, where this drug was cultivated, 
they are faid to have had no lefs than’ three 
hundred gentlemen’s coaches';' ‘a number’ I 
do not imagine even the whole ifland texc¢eeds 
at this day ;:and there is' great ‘reafon' to' be- 
lieve; that there were many more perfons1 of 
property:'in Jamaica formerly*than‘are “there 
now,’ though ‘perhaps they had: not. thofe’ vaft 
fortunes,> whichidazzle us:in.fuch “a.:manner 
at prefent.! = diionrs-orgnai wie ody dso 
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INCE I have: ER PEae mytelf fo finer in 
a {peculation, which appears to me very 
miaterial to the -welfare of ‘thefe “colonies, I 
fhall venture to fay fomething further con- 
cetning another part of the inhabitants, though 
it ‘may perhaps meet no warm recéption from 
thofe who are the moft nearly concerned.’ 3: 
mpd BT negroes in our colonies endure a-fla- 
very 1 more compleat, ‘and attended ‘with °far 
worfe'circumftances, than what any people in 
their condition fuffer in any other part of ‘the 
world, or have fuffered ifi any other period: of 
tine. Proofs of this are not wanting. The 
prodigious wafte which we experience in this 
unhappy part of our {pecies,’ is a full and me- 
Jancholy, evidence of this truth. ‘The ifland 
of’ Barbadoes (the' negroes upon which do 
not. amount, to eighty thoufand) notwith- 
ftariding ‘* all the means which ‘they ufe to 
indreate ‘them: by’, propagation, ~noewithftand- 
ing that, the ‘climate i is in every refpect, Sei jols 
that of béins more wholefome,' exactly refem- 
bling’ the ‘climate from whence they coine ; 


notwithftanding al! this, Barbadoes lies under 
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a neceflity,of, an annual recruit of five thou- 
fand flavesto keep up the ftock at. the num- 
ber I have mentioned. This prodigious fai- 
lure, which is at leaft in the fame proportion 
in all our iflands, fhews demonftratively that 
fome uncommon and infupportable hardfhip 
lies upon the negroes which wears them down 
in fuch a furprizing manner; and this, I ima- 
gine, is principally the exceflive labour which 
they undergo. For previoufly, I fuppofe; 
that none of the inhabitants of the countries 
between the tropics are capable, even in their 
own climates, of near fo muchlabour, without 
great prejudice to them, as our people are in 
ours. But.in our plantations the blacks work 
feverely for five days, without any relaxation 
or intermiflion, for the benefit of the matfter,, 
and the other two days they are obliged to 
labour for their own fubfiftence during the 
re{t of the'week ;, and this, I imagine, with 
the other circumftances of great feverity 
which deprefs their fpirits, naturally cuts off 
great numbers, as well as difqualifies thofe 
who remain from fupplying this wafte by na- 
tural propagation. Pannen 
The planter will fay, that, ifhe is to allow 
his negroes more recreation and to ‘indulge 
them in more hours of abfence, fram. their 
work, he,can ‘never reimburfe himfelf for, the 
charge he has been, at in the, purchafe of the 
flave, nor make ‘the Rifts wesh nau aae 
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him to go to that expence., But this} though 
it appears, plaufible enough .at firft, ‘becaufe 
the. flaves are. very; dear, and;becaufe they do 
not. yield .aboye ten or,twelve pounds a head 
annually clear, profit, by. their-labour, is not. 
withftanding very,’ fallacious., ;;For let it be 
contidered,- that,,-out of their ftock of eighty 
thoufand in';Barbadoes, there die every year 
five thoufand negroes more than‘are born in’ 
that ifland ; in-effect, this people is under a 
neceflity of being entirely renewed every fix- 
teen: years ; and what muft we think of the 
management'of .a people, who far from en- 
creafing greatly, as thofe who have no lofs by 
wars ought to,do, muft, in fo fhort a fpace of 
time,as fixteen,years, without foreign recruits, 
be entirely confumed to a man ? Let us. fup- 
pofe that thefe flaves ftand the Barbadians in 
no more than twenty pounds a head out: of 
the fhip ; whereas, in reality, they cofta great 
deal, more ;. this.makes one hundred thoufand 
pounds every year, and in fixteen years one 
million fix hundred thoufand pounds. A fum 
really aftonifhing, and amounting to a fourth 
of the value of every thing they export. 

Now: fuppofe, that, by, allowing a more 
moderate,,labour and fome other indulgences, 
a great, pumber of thefe deaths might be'pre- 
vented,;(and many:I think it is probable would: 
fo. pe,prevented,),.and that they could keep.up 
within .a,thoyfand of their ftock Kanes hy 

they 
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they could not entirely keep'it up -by fuch 
means, I cannot poffibly guefs) they would favé' 
in this way eighty thoufand pounds every year 
But from thence we muft deduét the timeini 
which thefe flaves have been unemployed. ' I 
fuppofe that all reafonable indulgences. might 
be given of every fort for the difference. of 
forty thoufand pounds, which is’the labourof 
four thoufand flaves.. This will be far froma: 
{mall allowance, efpecially as-in"this ‘way lefs' 
time will be loft by ficknefs; and the furgeon 
will have lefs etnployment. ‘Then, ‘after“all 
deduétions, by behaving like- good men, ‘good 
matters, and‘ good chriftians, the -inhabitants 
of' this'onetifland would fave forty thoufand 
pounds a‘year3 'which if, inftead of:being 
faved,-it- were loft- by fuch a- proceeding, it 
ought to be confidered as a neceffary lofs,- and 
borne accordingly. $ ASG) piace: 
."Fhis matter, though not, I think, ‘before 
fhewn in’this fame light, -feems’ in itfelf't ex: 
tremely clear; butif it were yet clearer,‘ there 
are‘féveral gentlemen of the Weft-Indies. who 
could not comprehend it; ‘though: a waggonér 
in England. will comprehend? very’ clearly} 
that, :if-he works his horfe but ‘moderately, 
and feeds!him well, he will draw more™ profit’ 
fromthimttin'the end, than if? he néver ‘gave 
him can Shour’s‘ref{pite in+ thet day from his 
work, and atnight-turnéd him upon the '¢on}~ 
mofy for-his fubfifteiice! 11 attifar-from eont 
va tending 
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tending in favour of an effeminate ‘indulgence 
to thefe people. I know that they are ftub- 
born -and intractable for the moft part, and 
that they muft be ruled with the rod of iron. 
1. would have them ruled, but not crufhed 
with it. | I would have a humanity exercifed, 
which is confiftent with fteadinefs : And I 
think it clear from the whole courfe of hitto- 
ry, that thofe nations which have behaved 
with the greateft humanity to their flaves, 
were always beft ferved, and ran the leaft 
hazard from their rebellions : And I amthe 
more convinced of the neceffity of thefe indul- 
gences, as flaves certainly cannot go through 
fo much work as freemen. The mind goes 
a great way in every thing ; and. when a man 
knows that his labour is for himfelf, and that 
the more he labours, the more he is to ac- 
quire, this confcioufnefs carries him through, 
and fupports ‘him beneath fatigues, under 
which he otherwife would have funk. 

The prejudice this faving would be to the 
African trade, is, I know, an objection which 
to fome would appear very plaufible. But 
furely, one cannot hear without horror of a 

rade which muft depend for its fupport upon 
the annual murder of feveral thoufands of in- 
nocent men; andindeed nothing could excufe 
the flave trade at all, but the necefflity we are 
under of peopling our colonies, and the con- 
fideration that the flaves we buy were in the 

; {ame 
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fame condition in ‘Africa, »¢ either hereditary or 
taken in ,war. yc But, in fact,- if the ‘wafte of 
thefe men fhould become ‘lefs, the price would 
fall; then, -if.a due. order were taken, . the fame 
demand might be kept, .,, by extending © our 
colonies, which is now produced by the ha- 
vock made of. the people. This is the cafe on 
the ‘continent, where, though ‘the flaves in- 
creafe, there is an annual call for {even: thou- 
fandeatelea ite wiles jeiolerss 
The principal time I oald hikve referved 
for the indulgence. ‘I “propofe | to be granted to 
the flaves, -is Sunday, or the Lord’s days. .2: 
day which is profaned in a manner.altogether 
{candalous. in-our colonies... On..this-day, I 
would have them regularly attend at church ; 
I would have.them, particularly the children, 
carefully (full as carefully as any others) “in- 
{tructed in the principles of religion and virtue, 
and efpecially in the humility, fubmiftion, and 
honefty, which become their condition. 1 Ae 
Tei Of the day might be devoted. to. innocent 
recreation tO thefe days Ole relaxation, and 
with the fame exercifes, thould be added . fome 
days, i in the grand | feftivals of Chriftmas, ‘Eafter, 
and, Whitfuntide, and, perhaps, four_or: five 
days in:the year befides. Such. methods. would 
by. idegrees habituate their matters, snot to 
think thein, pee of panties “and without fouls, 
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grow more honeft, tractable, and lefs of eye 
fervants; unlefs the fanétions of religion, the 
precepts of morality, and all the habits of an 
early inftitution, be of no advantage to man- 
kind. Indeed I have before me an * author, 
if he may be fo called, who treats the notion 
of bringing the negroes to chriftianity with 
contempt, and talks of it, at the beft, as a 
thing of ‘indifference. But, ' befides that he 
appears to me a writer of very little judg- 
ment, I cannot conceive with what face any 
body, who pretends to inform the public, 
can fet up as an advocate for irreligion, | bar- 
barifm, and grofs ignorance. 


a 
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Propofal for a fort of enfranchi ifement of mulat- 


toes and negroes. Danger from the multitude 
of houfe-negroes. 


T is faid, that the law of England is favour- 
able to liberty; and fo far this obfervation 

is juft, that, when we had men in a fervile 
condition amongft us, the law took advantage 
even of negleéts of the snafters to enfranchife 
the villain ; ; and feemed for that purpofe even 
fo fubtilize a little; becaufe our anceftors 
judged, that freemen were the real fupport of 
the kingdom. What if in our colonies we 
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fhould go fo far, as to find out fome medium 
between libérty and abfolute flavéry, in which 
we might place all mnulattoes, after_a certain 
limited fervitude, to the owner of the mother; 
and fuch blacks, who being born in the 
iflands, their maiters for théir good fervices 
fhould think proper in fome degréé to enfran- 
chife? Thefe might have land allotted them, 
or, where that could not be f{pared, fome fort 
of fixed employment, from ¢ithér of which 
they fhould be obliged to pay a‘certain mode-+ 
rate rent to the public. Whatever they 
fhould acquire above this, to be the reward of 
their induftry. The néceffity of paying the 
rent would keep them from idlenefs; and 
When men are once fet to work through 
neceffity, they will not {top there; but they 
will gradually ftrive for conveniencies, and 
fome even for fuperflujties. All this will add 
to the demand for our goods, and the colony 
will be f{trengthened by the addition of fo 
many men, who will have an intereft of their 
own to fight for. ; 

There is, amongft others, a very bad cuftom 
in our colonies of mulitiplyiug their hotithold 
flaves far beyond reafon and neceffity. It ig 
not uncommon for families of no very gréat 
fortunes, to have twenty-fivé or thirty in the 
capacity of menial fervants only. Thefe aré 
fo many hands taken from planting, to be of 
no manner of ufe to the-public ; but they aré 

iz infinitely 
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infinitely the moft dangerous of the flaves ; 
for being at all times about our people, they 
come to abate of that great reverence, which 
the field-negroes have for the whites, without 
lofing:any- thing of the refentment of their 
condition, which is common to both. And 
befides, in any infurrection, they have it more 
in their power to ftrike a fudden and fatal 
blow. Sure a fumptuary law might be 
contrived to reftrain the number of the me- 
nial flaves, as there might and ought to be 
one ftricétly enjoining all who keep five fer- 
vants, to have one white man and one white 
woman amongft them, without any power of 
being indulged in a contrary practice; as it 
ought to bea rule never to be broken through, 
to have not only the overfeers, but even all 
the drivers, white men. 

The alarms we are under at the news of 
any petty armament in the Weft-Indies, isa 
demonftrative proof of the weaknéefs of our 
condition there; which is, however, fo far 
from roufing us to feek any proper remedy, 
that there are not wanting of the people of 
that countrys many who would ufe a thoufand 
pretences to prevent our taking the only 
poffible means of fecuring their own pof- 
feffions from danger; as the majority of men 
will always be found ready to prefer fome 
prefent gain to their future and more per- 
manent interefts. But the apparent and 

dangerous 
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dangerous progrefs of the French ought, me- 
thinks, to roufe us from our long inaction, 
and to animate us to enterprize fome regu- 
lations, in a ftrain of policy far fuperior to 
any thing I have ventured to hint, for the 
intereft of the commerce, and the honour of 
the councils, of the Britifh nation. 
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Cob Asks: 


4 general view of the. Englifh dominions in 
North, America. 


T is fomewhat difficult, to afcertain the 
bounds of the.Englifh.property in North 
America, to the Northern and Weftern fides ; 
for to the Northward, it fhould feem that we 
might extend our claims quite to the pole 
itfelf, ‘nor does any. nation feem inclined to 
difpute the property of this Northernmoft 
country with us. France has, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, ceded to us Hudfon’s bay, the 
{treights of Hudfon, and all the country bor- 
dering upon that bay and thofe ftreights. If 
we fhould chufe to take our ftand upon the 
Northern extremity of New Britain, or chess 
ae 2 
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de Labrador, and look towards. the South, we 
have a territory extending in that afpect from 
the 6cth to the 31ft degree of North latitude; 
and confequently more than feventeen hun- 
dred miles long in a direct line. “This coun 
is, all the way, wafhed by the Atlantic oce2 
6n the Eaft; to the South it has the favall 
remains of the Spanifh Florida’; but to thé 
Weftward, our bounds are difputed by_ our 
enemies, and do not feem well agi‘eed upon 
amonegtt ourfelves. T hey who govern’ | them- 
nes by the charters to our colonies, run 
their jurifdiétion quite acrofs the continent to 
the South-Sea; others contract our rights to 
the higher panic of the Miffifippi, | and take 
four of the great lakes into our dominions ; 
but upon what grounds they have fixed ye 
that river as a barrier, other than that river 
or mountains feem to be a f{pecies of Batra 
boundaries, I cannot determine. Others 
(upon the famie grounds, i fuppofe) have 
contra@ed us within limits yet. narrower 5 
they make the Apalachian mountains; the lake’ 
Ontario, and the river St. Laurence, the mot’ 
Wefterly frontier of our rights in America. 
The French, agreeing in fome refpects with 
thefe latter (or the latter rather agreeing with 
the French, whofe maps they have for along’ 
time fervilely and fhamefully copied,) have’ 
made the mountains hem us in from théir 
Southern. commencement to about the 44th 
| K 4 degree 
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degree of North latitude, or thereabouts, where 
this long chain terminates; then they draw 
a line flanting to the North-Eaft, by which 
they cut off a great part of the provinces of 
New York, New England, and Nova Scotia, 
and leave our bounds at fuch a diftance from 
the river St. Laurence, as they judge con- 
venient. 

This diftribution, and the military difpo- 
fitions which the French have made to fup- 
port it, form’ the principal caufe of the quar- 
rel which now fubfifts between the two king- 
doms; and itis the iffue of this quarrel, which 
muft inftruct future geographers in adjufting 
the boundaries of the two nations. For the 
prefent, I fhall only mention what we. have 
fettled, without offering any opinion of my 
own concerning our bounds. Our rights in 
Nova Scotia have been already afcertained 
and eftablifhed in a clear and cogent manner ; 
but, with regard to our claims in the Ohio 
and Miffifippi, the rafhnefs of fome writers, 
in a manner which isa public concern, feems 
to me very blameable: Some of them timidly 
or ignorantly drawing our territories into a 
very inconvenient narrownefs ; whilft others 
have madly claimed al] North America from 
fea to fea: fome would give us very narrow 
bounds; whilft others will hear of no bounds 


at all. 
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Pofterity will -perhaps think it unaccount- 
able, that, in a matter of fuch importance, we 
could have been fo thoughtlefs as to leave on 
our back fuch a nation as France, without 
determining, in any manner, even fufficiently 
clear to fettle our own demands, what part of 
the country was our own right, or what we 
determined to leave to the difcretion of our 
neighbours; or that, wholly intent upon fet- 
tling the fea coaft, we have never caft an eye 
into the country, to difcover the neceffity of 
making a barrier again{ft them, with a proper 
force; which formerly did not need to have 
been a very great one, nor to be maintained 
at any greatexpence. ‘That cheap and timely 
caution would have faved us thoufands of 
lives and millions of money; but the hour is 
now paffed. ; 

In the enfuing difcourfe, I think it better 
neither to confider our fettlements dire€tly in 
the order of the time of their eftablifhment, 
nor of their advantage to the mother country, 
but as they lie near one another, North 
and South, from New England to Carolina; 
referving for the end the new {fettlements on 
the Northern and Southern extremities; thofe 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia, and the unfettled 
countries about Hudfon’s bay. 
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Firft attempts to fettle North America. The 

_ rife and progrefs of the’ Puritans. They are 
perfecuted by Laud. Several fly into New 
England. 


W. E, derive our rights in America from 
the difcovery of Sebaftian Cabot, who 
firftt made the Northern continent in r497. 
The fact is fufficiently certain to eftablith a 
right to our fettlements in North America: 
but the particulars are not known diftinétly 
enough to encourage me to enter into a detail 
of his voyage. The country was in general 
called Newfoundland, @ namie whichis now 
appropriated folely to an ifland upon its coaft. 
It was a long tithe before we madé any at- 
tempt to fettle this country; though’ in this 
point we were no’ moré backward than our 
neighbours, who ptobably did not abftain'fo 
long out’ of reéfpéét' to our prior difcovery. 
Sir Walter Raleigh fhewéd thé way, by plant- 
ing ai colony'in the Southern part, which he 
called Virginia:. However, the fpirit’ of colo- 
nizationi was’ not yet fully’ raifed. Men-lived 
at eafe in their owhn:country, and’ the new 
fettlement of Virginia, though dreffed up in 
all the fhowy colours which eloquence could 
beftow upon it, gave adventurers but little 

; encou- 
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encouragement. The affairs of. North Ame- 
rica were-in the hands of an .exclufive com- 
pany ; and they profpered accordingly. 
Things remained in this condition until. 
the latter end of the reign of James the firft. 
From the .commencement of the reformation 
in England, two parties of proteftants fubfift- 
ed amongit us ; the firft had chofen. gradually 
and almoft imperceptibly to recede from the 
church of Rome; foftening the lines rather 
than erafing the figure, they made but very. 
little alteration: in,the appearances of things. 
And the people, feeing the exterior fo little 
altered, hardly perceived the great changes 
they. had made in the do@trines of their reli- 
gion. ‘The other party, of a warmer temper, 
had more zeal and lefs. policy. Several. of 
them.had:fled from the perfecution in:queen 
Mary's days.; and.they. returned in thole. of 
queen Elizabeth with.minds. fufficiently heat~ 
ed: by. refentment. of their fufferings, and by. 
the perpetual. difputations, which had exercifed 
them.all:the whilethey. were abroad: Abroad 
they: learned:an averfion to'the: epifcopal or~ 
der, and.to:religious ceremonies: of: every. fort; 
they: were: impregnated with: an. high- {pirit of 
liberty; and: had a {trong tendency, to the re- 
blican-form.ofigovernment. Queen:Eliza: 
beth had:enough of. the.blood of: Harry..the 
eighth,. to, make her impatient of! an .oppofi- 
tion to_her. will;. efpecially in: matters:‘of reli= 
gion, 
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gion, in which fhe had an high opinion of her 
own knowledge. She advifed with the party 
but very little in-the alterations which fhe 
thought proper to make; ‘and, difliking the 
notions: which they feemed to entertain in po- 
litics, fhe kept them down during the whole 
courfe of her reign with an uniform and in- 
flexible feverity. - 

However, the party was far enough from 
being deftroyed. The merit of their fuffer- 
ings, the affected plainnefs of their drefs, the 
gravity of their deportment, the ufe of {crip- 
ture phrafes upon the moft ordinary occafions, 
and even their.names, which had fomething 
ftriking and venerable, as being borrowed 
from the old teftament, or having a fort of 
affected relation to religious matters, gained 
them a general efteem amongift fober people 
of ordinary underftandings. This party was 
very numerous; and their zeal made them 
yet more confiderable than their numbers. 
They were commonly called Puritans. 

When king James came to the throne, he 
had a very fair opportunity of pacifying mat- 
ters ; or at worft he might have left them .in 
the condition he found them ;_ but it happened 
quite otherwife. The unkingly difputation at 
Hampton-court .did more to encourage the 
puritans to perfevere in their opinions, by the 
notice, which was taken of them, than all 
king, James’s logic, as a fcholar, backed with 
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all his power as a king, could do to fupprefs 
that party. They were perfecuted, but not 
deftroyed; they were exafperated, and yet 
left powerful; and a feverity was exercifed 
towards them, which at once expofed the 
weaknefs and the ill intentions of the govern- 
ment. 

In this ftate things continued until the ac- 
ceffion of Charles, when they were far from 
mending. This prince, endowed with many 
great virtues, had very few amiable qualities. 
As grave as the puritans themfelves, he could 
never engage the licentious part of the world 
in his favour; and that gravity being turned 
againft the puritans, made him but the more 
odiousto them. He gave himfelf up entirely 
to the church and churchmen ; and he finifh- 
ed his ill conduct in this refpect, by conferring 
the firit ecclefiaftical dignity of the kingdom, 
and a great {way in temporal affairs, upon 
doctor Laud. Flardly fit to direct a college, 
he was calied to govern a kingdom. Fle was 
one of thofe indifcreet men of good intentions, 
who are the people in the world that make 
the worit-figure in politics. This man thought 
he did good fervice to religion by a {crupulous 
enquiry into the manner in which the minif- 
ters every where conformed to the regulations 
of the former reigns. - He deprived great 
numbers -for nonconformity. .Not fatisfied 
with this, in which perhaps he was jutftifiable 

enough 
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enough if he had managed prudently, he 


made new regulations, and introduced on-a 
people already abhorrent of the moft neceflary 
ceremonies of a new kind, of a moft ufelefs 
nature, and fuch as’ were even ridiculous, 1f 
the ferious confequences which attended them 
may not intitle them to be confidered as mat- 
ters of importance. 

Several gredt men, difgufted at the proceed- 
ings of the court, and entertaining very rea- 
fonable apprehenfions for the public liberty, 
to make themfelves popular attached them- 
felves to the popular notions of religion, and 
affected to maintain them with great Zeal. 
Others became puritans through principle. 
And now their affairs put on a refpectable ap- 
pearance ; in proportion as they becanae of 
confequence, their fufferings feemed to be 
more and more grievous; the feverities of 
Laud raifed not terror as formerly,. but a fort 
of indignant hatred; and they became ‘every 
day further and.further from liftening to the 
leaft terms of agreement with furplices, or- 
gans, common-prayer, or table at the Eaft- 
end of the church. As they who are ferious 
about trifles are ferious indeed, their lives be- 
gan to grow miferable to feveral on account 
of thefe ceremonies; and, rather than be obliged 
to fubmit to them, there was no part of the 
world to which they would not have fled with 
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Early i: the reign of king James a number 
of perfons of this perfuafion had. fought re- 
fuge in Holland ;-in which, though a coun- 
try of the greateft religious freedom in the 
world, they did not find themfelves better fa- 
tisfied than they had been in England. There 
they were tolerated indeed, but watched; 
their zeal began to have dangerous languors 
for want of oppofition; and, being without 
power or confequence, they grew tired of the 
indolent fecurity of their fanctuary ; they chofe 
to remove to a place where they fhould fee no 
fuperior ; and therefore they fent an agent to 
England, who agreed with the council of 
Plymouth for a traét ofland in America, with- 
in their jurifdiction, to fettle in after they 
had obtained from the king a privilege to do 
fo. The Plymouth council was a company, 
who, by their charter, had not only all the 
coaft of North America from Nova Scotia to 
the Southern parts of Carolina (the whole 
country being then diftinguifhed by the names 
of South and North Virginia) as a {cene for 
their exclufive trade ; but, they had the entire 
property of the foil befides. |’ | 
This colony eftablifhed itfelf at a place 
which they called New. Plymouth. They 
were but few in number; they landed.in a 
bad feafon, and they were not at all fupport- 
ed but from their private funds. The winter 
was premature; and terribly cold. The,country 
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‘was all covered with wood, and ‘affdrded very 
little’ for’ thé’ refrefhment of perfons* fickly 
‘with fuch a voyage,” or for fuftenance of,-an 
‘infant people. *» Near Half of them perifhed by 
‘the fcurvy, by want,’ and = the feverity of the 
‘climate ;' ‘but ‘they who 'furvived, ‘not difpi- 
rited with ‘their loffés nor .with the hardfhips 
they were ftill to endure,’ “fupported by the vi- 
gour which was then the character of Englith- 
‘men, and by thé fatisfaétion of finding them- 
felves out of the reach of the’ {piritual arm, 
reduced: this favage country to yield them 
‘a‘tolerable livelihood, and by degrees a com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

This little eftablifhment was made in the 
pet 1621. Several of their brethren in 
England; labouring under the fame diffiicultiés, 
took the fame methods of efcaping from them. 
The colony of puritans infenfibly increafed ; 
but as yet they ‘had not extended themfelves 
much beyond New-Plymouth. ‘It was in the 
year 1629 that the colony began to flourifh 
in*fuch amanner, that they foon became 2 
confiderable people. By ‘the clofe of the en-: 
fuing- year they had built four towns, Salem, 
orehetters Charies-town, and Bofton, which 
has: fince become ‘the capital of New Eng 
land.- »That enthufiafm which was rever fing 
every thing at home,’ and which is fo dange- 
rous‘in every fettled’ community, proved ‘of 


admirable fervice here. It becan:ea principle 
a9 . 1 2 f of 
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of life and vigour, that enabled them to con- 
quer all the difficulties of a favage country. 
Their exact and fober manners proved a fub- 
{titute for a proper {ubordination and regular 
form of government, which they had for fome 
time wanted, and the want of which in fuch 
a country had otherwife been felt very {e- 
verely. 

And now, not only they who found them- 
felves uneafy at home upon a religious account, 
but feveral by reafon of the then profitable 
trade of furs and fkins, and for the fake of the 
fifhery, were invited to fettle in New Eng- 
land. But this colony received its principal 
affiftance from the difcontent of fevera] great 
men of the puritan party, who were its pro- 
tectors, and who entertained a deftgn of fet- 
tling amongit them in New England, if they 
fhould fail in the meafures they were purfuing 
for eftablifhing the liberty, and reforming the 
religion of their mother country. ‘They foli- 
cited grants in New England, and were ata 
great expence in fettling them. Amongtit thefe 
patentees, we fee the lords Brook, Say and 
Seal, the Pelhams, the Hampdens, and the 
Pyms; the names which afterwards appeared 
with fo much eclat upon a greater ftage. It 
was faid that fic Matthew Boynton, fir Wil- 
liam Conftable, fir Arthur Haflerig, and Oliver 
Cromwell, were actually .upon the pointyof 
embarking for New England; when arch- 
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bifhop Laud, unwilling that fo many objec 
of his hatred fhould,be removed out of ‘the 
reach of his power, applied for, and obtained, 
an order from.the court to, put a ftop to thefe 
tran{portations;. and, thus he kept forcibly 
from venting itfelf, that virulent humour 
which he lived to, fee the deftru€tion of him- 
felf, his order, his religion, his mafter, and 
the conftitution of his country.. However, he 
was not able to prevail fo far as to hinder New 
England from receiving vaft reinforcements, 
as well of the clergy who were deprived of 
their livings or not admitted to them for non- 


conformity, as of fuch of the laity who ad- 
hered to their opinions. 


a CLASP. ecill. 


Difference in religion, divides the colony. Maf~ 
Jachufet. Conneéticut. Providence. Spirit 
of perfecution. Perfecution of the Quakers. 
Difputes about grace. 


aul? Pa DaALt.On New England called Maffa- 
i ' chufet’s Bay had now dettlements very 


thick all along the fea-fhore. Some flips from 


thefe were planted in the province of, Main 
and New Hampfhire, being torn from the 
original ftock by the religious violence, which 
was. the chicf ‘characteriftic of the firft fettlers 


in New England. ‘The- patentees we laft 
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mentioned principally fettled upon the river 
Connectiéut; and eftablifhed a feparate* and 
independent government there: fome perfons 
having before that fixed themfelves upon the 
borders of this river, who fled from the tyranny 
arifing from the religious differences which 
were moulded into the firft principles of the 
Plymouth and Maffachufet’s colonies. — _ 

For aconfiderable time, the people cf New 
England had hardly any’ that deferved the 
name of aregular form of government. The 
court took very little care of them. By their 
charter théy were impowered to eftablifh fuch 
an order, and to make fuch laws, as they pleaf= 
ed, provided they were not contrary to the 
laws of England. A point not eafily fettled, 
neither was there any means appointed for 
fettling it. As they who compofed the new 
colonies were generally perfons of a contratt- 
ed way of thinking and moft violent enthufi- 
afts, they imitated the Jewifh polity in almoft 
all refpects ; and adopted the books of Mofes 
as the law of the land. ‘The firft laws which 
they made were grounded upon thém,, and 
were therefore very ill fuited to the cuftoms, 
genius, or circumftances of that country, and 
of thofe tirhes ;. for which reafon they have 
fince fallén into difufe. j 

' As to religion, it was, as I have faid, the 
Puritan.” ‘In England, this could hardly be 
confideréd™as.'a formed 'f€@: at the time of 

. Ls 2 their 
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their emigration, fince feveral who had tae 
ceived epifcopal ordination were reckoned to 
belong to’it.. But as foon as they found them 
felves'at liberty*in Ametica, they fell into a 
way very'litte different from thé independent 
a ee Every parith was fovereign with- 
ecrerels Synods indeed were occafionally 
caneaes but they ferved only to prepare and 
digeft:‘ matters, which were to receive their 
fanction from the approbation ‘ of the feveral 
churches. The’ fynods could exercifeé no 
branch: of ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, either as 
to'dcétrine or to difcipline. They had no 
power of excommunication. They could only 
refufe to hoid communion with thofe whofe 
principles and practices they difliked. The 
magiftrates ‘affifted in thofe fynods, not only 
to “hear, but to deliberate: and determine. 
From ‘fuch aform as this, great religious free- 
dom might, one would hive imagined, be well 
expécted. But the truth is, they had no 
jeedeat cal! cometucn a-treedom. The very 
doGrine Ofieany sorte Or etOlcrationm waseerc 
odious to the greater part, that one of the firft 
perfecutions fet up here was againft a {mall 
party which arofe~ amongi{t themfelves; who 
were hardy énough’’ to maintain, that the civil 
miagiftrate had ‘no: lawful power to ufe com- 
ality meafures in affairs of religion. After 
Eautitiing thefe’ “people by all the vexatious 
wayslimaginable, they obliged them, to fly as 
AM ong hd .;! oO 
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of their. jurifdiction. 'Thefe emigrants., fet~ 
tled themfelves.to the Sputhward, near. ,Cape 
Cod, where they formed a,new government 
upon their own principles, and. -built a, town, 
which they. called Providence. . This has fince 
made the fourth and {malleft, but not the 
worft inhabited, of the New England goyern- 
ments, called Rhode Ifland, from an ifland- of 
that name which forms a, part Obert. psa 
perfecution gave rife to, the firft;fettlement,, of 
New England, foa fubfequent perfecution in 
this colony gave rife to new colonies, and. this 
facilitated the {preading of the people-over 
the country. ees: faree on 
eee men; merely for the satajale aefign of their 
fentiments, were expofed to fuch fevere treat- 
nent, it was not to be expeéted that.others 
fhould efcape unpunifhed. The, very. firtt co- 
lony had hardly fet its foot in America, when, 
difcovering that fome amongtt them were. falfe 
brethren and ventured to “make ufe of ,the 
common-prayer, they found means of making 
the country fo uneafy to them, that. cs 
were. glad to fly back to England. ,,; : 
As foon as they began to think of ae 
laws, ui! find nOylets fan five about matters ae 
religion ; a all - ‘contrived,, and not only+,con- 
trived but executed i in fome refpeéts, ;with fo 
much rigour, that. the perfecution » which 
drove the Puritans. out of ‘England might be 
confidered as great lenity and indulgence in 
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the comparifon. For, in the firft of thefe, 
laws, they’deprive every one who does not’ 
commiunicate with their eftablifhed church, of ' 
the right to his freedom,*or the’ vote in the 
election of any. of their’ magiftrates. In-the 
fecond, they fentence to banifhment any who: 
fhould oppofe the fourth commandment, or 
deny the- validity of infant baptif{m or the 
authority of magiftrates. In the third, they 
condemn Quakers to banifhment, and make it 
capital for them-to return; and, not {topping 
atthe offenders, they lay heavy fines upon 
all who fhould bring them into the province, 
oreven harbour them for an hour. In the 
fourth, they provide banifhment, and death in 
cafe-of return, for Jefuits and Popifh priefts 
of every denomination. In the fifth, they de- 
cree death to any who fhall worfhip images. 
After they had provided fuch a complete code 
of perfecution, they were not long without op- 
ortunities of reading bloody lectures upon it. 
he Quakers, warmed with that fpirit which 
animate the beginning of moft fects, had 
fpread their doctrines all over the Britifh do- 
minions in Europe, and began at la{t to fpread 
them with equal zeal in America. The 
clergy -and the magiftrates in New England 
took the alarm; they feized upon fome of 
thofe people, they fet them in the ftocks.and 
in the pillory without effect; they {courged, 
they imprifoned, they banifhed them; they 
treated 
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treated all thofe, who feemed to commiferate 
their fufferings, with great rigour ; * but their 
perfecution had no other effect. than “to in- 
flame their own cruelty and the: zeal: “ofthe 
fufferers. -The conftancy: of the * Quakers 
under their fufferings begot a pity and efteem 
for their perfons, and an approbation: of their 
doétrines ; their profelytes increafed 3"! the 

uakers returned as faft-as they were banifh- 
ed; and the fury of the ruling party was'raifed 
to fuch a height, that they procéeded‘to'the 
moft fanguinary extremities." Upon! the ‘law 
they had’ made; they feized at different times 
upon five of thofe who -had returned “from 
banifhment, condemned, and hanged them: 
It is unknown how far their madnefs’thad 
extended, if an order from the king‘and‘coun= 
cilin England about the year..1661 had not 
interpofed to reftrain them. 0 + tiers 
, It isa tafk not very agreeable’to infift upon 
fuch matters; but, in reality, things of this na— 
ture'form the greate{t part:of the hiftory of 
New England, for a longtime. ‘They perfe- 
cuted the Anabaptifts, who were’ no*incon- 
fiderable body amongft them, with alinoft:an’ 
equal'feverity. In fhort, this people, whotin’ 
England’could not bear. being chaftifed i with: 
rods, had'no fooner got’free from. their fetters 
than they'fcourged: their-féllow’refugees with! 
{corpions’; «though -the -abfurdity;! as ‘wellas’ 
Se! . Menb, lacie ithe 
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the injuftice, of. fuch a proceeding in them, 
might ftare them inthe face! fo utarne 
_ One may. obferve, that men of all perfuafions 
confine the word perfecution, and all the ill 
ideas of injuftice andyviolence..which belong 
toit, folely to thofe feverities which are exer- 
cifed upon themfelves; or upon the party they 
are inclined to favour. ;,. Whatever is inflicted 
upon others, is ajuft,punifhment upon obfti-~ 
nate impiety, and not a reftraint upon con- 
{cientious differences. "The perfecution we 
have ourfelves, fuffered, is a good ground for 
retaliation againft an old enemy ; and if one 
of ‘our,friends and fellow fufferers fhould 
prove fo wicked,as .to quit our caufe, and 
weaken it by his diffention, he-deferves to be 
punithed -yet more than the old enemy him- 
felf., Befides this, the zealous never fail to 
draw political inferences from religious tenets, 
by which they, intereft the magiftrate .in.the 
difpute; and then to the heat of a religious 
fervour is added the fury of a party zeal. - All 
intercourfe is cut off between the parties. 
They lofe all knowledge of each other, though 
countrymen and neighbours; and are there- 
fore éafily impofed ,upon with the moft. ab~ 
furd ftories,concerning each other’s opinions, 
and practifes.. "They, judge of the hatred of 
the adverfe fide, by.their own. Then fear is. 
added to their hatred; and preventive HORNS 
| arife 
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arife from their fear’: The: ‘remembrance: of, 
the paft, the dread of the future,‘ the ‘préfent 
i, willjoin' ‘togéther to urge them _ forward | to 
the moft violent courfes. : ePlihi %, 

Such is the’manner of proceeding of reli- 
gious parties towards each other; and’in this 
refpect the New-England people are not worte 
than the reft of mankind, nor was their feve~ 
rity any juft matter of reflection ° upon that 
mode of religion which’ ‘they *profefs." No 
religion whatfoever’’ true or ‘falfe, can ‘excule 
its own: membefs, or accufe thdfe of a any other, 
upon the {core of perfecution. ‘The principles 
which give rife to it are common to all man— 
kind, and they influence them as’ they” are 
men, and not as they belong to this or that 
perfuafion: In all perfuafions the bigots ee 
perfecutors ; the men of a cool and reafonablé 
piety are favourers of toleration ; becaufe: the 
former fort of men, not taking the’ ‘pains to be: 
acquainted with the grounds’ of their adver 
{aries tenets, conceive them to be ‘fo’ ablurd 
and?’monftrous, that no man of fenfe can give 
into them in good earneft. ‘For ‘which’ ‘réafon 
theyare convinced that‘ forne’ ‘oblique ‘bad 
motive induces them to pretend to ‘the belief 
of fuch doGtrines, and to the maintaining, Se 
them. -with'obftinacy. This is' a very general, 
principle ‘ini all religious’ differences, and it is 
the corner ftone’ of'all perfecution. * 
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Befides the difputes with thofe of another 
denomination, the Independents were for a 
long time harraffed with one in the bowels of 
their own churches. , The ftale difpute about 
grace and -works..produced -diffentions; riots, 
and almoft a civil war in the colony. .The 
famous Sir Henry Vane the younger, an en- 
thuftaftic, giddy, turbulent.man, ofa no very 
good difpofition,; came hither with fome of 
the adventurers ; and; rather than remain idle, 
play’dat {mall games in New-England, where 
the jpeople,. bad, chofen him governor. It is 
not hard to conceive, how fuch aman, at the 
head of fuch a-people and engaged in fuch 
controverfy, could throw every thing into con- 
fufion. In .the very height of this hopeful 
difpute, ‘they had a war upon, their hands. with 
fome of the Indian nations. . Their country 
was terribly harraffed, and numbers were 
every-day murdered, by the incurfions of the 
enemy.. All this time they had an army in 
readinefs for .action, which they would. not 
fuffer.to march even to defend their own 
lives. and poffeffions, becaufe {*, many of the 
<* officers and foldiers were under. a covenant 
§, of works.” , ° 1 fs 
OS src? Are PEY: 23 ~? 
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The Witchcraft delufion.- Great cruelties. The 


madnefs-ends in the accufation of the magif~ 
trates.- Reflections. - ie 
HEN the New-England Puritans be-. 

an to breathe a little from thefe dif> 

fenfions, and had their hands tied up-from 
perfecuting the Quakers and- Anabaptifts, they 
fell not long after into another.madnefs of. a- 
yet more’ extraordinary and dangerous kind, 
which,’ like fome epidemical difeafe, .ran. 
through -the- whole country, and which is 
perhaps one of the moft extraordinary delu-: 
fions recorded in hiftory. This tragedy began 
in the year 1692. » TE 2 20 
‘There is a town in New-England, which’ 
they fanatically called Salem. One Paris, was 
the minifter there.' -He had two daughters 
troubled with convulfions ; which being at~ 
tended with fome of thofe extraordinary.ap~' 
pearances not unfrequent in fuch diforders, he 
imagined they were bewitched. Ass foon’ag 
he concluded upon witchcraft as the caule of 
the diftemper, the next enquiry was, how to 
find out the perfon who had bewitched them. 
He caft his eyes upon an Indian fervant woman 
of his own, whom he frequently beat, and 
uled her with fuch feverity, that the at-laft 
bed confeffed 
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confefied hérfelf the witch, and was commit 
ted 'to gaol, where fhe lay’ fora long time.”".”. 
‘The imaginations ‘of the people weré not 
yet‘ fufficiently “heated to’ make-a very formal 
bufinefs of this’; “therefore “they were content 
to'’ difcharge her‘‘from'prifon after a long 
confinement; and to fell her as a flave for her 
geece hanivolo tel nchs &| Ofte uae Lee 
bi However, as this example fet the: difcourfe 
about witchcraf t afloat, ‘fomie people, troubled 
with a fimilar complaint, began to’ fancy 
themfelves bewitched too. Perfons in‘an ill 
ftate of health are naturally fond of finding 
out caufes for their diftempers ; efpecially fuch 
as‘ are extraordinary, and call the eyes of the 
public upon them. * There’was perhaps fome~ 
thing of malice in the affair befides. For one 
of the firft gbjeéts whom they fixed upon* was 
Mr. Burroughs, ‘a gentleman who had former- 
ly been minifter of Salem; but, upon fome of 
the ‘religious difputes which divided the coun- 
try; he differed with his flock and left them. 
This man was tried with two others’ for 
witchcraft, by'a {pecial commiffion of oyer 
and*terminer, diré¢ted to fome of the gentle- 
men ‘of the beft fortunes, “and reputed to be of. 
the*beft underftandings in the country. Be~ 
fore'théfe judges, a piece of evidence was de- 
livered;* the moft weak and childifh, the moft 
repugnant’to ‘itfelf, and to common-fenfe, that 
perhaps ever was known upon any ferious ‘oc- 
a cafion, 
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cafion. Yet by thofe judges, upon that. viz, 
denice, .and the Serdict founded upon it, ,this 
minifter, a. man of a moft unexceptionable 
character, and two others, men irreproachable 
in their lives, were fentenced to die, and ac- 
cordingly hanged. Then thefe victims of the 
popular madneis were {tript | naked, and their 
bodies thrown into a pit, half covered with 
earth, and left to the difcretion of birds and 
wild beafts. Upon the fame evidencé, ,in,a 
little time after, fixteen more fuffered death ; ; 
the greateft part of them dying in the, -mott 
exemplary fentiments of piety, and. with the 
ftrongeft profeffions of their innocence. One 
man, refufing to plead, fuffered in the cruel 
manner the law direéts on that occafion, bya 
flow preffure to death. wit 
The imaginations of the people, powerfully 
affected | by thefe fhocking examples, turned 
upon nothing but the ert gloomy and hor- 
tid ideas. ‘The moft ordinary and innocent 
actions were metamorphofed . into magical 
ceremonies, and the fury of the people, aug 
mented i in proportion as this gloom of imagi- 
nation ingreated 4 al he es ye {pread with rage 
and. rapidity into every part of the country. 
Neither the tendernefs of, youth, , nor .ths 
infirmity of ,age,. nor the honour, of the. fex, 
nor the facrednefs of the, miniftry, nor, the 
reipecta dle’ condit tion of fortune, or charaGteér, 
was ‘the feat ‘protection, Children of, eleven 
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years old'were taken up for forceries. The 
women were ftripped “in the moft fhame- 
ful manner to fearch them for magical teats. 
The fcorbutic {tains common on the fkins of 
old perfons,: were’ called the devil’s pinches. 
This was indif{putable. evidénce again{t them. 
As fuch they admitted every idle flying re- 
port, and even ftories of ghofts, which they 
honoured with a name, not found in our law 
books. They called them Speétral Evidence. 

_ What thefe extraordinary teftimonies want- 
é€d was compleated by the torture, by which 
a number of thefe unhappy victims. were 
driven to confefs whatever their tormenters 
thought proper to dictate to them. Some 
women owned they had been lain with by 
the devil, and other things equally ridiculous 
and abominable. 

It is not difficult to imagine the deplorable 
ftate of this province, when all mens lives de- 
pended upon the caprice and folly of difeafed 
and diftracted minds; when revenge and 
malice had a full opportunity of wreaking 
themfelves in a moft dreadful and bloody 
manner, by an inftrument that was always 
in readinefs, and to which the public pnrenzy 
gave a certain and dangerous eftect. What 
was a yet worfe circumftance, the wretches 
who fuffered the torture, being not more pref- 
fed to own themfelves guilty than to difcover 
their affociates and accomplices, unable to 

give 
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give any real account, named people ; at ran- 
dom, who’ Were | ‘immediately taken up, and 
treated in the ‘fame cruel manner upon | this 
extorted evidence. An univerfal terror and ; 
confternation feized upon all. Some prevent- 
ed accufation, and charged. themfelves with 
witchcraft, and fo efcaped death. Others 
fled the province ; and many more were pre- 
paring to fly. The prifons were croudéd’; 
people were executed daily; yet the rage of 
the accufers was as frefh as ever, “oil the 
nuimber of the witches and the  sratakee prox in= 
creafed every hour. A magiftrate, who had 
committed forty perfons for this crime, fa- 
tigued with fo difagreeable an employmeiit 
and afhamed of the fares he had in it, refufed 
to grant any more warrants. He was himfelf 
immediately accufed of forcery ; and thought 
himfelf happy in leaving his family and, for- 
tune and efeaping with life out of the ° pro- 
vince. A jury, ftruck with the affeCting man- 
ner and the tolemn affurances of innocence 
of a woman brought before them, ventured 
to acquit her, but the judges fent them ‘out 
again; and in an aps ous manner forced 
them to find the woman guilty, and fhe Was 
Ahanged immediately. 

The magiftrates and minifters, whofe? pru- 
dence ought to have been employed. in heéal- 
ing cise ‘diftem per and affuaging its’ 


ging its fury, 
threw in new combuttible matter. They 
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encouraged the accufers ; they affifted at the 
examinations, and they extorted the confef- 
fions of witches. None fignalized their zeal 
more upon this occafion than Sir William 
Phips, the governor, a New-England man, of 
the Joweft birth, and yet meaner education ; 
who, having raifed a fudden fortune by a lucky 
accident, was knighted, and afterwards made 
governor of the province. Doétor Encreafe 
Mather, and Doétor Cotton Mather, the 
pillars of the New-England church, were 
equally fanguine. Several of the moft popu- 
lar minifters, after twenty executions had been 
made, addrefied Sir William Phips with 
thanks for what he had done, and with ex- 

hortations to proceed in fo laudable a work. 
The accufers encouraged in this manner did 
not know where to ftop, nor how to proceed. 
They were at a lofs for objects. They began 
at laft to accufe the judges themfelves. What 
was worfe, the neareft relations of Mir. En- 
creafe Mather were involved, and witchcraft 
began even to approach the governor’s own 
family. It was now high time to give things 
another turn. The accufers were difcou- 
raged_by authority. One hundred and fifty, 
who lay in prifon, were difcharged. Two 
hundred more were under accufation ; they 
were paffed over’; and thofe who had receiv- 
ed fentence of death were reprieved, and in 
due time pardoned. A few cool moments 
: fhewed 
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fhewed them: the grofs and ftupid error that 
had carried them away, and which was ute 
terly invifible to thern all the while they were 
engaged in this ftrange pérfecutions They 
grew heartily afhamed of what they had 
done. But what was infinitely mortifying, the 
Quakers took occafion to attribute all this mif+ 
chief to a judgment on them for their perfea 
cution. A general faft was appointed; ptay- 
ing God to pardon all the errors of his fervants 
and people in a late tragedy, raifed amongit 
them by Satan and his inftruments. | 

This was the laft paroxyfm of the puritanic 
enthufiafm in New England. This violent fit 
carried off fo much of that humour, that the 
people there are now grown fomewhat like 
the reft of mankind in their manners, and 
have much abated of their perfecuting {pirit. 

It is not an incurious f{peculation to confi~ 
der thefe remarkable fallies of the human 
mind, out of its ordinary courfe. Whole naa 
tions are often carried away by What would 
never.influence one man of fenfe. Tlie caufe 
is originally’ weak, and to be fupprefied with- 
out great difficulty; but then its weaknefs 
prevents any fufpicion of the mifchief, until 
it is too late to think of fuppreffing it at all. 
In fuch cafes the more weak, improbable, and 
inconfiftent any ftory is, the more powerful- 
and general is its effect, being helped on by 
defign in fome, by folly in others, and kept up 
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by contagion in all’ The more extraordinary 
the defign, the more dreadful the crime, the. 
lefs we examine into the proofs. The charge 
and the evidence of fome things is the fame. 
However, in fome time the minds of people 
cool, and they are aftonifhed how they ever 
came to be fo affected. 


BC sar r Pisses “Viz 


The fituation, climate, Gc. of New-England. 
Indian corn defcribed. Cattle of New-Eng- 
land. ASS: 


H E events in the hiftory of New Eng- 
land, their difputes with their gover- 
nors, the variations in their charters, and their 
wars with the Indians, afford very little ufe- 
ful or agreeable matter. In their wars there 
was very little conduct fhewn; and though 
‘they prevailed in the end, in.a manner to the 
- extirpation of that race of people, avetptic 
‘Indians had always great advantages in the 
' beginning; and the meafures of the Englifh 
to oppofe them, were generally injudicioufly 
taken. Their. manner too of treating them 
in the beginning was fo indiicrete (for it was 
in-general no worfe) as to provoke them as 
.-much as thofe wars, as the French influence 
* has done _fince that time. 
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The country which we call New'England 

is in length fomething lefs than three hundred: 
miles; at ‘the’ broadeft part it-is about two 
hundred, if “we ‘carry: it’ on to’ thofe’ tracts: 
which are poffeffed by‘the French; but if we 
regard the part we have fettled, in general, ‘it 
does not extend any where much above fixty 
miles from the fea'coaft. ~“"* - . .” , 
This country lies between the 41ft. and 
4sth degrees of North latitude. Though 
it is fituated almoft ‘ten degrees nearer the 
fun than we are in England, yet the winter 
begins’ earlier, lafts longer, and is incom- 
parably ‘more fevere than it ts'with us. The 
fummer ‘again ‘is extremely hot, and ’more 
fervently fo than in places which lie under 
the fame parallels in Europe. However, both 
the heat‘ and the cold are now far more mo- 
derate, and the conftitution of the air in all 
re{fpects far better, than our people found it at 
their firft fettlement. The clearing away of the 
woods, and the opening of the ground every 
where, has, by giving a free paffage to the air, 
carried ‘off thofe noxious vapours which were 
fo‘ prejudicial to the health of the firft inhabi- 
tants. * The temper of the fky is generally 
both in fummer and in winter very fteady and 
ferene. ‘Two months frequently pafs without 
the appearance of a-cloud. Their rains are 
heavy and’foon over. ~*~ PON, OER” 
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. The foil of New England is various, -but 
beft as you approach the Southward. It af- 
fords excellent meadows in the low grounds,. 
and very good .pafture almoft every where. 
They commonly allot at ‘the rate of two acres 
to the maintenance ef a cow. The meadows 
which they reckon the beft,- yield about a 
ton of hay ky the acre. Some produce two 
tons, but the hay is rank and four. ‘This 
country is not very favourable to any of the 
European kinds of grain. ‘The wheat is fub- 
jeat to be blafted; the barley is an hungry 
grain, and the oats are lean and chaffy. But 
the Indian corn, which makes the general 
food of the loweft fort of people, flourifhes 
here.. ‘This, as it is a fpecies of grain not fo 
univerfally known in: England, and as it is 
that of all others which yields the greateft in-. 
creafe, I fhall give a fhort defcription of. 

This plant, which the native- Americans 
call the Weachin, is known in fome of the 
Southern parts of America by the name of 
Maize. ‘The ear is about a fpan in length, 
confifting of ‘eight rows of the corn, or 
more, according to the’ goodnefs of the 
ground, with about thirty grains in each row. 
On the top of the grain hangs a fort of flower, 
not- unlike a taffel of filk, of various colours, 
white, blue, greenifh, black, {peckled, ftriped, 
which gives this corn, as it grows, a very beau- 
siful appearance. The grain is of all on co- 

3 : ours 
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fours which prevail in the flower, but moft 
frequently yellow and white. ‘The italks 
grow fix or eight feet high, and are of a con- 
fiderable thicknefs. They are lefs high in 
New England, and other Northern countries, 
than in Virginia and thofe which lie more to 
the Southward. They are jointed like a cane, 
and at each of thefe joints fhoot out a number 
of leaves like flags, tnat make very good fod- 
der for the cattle.- The {talk is full of a juice, 
of which a fyrup as {weet as fugar has been 
frequently made. 

This grain is generally fowed in little 
fquares, and requires a very attentive cultiva- 
tion. The ground in which it flourifhes moft 
is ight and fandy, with a {mall intermixture 
of loam. About a peck of feed is fuMicient 
for.an acre, which at a medium produces 
about twenty-five bufhels. The New Eng- 
Jand people not only make bread of this grain, 
but they malt and brew it into a beer, which 
is not contemptibdle.. Iiowever, the greater 
part of their beer is mace of molaties, hope 
ped; with the addition fometimes of the “tops 
o: the {pruce fir infufel. 

They raifé in New: Eineland, befides this 
and other fpecies of grain, a large quantity of 
flax, and have made cfiavs upon hemp, that 
have been far from unfuccetsiul... An acre of 
their cow-pen land produces about a ton of 
this commodity; but the land is pretty foon 

M 3 erhaufit- 
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exhaufted. This plant probably requires, a 
climate more -uniformly warm than - New. 
England; for.though the greater part of our. 
hemp ‘is brought to us from Northern ports, 
yet it is inthe ‘more. Southerly provinces of 
Ruffia, that the beft which comes to: ou 
market is produced. . ay Ca 
Their, horned cattle are very numerous in 
New England, and fome of them very large: 
Oxen have been killed there of eighteen hun- 
dred weight. Hogs likewife are numerous, 
and particularly excellent; and fome fo large 
as to weigh twenty-five f{core. . They have 
befides, a breed of {mall horfes, which are ex- 
tremely hardy. They pace naturally, though 
in no yery graceful or eafy manner; .but with 
fuch fwiftnefs, and for fo long a continuance, 
as muft appear almoft incredible to thofe who 
have nct experienced it. "They havea great 
number .of fheep too, and of-a good kind. 
Ihe wool is of a ftaple fufficiently long, but it 
js not near fo:fine-as that of England. How-~ 
ever, they manufacture a great deal of it very 
fuccefsfully. I-have feen cloths made there, 
‘which were of as clofe and firm a contexture, 
though. not fo fine, as our beft drabs; they 
were thick, and, as far as I could judge, fupe= 
rior for the ordinary wear of country people, 
to any thing we. make in England. an 
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People of New-England. Their numbers. Hif- 
tory of the charters of the colonies here, and 


the forfeiture of fome. 


~\HERE are in this country many gen- 
tlemen of confiderable landed eftates, 
which they let to farmers, or manage by their 
ftewards or overfeers; but the greater part of 
the people is compofed .of a fubftantial yeo- 
manry, who cultivate their own freeholds, 
without a dependence upon any but Provi- 
dence and their own induftry. Thefe free- 
holds generally pafs to their children in the 
way of -gavelkind ; which keeps them from 
being almoit ever able to emerge out of their 
original happy mediocrity. This manner of 
inheriting has here an additional good effect. 
It makes the people the more ready to go back- 
ward into the uncultivated parts of the coun- 
try, where land is to be had at an eafy rate and 
in larger portions. ‘The people, by their being 
generally freeholders, and by their form of 
government, havea very free, bold, and repub- 
lican {pirit.».In no part.of the world are the 
ordinary fort fo independent, or poffefs fo many 
of the conveniencies of. life ;:they are ufed from 
their infancy to the exercife of arms; and 
they have a militia, ‘which for a militia is by 
| M 4 * no 
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no means contemptible ; and certainly if thefe 
men were fomewhat more regularly trained, 
and in better fubordination, it would be im- 
poffible to find in any matin or in any time 
ancient or.modern, an army better conftituted 
than that which New England can furnith, 
This too is much the beft peopled of any of 
our colonies upon the continent. It is judged 
that the four provinces which it..comprifes, 
contain about three hundred-and fifty thou- 
fand fouls, including a very fmal] number of 
Blacks and Indians; the reft are Whites, 
Douglafs, who feems to be well informed in 
this point, proportions them as follow, 


Mafiachufets bay, 200,000 
Connecticut, 100,009 

. Rhode Ifland, 30,000 
Wew Hampfhire; 24,00Q 
Se Ie 


Thefe four governments are confederated 
for their common defence. We have fhewn 
how thefe feveral governments have arifen, 
The moft confiderable of them for riches 
and:number of .people, though not for extent 
of territory; is Mafiachufets bay. ‘This pro= 
vince Jike the others»had originally a power of 
chufing- every one of their own magiftrates 3 
the governor, ‘the council, the affembly,--all ; 
van ed an 
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and of making fuch laws as they thought pro- 
per, without fending them home for the ap- 

robation of the crown. But being accufed 
of having abufed this freedom, in the latter 
end of the reign of Charles the fecond, they 
were deprived of it by a judgment in a guo 
qwarranto in the King’s-bench in England. 
They remained from that time to the revo- 
lution without any charter. Some time after 
the revolution they received a new one, which’ 
though very favourable, was much inferior to 
the extenfive privileges of the former charter, 
which indeed were too extenfive for a colo- 
ny, and what left little more than a nominal 
dependence on the mother country, and the 
crown itfelf. But now, as the governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and the chief places of the 
Jaw and in the revenue, are in the difpofal of 
the crown; fo is the militia; and though the 
council is chofen by the reprefentatives of the 
people, yet the governor has a negative which 
gives him an influence, fufficient to preferve 
the prerogative entire. Appeals for fums 
above three hundred pounds are admitted to 
the king and council, and all laws paffed here 
muft be remitted to England ; where, if they 
do not receive a negative from the crown in 
three years, they are to be confidered as valid, 
and are to have the effect of laws; which they 
are to have likewife until the time that. the 
king’s refolution is known, But one point 
. has 
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has been long and refolutely difputéd in this 
colony ; the grant of a certain falary to their 
governor. Many attempts have been made to 
induce them to this meafure; but to no effe&. 
They think. a dependence on the people for 
his falary the moft effe€tual method of re- 
{training the governor from any unpopular 
acts. To the Maffachufetts government is 
united the antient colony of Plymouth, and 
the territory which is called Main. 

The colony of Connecticut, which lies 
upon a river of the fame name to the South 
of this province, has preferved its ancient 
privileges, which are now as confiderable as 
thofe of Maffachufets were formerly. At the 
time that the charter of the former was attack- 
ed, that of this government -was threatened 
with the fame fate. But they agreed to fub- 
mit to the king’s pleafure; therefore, no 
judgment was given again{ft them ; and being 
found in this condition at the revolution, 1t 
was judged that they were in full poffeffion 
of their old charter, and have fo continued 
ever fince. 

The third and fmalleft of the provinces 
which compofe New England, is Rhode 
Tfland. ‘This confifts of afmallifland of that 
name,.and the old plantation of Providence. 
Thefe united plantations had a charter the fame 
with .that of. Conneéticut, and- they »have 
preferved it by the-fame method.:-In_ this 
eipiy province 
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province is an unlimitted freedom of religion, 
agreeable to the firft principles of its founda- 
tion ;..and though very fmall, it is from thence 
extremely well peopled. 

New Hampfhire, the fourth province, is 
much the largeft of them all; but not inha- 
bited in proportion. ‘This is more Northerly 
for the greater part than any of thereft. It 
is a royal government; thatis, thecrown has 
the nomination of all the officers of juftice 
and of the militia, and the appointment of the 
council. | 
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Bofton, its harbour. Trade. Ship-building. 

- Difttllery. Foreign traffic. Reflections on 
the fcheme of limiting it. . Declenfion of the 
- trade of New-England. 


HERE is not one of our fettlements 

which can be compared, in the abun- 
dance of people, the number of confiderable 
and trading towns, and the manufactures that 
are carried on in them, to New England. 
The moft populous and flourifhing parts of 
the mother country hardly make a better ap- 
pearance., _Our provinces to the Southward 
on this continent are recommendable for .the 
generous warmth of. the climate}. anda luxu- 
riance of foil which naturally throws up .a vaft 
: variety. 
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variety of beautiful and rich vegetable produc- 
tions; but New England is the firftin Ame- 
rica, for cultivation, for the number of people, 
and for the order which refults from both. 

Though there are-in all the provinces of 
New England large towns which drive a con- 
fiderable trade, the only one which can de- 
ferve to be much infifted upon in a defign 
hike ours, is Bofton; the capital of Maffachu- 
fets bay, the firft city of New-England, and 
of all North America. This city is fituated 
on a peninfula, at the bottom of a fine capa- 
cious and fafe harbour, which is defended from 
the outrages of the fea, by a number of iflands, 
and rocks which appear above water. It is 
entered but by one fafe paflage; and that is 
narrow, and governed bythe cannon of a regu- 
lar and avery ftrong fortrefs. The harbour is 
more than fufficient for the great number. of 
veffels, which carry on the extenfive trade of 
Bofton. At the bottom of the bay is a noble 
pier, -near two thoufand feet in length, along 
which on the North fide extendsa row of 
warehoufes. The headof this pier joins the 
principal ftreet of the town, which is, like 
moft of the others, fpacious and well built. 
"The town lies at the bottom of the harbour, 
and forms: avery agreeable view. It has a 
town houfe, where the courts meet and the 
exchange is kepi, large, and of a very tolerable 
tafte-of. architeCtuse. Round the exvhange, 
ates! | ars 
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are a great number of well furnifhed bookfel-. 
lers fhops, which find employment for five 
printing preffes. There are ten churches 
within this town; and it contains at leaft. 
twenty thoufand inhabitants. ; 

That we may be enabled to form’ fome 
judgment of the wealth of this city, we muft. 
ebferve that from Chriftmas 1747, to Chriit- 
mas 1748, five hundred veffels cleared out: 
from this port only, for a foreign trade; and 
four hundred and thirty were.entered inwards ; 
to fay nothing of coafting and fifhing vefiels, 
both of which are extremely numerous, and 
faid to be equal in number to the others. In- 
deed the trade of New-England is great, as it 
fupplies a large quantity of goods from within 
itfelf; but it is yet greater, as the people of 
this country are in a manner the carriers for. 
all the colonies of North America and. the 
Wett-Indies, and even for fome parts of Eu-. 
rope. ‘They may be confidered in this refpe@™ 
as the Dutch of America. 

The commodities which the country yields 
are principally mafts and yards, for. which 
they contract largely with the royal navy ; 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; {taves, lumber, 
boards ; all forts of provifions, beef, pork, but- 
ter and cheefe, in large, quantities; horfes. 
and live cattle; Indian corn and peafe ;  cyder;+ 
apples, herp and flax, Their peltry trade is: 
not very conliderable. - ‘They havea very noble: 

: 3 ; ' -eod 
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cod fifhery upon their coaft, which employs a 


vaft number of their people; they are ena- 
bled by this to export annually above thirty- 
two thoufand quintals of choice cod fith, to 
Spain, Italy, and the Mediterranean, and 
about nineteen thoufand quintals of the refufe 
fort to the Weft-Indies, as food for the negroes. 
The quantity of f{pirits, which they diftil in 
Bofton from the molafies they bring in from 
all parts of the Weft-Indies, is as furprifing 
as the cheap rate at which they vend it, 
which is under two fhillings a gallon. With 
this they fupply almoft all the confumption 
ef our Colonies in North America, the Indi- 
an trade there, the vaft demands of their own 
and the Newfoundland fifhery, and in great 
meafure thofe of the African trade; but 
they are more famous for the quantity and 
cheapnefs, than for the excellency of their 
ruin: 

They are almoft the only one of our colo- 
nies which have much of the woollen and 
linen manufactures. Of the former they 
have nearly as much as fuffices for their own 
cloathing. It is a clofe and ftrong, but a 
coarfe and ftubborn fort of cloth. A number of 
Prefbyterians from the North of Ireland,’ dri- 
ven thence, as it is faid, by the feverity of their 
landlords, from an affinity in religious fenti- 
ments chofe New-England as their place of 
refuge. Thofe people brought with eee 

Ho their 
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their fkill in the linen manufactures, and meet- 
ing with very large encouragement, they exer- 
cifed it to the great advantage of ‘this’ colony. 
At prefent they make large-quantities, -and of 
a very good kind; their, principal fettlement 
is inatown, which in compliment to them 1s 
called Londonderry. Hats are madein New- 
England, which, in a clandeftine way, - find a 
good vent in all the-other colonies. “The fet- 
ting up of thefe manufactures has been in a 
great mneafure a mattcr neceflary to them ;° for 
as they have not been: properly encouraged 
in fome .ftaple commodity, by which they 
might communicate with their mother coun-3 
try, while they were cut off from-all-other 
refources, they muft either have abandoned 
the country, or have found means of employ- 
ing their, own {kill and induftry to draw out 
of it the neceffaries of life. ‘The fame ne- 
ceffity, together with their convenience for 
building and manning fhips, has made them 
the carriers for the other colonies. Tet me 
The bufinefs of fhip-building is one of the 
moft confiderable which Bofton or the other 
fea-port towns in New-Lngland .carry on. 
Ships. are fometimes built here upon commif- 
fion ;. but frequently, the merchants of New 
England have them conftruéted upon ‘their 
own.account ; and loading them with the pro- 
duce of the colony, naval ftores, fifth, and fith- 
oil principally, they fend them out upon a tra- 
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ing voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the Medi- 
terranean ;| where, -having difpofed of ‘their 
cargo, they make what advantage they can by 
freight, until fuch time as they can fell the vef- 
fel Herfelf to advantage, which they feldom fail 
to do-in a reafonable time. ‘They receive the 
value-of the veffel, as well.as of the freight of 
the goods, which from time.to time they car- 
ried, and of the cargo with which they failed 
originally; in bills of exchange upon London ; 
for as the people of New England have no 
commodity to return forthe value of above 
a hundred thoufand pounds, which they take 
in various forts of goods from England, but 
fome naval ftores, and thofe in no great quan~ 
tities, they are ‘obliged to keep the balance 
fomewhat even by this circuitous commerce, 
which, though not carried onwith Great Britain 
nor with Brittth veffels, yet centers in its pro- 
fits, where all the money which the colonies. 
can make in any manner muft center at laft. - 
I know that complaints have been made of 
this trade, principally becaufe the people of 
New-England, not fatisfied with carrying out 
their own produce, become carriers for the 
other colonies, particularly for Virginia and 
Maryland, from -whom they take tobacco, 
which.in contempt of the act of navigation, 
they carry- directly to the foreign market. 
Where not having the duty and accumulated 
charges to which the Britith merchant is liable. 
eek Oi dir ta 
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to pay, they in a manner wholly out him of 
the trade. Again, our fugar colonies coin= 
plain as loudly, that the vaft trade which 
New England drives in lumber, live {tock, 
and provifions, with the French and Dutch 
fugar iflands, particularly with the former, 
enables thefe iflands, together with the inter- 
nal advantages they poffefs, greatly to under- 
fell the Englith plantations. That, the returns 
which the people of New England make 
from thefe iflands being in fugar, or, the pro- 
duéctions of fugar, fyrups and molaffes, the 
rum which is thence diftilled prevents the 
fale of our Weft-India rum. ‘That this trade 
proves doubly difadvantageous to our fugar 
iflands; firft, as it enables the French to fell 
their fugars cheaper than they couid other- 
wife afford to do; and then as it finds them 
a market for their molaffes, and other refufe 
of fugars, for which otherwife they could 
find no market at all; becaufe rum: interferes 
with brandy, a confiderable manufacture of 
Old: Frcence: list, 

Thefe confiderations were the ground of a 
complaint made by the iflands to. the legifla- 
ture in England fome years ago. They defired 
that the exportation of lumber, &c. to the 
French colonies, and the importation of fu- 
gars and molaffes from thence, might be en- 
tirely prohibited. This was undoubtedly a 
very nice point to fettle. On one hand, the 
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growth. of the.sHrench Weft-Indies was ma~ 
nifeft and alarming, .and it was not to be 
thought that the: French would ever wink at 
this; trade; if; it-had.not been of the greateft 
advantage to them.. .On the other hand, the 
Northern colonies declared, that, if they were 
deprived , of fo great a branch of their trade, 
it muit, neceffitate them to. the eftablifhment 
of manufactures:, For if they were cut off 
from. their foreign trade, they never could 
purchafe in England the many things for the 
ufé or the,ornament.of life, which they have 
from, thence. , Befides this, the French, de- 
prived of the provifion and lumber of New 
England,. muft of neceffity take every meafure 
to be fupplied From their own colonies, which 
would anfwer their .purpofes better, if they 
could accomplifh it, at the fame time that it 
would deprive the New England people of a 

large and profitable branch of their trade. 
Thefe points, and many more, were fully 
difcuffed upon both: fides. The legiflature took 
a middle courfe. They did not entirely pro- 
hibit the carrying of lumber to the French 
land ; .but they laid a confiderable duty upon 
whatever rum, fugars, or molafies, they fhould 
import from thence; .to enhance by this means 
the price of lumber and other neceffaries to 
the French ; and, by laying them under difti- 
culties, to fet the Englifh nS ayy DIANEANON in 
ome 
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fome meafure} updn an equal footing: with 
theirs. i es EASTELD 

This was’undoubtedly a very prudent‘régu- 
lation. For though it was‘urged; that the 
Miffifippi navigation was fo bad, that there 
was no profpect that the French could ever 
be fupplied with lumber and provifions from 
thence; and that there were'no f{nows in 
Louifiana, the melting of which might -facili- 
tate the tranfportation of lumber: into“that ri- 
ver, yet it was by no means'fafe to truft to 
that, fo as utterly to deftroy a tradelof our 
own, which employed fo much fhipping and 
fo many failors: becaufe we'have a thoufand 
inftances, wherein the driving people'to the 
laft {treights, and putting them under the tui- 
tion of fuch a mafter as abfolute neceffity,' has 
taught them inventions, and‘excited them to 
aninduftry, which have compafied things as 
much regretted at laft, as they were unfore- 
feen*atenrit . ie 

Though no '‘gréat fnows fall in ‘the Southern 
parts of Louifiana, yet to the Northward 
a great deal falls, and notionly the Miffifippi, 
but the number of other great rivers which it 
receives, overflow annually, and they can be in 
no want of timber convenient enough to na- 
vigation. Andsthough the pafflage to the 
French iflands be for fuch a great way to the 
windward, as,to bring them thefe commodi- 
_ ties in a more tedious manner, and ata dearer 
N 2 rate, 
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tate, is,it not much. better that’ they. fhould 
have them cheap from us than dear from 
thenifelves >? ‘Nor perhaps would even this 
difficulty, which is indeed‘much lefs than it 
is reprefented, ‘bring down the French to the 
_par of our fugar colonies, loaded as they are 
_with taxes, groaning under the preffure of 
many grievances, and deformed by an infinite 
-multitude of ‘abufes and enormities ; nor can 
they with reafon or juftice hope for a cure of 
, the evils which they fuffer, partly from er- 
“rors,of their own, and partly from miftakes 
in, England, at the expence of the trade of 
“their fifter colonies on the continent of Ame- 
_Yica, who are entirely guiltlefs of their fuffer- 
ings; noris it by reftraints on the trade of 
their enemies, , but by an effectual and judi- 
cious encouragement of their own, that they 
can hope to remedy thefe evils, and rival the 
_French eftablifhments. 

The, Brenet, “in permitting us to fupply 
them, it is true,-give us a preof that they 
have advantages - from this trade; but this is 
no proof at all that we’ derive none from it; 
for, on that fuppofition, no trade could be mu- 
:tually beneficial. ‘Nor is it at all certain, as it 
-has been fuggéfted, that, if we left their re- 
‘fafe of fugars’ upon their hands, they could 
‘tur, them to no’profit. If the council of 
’Conimerce ‘could’ be made to fee diftintly that 
“this trade could not prejudice the fale of their 

brandy, 
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brandy, and,,would only,make the trade. of 
rum change hands, as the cafe probably would. 
be; and if:they could fhew, -as.they might, 
what a lofs .it. might -be to them entirely to 
throw away a contiderable part of the produce 
of their lands, and which ,was formerly fo 
valuable to them, thereis no doubt but, the 
court would give fufficient encouragement to 
their own plantations to diftil rum, and .to 
vend it in fuch a manner as, might the leaft 
prejudice the brandies of ; France; and then, 
inftead of fending, us molaffes, as they could 
diftil the ,f{pirit far cheaper than our iflands, 
they would fend us’ the fpirit itfelf ; and we 
may know by experience, efpecially in, that 
part of the world, how infufficient all regula- 
tions are. to prevent a contraband, which 
would be fo .gainful.to particulars. 
+. After all, are we certain, that the French 
would truft for the fupply of their iflands to 
Louifiana, or ,to the precarious fupplies from 
Canada? would they not redouble their appli- 
cation, now made neceffary, to Cape. Breton ? 
what experiments would they not make in 
Cayenne, for the timber trade? they would 
certainly. try every method,, and probably 
wouldfucceed in fome of .their trials. “Re- 
{traints upon,trade are nice things ;,and ought 
to be, well. confidered. Great care, ought. to 
be taken .in all, fuch, how, we facrifice the in- 
tereits of onejpart.of our, territories to thofe. of 
if | si ee: , another; 
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another; and,it would be a miftake of the 
moft fatal conlequence, if we -came to think 
that the fhipping,- feamen, commodities; or 
wealth, of the Britith colonies, were not effec- 
tually the thipping, , feamen, and wealth, of 
Great, Britain herfelf. . Sentiments of atest 
kind haye frequently done us mifchief. 

The general plan of our. management with 
regard to the trade of: our colonies, methinks, 
ought to be, to encourage in every one of them 
fome feparate and diftinct articles; fuch as, not 
interfering, ‘might enable them to trade with 
each “other, and. all to trade to advantage with 
their, mother. country. And then, where we 
haye rivals in any branch of the trade carried 
on by our colonies, to, enable them to fend 
their’ goods to ,the foreign market diredtly ; 
ufing, at the fame time, the wife precaution 
which the French put in praétice, to make the 
fhips fo employed take the Englifh ports in 
their way home; for our great danger is, that 
they fhould.-in that cafe make viet returns 
in foreign manufactures, :againft which we 
cannot guard too.carefully., ‘This, and that 
they fhould not go largely into-manufaétures 
interfering with,ours, ought ,to be the onl 
‘points at which our reftrictions fhould aim. 
Thefe purpofes ought- not : to be compafied 
by, abfolute prohibitions and penalties, which 
would be unpolitical and: un juft, but by -the 
way ,,of diverfion, by encouraging. them aa 
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fall into fuch things as-find’a demand with our- 
felves at home.” By this means: Great-Britain 
and ail-its dependencies will' have a cbmmon 
intereft, they will mutually! play into’ each 
other’s hands, and ‘the trade, fo ‘difperfed, will 
be of infinitely more advantage to us, than‘if 
all its feveral articles were produced:and mianu- 
factured within ourfelves.  ~ marten. &e 
I venture on thefe hints 'concerning *re- 
{traints on trade, becaufe in’ fact that-of ‘New 
England rather wants to be fupportéd than ‘to 
be checked by fuch reftraints! Its‘tradé}+‘in 
many of its branches, is clearly on the décline; 
and this circumftance ought to intéreft ‘us 
deeply ; for very valuable is this colony, if it 
never fent us any thing, nor took any .thing 
from us, as it is the grand barrier of all the 
re{ft; and as it is the principal magazine which 
fupplies our Weft-Indies, from whencé -we 
draw fuch vaft advantages. That ‘this valu- 
able colony is far from advancing, will appear 
clearly from the ftate of one of the principal 
branches of its-trade, that of fhip-building, for 
four years. In the year 1738, they built‘at 
Bofton forty-one top-fail veflels, burden in’ all 
6324 tons; in 1743, only thirty ; in 46, but 
twenty; in 49,’ they were reduced to fifteen, 
making in the-whole but +2450 tons’ of ‘fhip- 
ping ; in fuch a time an'aftonifhing declenfion'! 
How it has: béen fince I -have not fufficicnt 
information ; but,’ allowing that the detline 
N 4 has 
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has'Ceafed here," Yet! this: is furély fufficient-to 
fet us’ upon! the nicéft “enquiry “into the’ caufe’ 
of that decay,’ and’the moft effectual meafured! 
to rétrieve the affairs of fo valuable a province; 
particularly ‘if’ by any ill-judged’or ill-intend=: 
ed {chemes, of (by’any mifgovérnment; this 
mifchief has happened :to them. © 
Suen ts mete: ie es 
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New-York, New-Ferfey, and Pennfylvania. 
“Defcription ‘of their fituation, Sc. Short 
Yaccount of their fettlement. ° : 
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isnot certainly known at what time the 
Swedes ‘and Dutch. made their firft efta- 
blifhment in North America; butit was cer- 
tainly pofterior to our' fettlement in Virginia, 
arid ‘prior to that of New England.‘ ‘The 
Swedes, who were no confiderable naval pow- 
er, had hardly fixt the rudiments of a colony 
there, ere they deferted it. The inhabitants, 
“without protection or‘affiftance; were glad:to 
enter into'acoalition with the Dutch, who had 
fettled there upon a‘better plan, and to fubmit 
to’ thé government of the States.’ The whole 
tract’ poffeffed or claimed by the two nations, 
whofe two colonies were‘now grown into one, 
extended from thé 38th’ to the 41ft’degree of 
latitude; all along the fea coaft. ‘They called it 
Nova’ Belgia, 6r New’ Netherlands: It con- 
a tinued 
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tinued in their hands until,the,reign.of Charles. 
the fecond. ,,."Rhe,Dutch swar, then ~breaking. 
out, in the/year, 1664. Sir Robert, Car, with, 
three thoufand men was fent to reduce jit, 
which he did. with, fo little, refiftance, as -not. 
to gain him any great honour, by the conqueft: 
A little after, the Dutch,» by way, of .reprifal, 
fell upon our colony of Surinam in South 
America, and conquered it pafter much the 
fame oppofition that we met in the New 
Netherlands. By the treaty of peace, which 
was figned at Breda, in 1.667,. it was agreed, 
that things fhould remain in the. ftate. they 
were at that time; Surinam to the Dutch, the 
New INeshedands to the Enghifh. At, that- 
time, this was looked upon by many as, 2. ‘bad 
exchange; but it now appears, , that ,we have} 
made an excellent bargain ; for, to fay nothing. 
ofthe great difadvantage of ,having our’¢olo-. 
nies, as it were, cut in two by the intervention: 
of.a foreign territory, this is now one of the. 
beft-peopled and richeft parts of our. planta-, 
tions, extremely ufeful to the, others, ,, and. 
making very valuable returns. to the mother, 
country,;: whereas Surinam is comparatively, 
a'paace of very (inall confequence, very sun- 
healthy, and by-no art to be made, otherwife. 
The, New,. Netherlands . were not long, in 
our poffeffion,, before they were..divided into 
diftinet provinees,.,and laid, afide. their former 
appellation. ,, The, North-Eatt part, i Which, 
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joined New England,: was called New York, 
in compliment-to the duke of York, who had 
at firft the grant.of the whole territory. This 
Province runs up to’ the Northward on both 
fides of the river Hudfon, forabout two hun- 
dred miles into the country of the Five Na- 
tions or Iroquois; but. it is not in any part 
above forty.or fifty miles wide. It compre- 
hends within its limits Long Ifland, which lies 
to the South of Conneéticut, and is an ifland 
inferior .to no part of America in excellent 
ground for the pafturage of horfes, oxen, and 
theép,:or the plentiful produce of-every fort 
of grain. ies 

. The part of Nova Belgia, which lay along 
the ocean, between that and the river Deéla- 
war, from the.Southern: part of New York 
quite down to Maryland, was granted to Sir 
George Carteret and others, and called New 
Jerfey from him, becaufe he had, as the fami- 
ly ftill has, eftates in the ifland of that name. 
‘This province is bounded upon the Weft by 
the river Delawar,- which divides it from 
Pennfylvania. It isin length about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles,-or thereabouts, and about 
fifty in breadth. : F 
»,,Pennfylvania, which lies between NewYork, 
New Jerfey, and Maryland, and only commu- 
‘micates with the fea by the mouth of the river 
Delawar, isin length about two hundred and 
wafty miles, and in breadth. two. Ley 
a as 1s 
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This territory: was granted to the famous ‘Mr. 
William Penn; ‘the fon of Sir William~Penn 

the admiral; ‘in’ the year 1680:  * 7 ** +" 
The climate and foil in'the three provinces 
of New York, New Jerfey, ‘and Pennfylvania, 
admit of no very remarkable difference. In 
all thefe, and indeed in all our North Ameri- 
can colonies, the land near the fea ‘is in gene- 
ral low, flat, and marfhy; at a’ confiderable 
diftance from the fea, it fwells-into little hills, 
and then into great even ridges‘of mountains, 
which hold their courfe,’ for the moft ‘part, 
North-Eaft, and South-Weft. ‘The foil 
throughout thefe three provinces is in general 
extremely fruitful; abounding not only in its 
native grain the Indian corn, but in all fuch 
as have been naturalized there from Europe. 
Wheat in fuch abundance, and of fo excellent 
a quality, that few parts of the world, for’ the 
traét which is cultivated, exceed it in the one 
or the other: of thefe particulars ; nor in bar- 
ley, oats, rye, buck-wheat, and every fort of 
grain which we have here. They have a 
great number of horned cattle, horfes, fheep, 
and hogs. All our European poultry abound 
there; game of all kinds is wonderfully plen- 
ty; deer of feveral fpecies! hares ofa kind 
peculiar to America, but inferior in relith te 
ours ; wild turkies, of a vaft'fize and equal 
goodnefs ;: a »beautiful. fpecies of pheafants, 
only found in this‘country. Every fpecie’s' of 
in Ee herbs 
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herbs or roots,,which we-force in our gardens, 
grows jhere-with great: eafe ;_ and every {pecies 
of fruit ; /but.fome, -as thofe of peaches. and 
melons,: in. far greater perfection. r, 
‘ot Their;. forefts, abound’ in: excellent timber, 
the oak, .the afh,:the beech, the chefnut; the 
cedar,:and walnut, the cyprefs, the hickory, 
the faffafras, and..the: pine. In all parts of 
our plantations, camprehending New York to 
the Northward, quite to the. Southern extre- 
mity, the woods are full: of: wild vines: of 
three or four {pecies, all different from thote 
we have in Europe. But, whether from fome 
fault in their nature, or in the climate, or the 
foil where they. grow, or, what is much more 
probable, from a fault in the planters, they 
have yet produced no wine that deferves to be 
mentioned. It may be remarked in general 
of the timber of thefe provinces, that it -is 
not fo good for fhipping as that of New Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia. The further -South- 
ward you go, the timber becomes lefs com- 
pact, and rives eafily ;. which property, as it 
makes it more ufeful for,ftaves, renders it lefs 
ferviceable for fhips. .. «1. 4 
They raife in all,thefe provinces, but much 
the moft largely in.Pennfylvania, great quan- 
tities.of flax; hemp. is a promiting article. 
Nor,are.they deficient in minerals. In New 
‘York, a good deal of iron 1s found... .In New 
Jerfey,..a very rich copper mine. has_been 
soe BSE opened, 
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opened. | There-is no mannerof: doubt but in 
time, when'the people comeito multiply. fuf- 
ficiently, and experience and want have' made 
them ingenious in opening refources for'trade, 
thefe colonies will become as remarkable for 
ufeful metals as they now are for grain. Thefe 
three provinces, as are all thofe we have‘in 
North America, are extremely well watered. 
They have however obferved:in New-Eng- 
land, that, as they clear the country, a vaft 
number of little brooks are quite loft} and the 
mills upon them by this lofs rendered ufelefs. 
They cven obferve, that this cutting down of 
the woods has affected the river Connecticut 
itfelf, the largeftin New-England, and that it 
has grown diftinguifhably fhallower. Ido 
not know whether the fame remark has been 
made in Pennfylvania and New York. : But 
whatever they have loft in water, which, 
where there is fuch a plenty, is no great lofs, 
has been amply compenfated by the great 
falubrity of the air, which has arifen from 
the cultivation of the country. At prefent 
thofe I defcribe are, for the greater part, as 
healthy as can be wifhed. reefer 
As the climate and foil of the provincés of 
New-York, New-Jerfey, and Pennfylvania, are 
with.very little variation, the fame, ‘fo there 
is no differénce in the commodities:in »whi¢h 
‘they trade, which. are “wheat, flour; barley, 
oats, Indian corn, jpeas,.beef, ‘pork, cheefe, 


? 
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butter, cyder, beer, flax, hemp and flax feed, 
linfeed oil, fur and deer-fkins, ftaves, lumber, 
and iron. ‘Their markets are the fame with 
thofe which the people of New-England ufe ; 
and thefe colonies have a fhare in the logwood 
trade; and that which ‘is carried on with the 
Spanifh and French plantations. 
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City of New-York. Its flourifhing trade  _Al- 
bany. The Indian trade there. The Iroquois, 
or Five Nations. 


HE province of New York has two 
.. Cities; the firft is called by the name 
of the province itfelf. It was denominated 
New Amfterdam when the Dutch poffeffed 
it,. but it has changed its name along with its 
matters. This city is moft commodioufly 
fituated for trade, upon an excellent harbour, 
in anifland called Manahatton, about four- 
teen miles long, though not above one or two 
broad. This ifland lies juft in the mouth of 
the river Hudfon, which difcharges itfelf here 
after alongcourfe. This is one of the nobleft 
rivers in America. It is navigable upwards 
of ‘two hundred miles. ‘The tide flows one 
hundred and fifty. ’ 

The city of New York contains upwards of 
two. thoufand houfes, and above twelve thou- 
fand inhabitants, the defcendants of Dutch and 

- 3 Englith. 
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Englifh. -It is well and’ commodioufly built,, 
extending a mile in length, and'about half that 
in breadth, and has a very good afpect from, 
the fea; but it is by no means properly forti- 
fied. ‘The houfes are built of brick in the 
Dutch tafte ; the ftreets not regular, but.clean 
and well paved. There is one large church 
built for the church of England worfhip; and 
three others, a Dutch, a French, and a Lu- 
theran. The town has avery flourifhing trade, 
and in which great profits are made. The 
merchants are wealthy, and the people in ge- 
neral moft comfortably provided for, and with 
a moderate labour. From the year 1749,to 
1750, two hundred and thirty-two veffels have 
been entered in this port, and two hundred 
and eighty fix cleared outwards. ‘In_ thefe 
veffels were fhipped fix thoufand feven hun- 
dred ‘and thirty-one tons of provifions, chiefly 
flour, and a vaft quantity of grain; of which I 
have no particular account.; In the year 1755, 
the-export of flax feed to Ireland amounted 
to 12,528 hogtheads. . ‘The inhabitants. are 
between -eighty and an hundred‘ thoufand 3 
the lower clafs eafy; the better rich, and 
hofpitable ; great freedom of fociety ; and the 


entry to‘‘foreigners made eafy by a general 
toleration~ of “all “religious ° perfuafions. ‘Ina 
word, this province yeilds to no’ part of Ame- 
rica in the~ héalthfulnefs of its air, and the 
fertility of its foil?< Tt ig much fupérior in thé 
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great. Convenience, Of water carriage, which 
speedily’ and, ‘at. “the: flighteft.expence carriés 
the produét ore the remote({t farms to a certain 
‘ind profitable market. ‘ Pod 
~ “Upon the river. Hudfon, abit one eer 
and 5 nifty” miles from New-York; is Albany ; 
town “of not fo-much note for its number of 
houfes or inhabitants, as for the great trade 
which is carried on with the Tdi, and in- 
deed, by connivance, with the French for the 
Life < of the fame people. This trade takes off 
a d great quantity of coarfe woollen goods, fuch 
as “{trouds and duffils; and with thefe, guns, 
hatchets, knives, hoes kettles, powder and 
fhiot’; befides fhirts and clothes ready made, 
and Te en other articles. - Here it is that the 
treaties and other tranfactions between us and 
the Iroquois Indians are negotiated. 

* This nation, or Bomeination of Five nations, 
united by an antient and ‘inviolable league 
amoneft themfelves,. were the oldeft, the moft 
ftéady, and moft effectual ally we have found 
atriongft the Indians. This people, .. by their. 
unanimity, firmné({s, military : fkill, and policy, 
have raifed themfelves to be the greateft and 
mitt formidable power in all. America ; they 
have. "reduced avait number of nations, and 
brought undef their powera territory twice as 
large as the kingdom of France; but they 
have not increafed their fubjects in proportion. 
As their, manner of warring is implacable and 

barbarous, 
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barbarous, they reign n thelords of a prodigious 
defert, inhabited only by a’ few {cattered’ in- 
fignificant tribes, whom they’ have _pertnitted 
to live out of a°contempt of their power,’ and 
who are all in the lowelt ftate of fubjeCtion. 
And yet this oncé mighty and* victorious na- 
tion, though it has always “ufed the’policy of 
incorporating with itfelf a great. many of the 
prifoners they make in’ war, is’in a very de~ 
clining condition! ‘ About fixty, -years ago; it 
was computed, that “they” had’ ten’ thoufand 
fighting men; at this day, they cannot raife 
upwards of fifteeh hundred. -So much’ have 
wars, epidemical ’ difeafes, and ‘the unfatural 
union of the vicés of civilized natidns with the 
manners of ’ favages, reduced this once’ nume- 
rous people. But they ‘are ‘not only much 
leffened at this~day i in, their numbers, ‘but in 
their difpofition to’ ‘employ: what dumbers they 
have left in our, fervice.* * Among other neg— 
leéts; which I hive no pléafure in mentionin 

and no hopes of: feeing amended,” ‘this of inat= 
tention, or worfe treatment, of thé Indians,” is 
one, and a capital‘one. The~ Troquois™ have. 
lately “had 'three‘other nations added to” “their 
corifederacy,” fo' that they ought ndw’ to” be 
confidered as'eight ; and the whole” cofifedé- 
racy feéms' much more inclined, to ‘the French 
intereft’than’'c OUrSs 4. . 
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Netw’ SeFfey Its trade and inbabitants. nt 
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EW LJerfey sls by the Peanetial dupuies 
‘which: ‘{ubfifted: between - the people 

and’ ‘the*proprietaries; whaft it continued .a 
proprietary? government; was kept for a long 
time in’a “very ‘feeble ftate; but, within a few 
rears, it has: begun: to: reap fome of the advan- 
tages’ ‘which‘it- might have had: earlier from 
thes ‘proper* management of- fo-fine a province 
and fo advantageous _ a fituation. ‘They raife 
very great quantities: of- erain-at prefent, and 
are increafed to near fixty thoufand fouls; but 
théy-thave’yet no town of* any: confequence. 
Perth ‘Amboy; which is their capital,. has not 
upwards ‘of two hundred houfes; and, though 
this’. town has a very fine harbour, capable of 
receiving: and fecuring fhips of: great burthen, 
yer! “asthe people of New Jerfey have been 
wwfed -to-fend their ‘produce to:the markets of 
New-York and: Philadelphia, to- which they 
are’ ‘contiguous, "they find it hard- as it always 
48 imfuch cafes,‘ to’ draw the trade out of the 
‘éld channel ; ‘for there the corref{pondencies are 
fixed,” the methiod of dealing eftablifhed, cre- 
‘dits’given, : ‘and a ready. market for-needy deal- 
ers, who in all countries are. fufficiently. nu- 


merous ; fo that the trade of this town, which 
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is the only town’ of any,trade worth notice in 
New Jerfey, is {till inconfiderable ; in the year 
1751, only forty-one veffels have , entered in- 
wards, and only thirty-eight cleared out, in 
which.were exported fix thoufand fouryhun- 
dred.and twenty-four,;barrels of flour ;,-one 
hundred and fixty-éight.,thoufand weight of 
bread; three hundred and, fourteen, barrels,of 
beef and pork ; feventeen.thoufand, nine hun- 
dred and forty;one,bufhels,of, grain:; ,fourteen 
thoufand weight of, hemp ; swith .fome -butter, 
hams,- beer, ;flax-feed, bar-iron, ,and lumber. 
visa, fis ELE oO cticieSeaiaa? Rak aye 
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Account , of -Wilham; Penn. «The principles.,on 
vwhich be settled the colony.;, His death.; jj 
wth UA De “ath are kere is eave rer | A tS Ty opt reeye 
[ Find it of late. a,;notion .pretty. current, 

a,,that proprietary, governments are a fort, of, 
check to the, growth ofthe; colonies which 
they..fuperintend. It is, certain, that, ,abufes 
have been,. and {till do fubfitt, in that; fpecies 
of, government ;;and ,abufesof, as. bad.a kind 
may,,1.believe, be found,+by perfons of, no 
great penetration,,in all our,governments‘;, but 
if there , were;any., truth,in,, this ,obfervation, 
the: province, of}: Pennfylyania would prove; an 
illuftriousiexception toitianoa, fle pl.acgee Jane 

.2iWilliam -Penn,:.in, his capacity of a divine 
and of a moral writer, is certainly not of the 
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es rank! “and ‘his works are ‘off no ‘great efti- 
matisin}” except: ation git his own people ;-bué 
in’ his capacity "Ox a Negiflator ‘and‘ the: foundee 
of fo" flourifhing' a 'comimonwealth, he deferves 

‘reat honour’ among’ Tah? mankind: } a‘com- 
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fierce sind! lawilets"s race Of men, Have Sorte 
themfelves, with unarmied-hands and paffive 

rinciples,“ by the’rulés‘of moderation and 
juitice,* better tl thaiy any other’ ‘people has done 
by policy'and “arms. » For Mr: Penn; when; 
for-his father’ s fervices and by his own intereft 
at court}: he! obtainéd ' ‘the inhéritance 6f ‘this 
country and its government, faw that he could 
make’ thé’grant of 'valu€ to ‘him only by’ rén~ 
derih? the’ country as agreeable toall'people, as. 
eafe’and 'good: government. could‘make it. ‘To 
this ’purpofe, ‘he’ began’ by purchafing the foil} 
dt‘a*very low rate’ indeed, ‘from‘the MH 

pofleffors, ‘to’ whom*it’ was of? little ufe. + By 
this ‘chedp”’ act of: juftice’at the ‘ beginning, ‘he 
midde all‘ his dealings’ forthe future the: moré 
eafy; by: prepoffefiing'the “Indians with: a?‘fa® 
vourable’ “Opinion chiah toes and his défigns: "The 
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other part. of ‘his “plan; _ ‘which. was,” to, people 
this countrypafter | he, had. fecured the’ poffef- 
fion of it, -he faw much. facilitated by § the. un- 
eafinefs of ,his brethren the Quakers in Eng- 
Jand, who, refufing to,pay.tythes and ,othei 
church dues, fuffered ,a,‘ great deal from, t the 
{piritual courts.. Their high, opinion of ja and 
regard for the man, who,was an honour, to 
their new church, made; them the, more ‘ready 
to follow him _.over the, vatt, ocean, into, an: an- 
tried climate. and, country: d ‘Neither was, , he 
hirnfelf wanting in any thing, which. could. ens 
courage. them. |; . For‘he, expended: large fum 
in tran{porting | and finding them in. all necef- 
faries 3 and,- not aiming at a certain “profit, ‘he 
difpofed.. sails land at a-very,}light puichafe. 
But what crowned all was,. that noble charter 
of, privileges, ‘by which ] he,made them as .frée 
as:any people in: the world ; and which’ has 
fince. drawn, fuch vatt numbers, of fo. many 
different perfuafions . and, fuch, various, coun- 
tries eto put. themfelves under the protection, of 
hislaws. He.made the .moft perfe&t freedom, 
both. -religious and civil, “the bafis.of this efta- 
blifhment He stand this has” done more towards 
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ever deiomineuonk are not ayclaied from em- 
ployments and pofts. ¢ OR 

This great ‘man lived™ to fee an extenfive 
country, called. after is, Own, name ; he lived 
to, fee. it, peo pled. by: his* ‘own. wifdoni,” ‘the 


wy 


people, free and flourifhing;” and the moft flou- 
rifhing people in it of his own  pérfuafion’; “he 
lived to lay the foundations of a fplendid and 
wealthy city, s;,he lived to fee it promife every 
thing, “f rom, the fituation Which, he himfelf had 
chofen, . and the ‘encouragement. which he him* 
{elf had given. isteae - he lived'to fee all, this 5. but 
he died ‘in ‘the Fleet, >prifon. re 
ake is ,but jutt, that’ in fuch a _fabjeat;! we 
thou}d.: allot a ate room, to do “honour ‘to 
thofe great, ‘men,: rwh hofe* virtue and gencrofity 
have: contributed ‘to the: ‘peopling’ of the’ earth, 
“to, the, freedom” and happinefs_of 1 mans 
“nels vho ‘have. preferred the intereft , of a 
remote potterity,. a0 times. ‘unknown, to ‘thei 
own fortunes, and to ,the quiet and fecurity 
of their own liyes. _Now,. Great Britain, and ‘all 
America, ‘reap g oreat benefits from’ his labours 
and his Joffes 5, and, his, pofterity,, have a vatt 
cftate out ‘of, ‘the quit-rents. of | that province} 
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Inhabitants 3 “Pennfjloania? Wariety ty of sion 
“and religions there. ' Pac cific Principle of the 
Quakers. Reflections on ‘the’ PAN are of 
Tesh Chay Cwm | ne pane tage peanaae 
Fs oh sue th alk Oh Dov 
ENNSYLVANIA“is” ‘inhabited’ b Pape 
wards of two hundred‘and fifty thoufar nd 
people, half of whomare' Germans, ' Swedes<c oP 
Dutch. Here’you fee the Quakers;* Chiltch? 
men, Calvinifts, Lutherans, Cathdlics,'Meths4 
difts, Menitts; ‘Moravians, Independents, ‘the 
Anabaptifts, and the Dumplers, : a fort’ of Gere 
man fect, that live in fomething ‘like’a rent 
‘gious fociety, wear long beards, and ‘‘a ‘habit 
refembling that of friars. * In fhort,’ the'diver~ 
fity of people, religions, ‘nations, and Janguages 
here, is prodigious, and*; the ' harmony "i n° 
which they live together, no lefs'! ayfying? 
For,’ though every man, who withés* well’ to 
religion, is forry, ton fee, the! diverfity -whith 
prevails," ‘and * would ‘ by” all: ‘humane! and 
honeft methods endeavour ‘to ‘prevent Ate) "yet, 
when once 'the evil has’ happéned; ' i when’ théré 
is no longer an union of fentiments,‘it is: * sto 
rious to "preferve at leaftan union of aftec- 
tions ; itis a beautiful profpect, to fee men 
take and give am equal ‘liberty.; to fee them 
live, if not as belonging to the -fame church, 
O 4 yet 
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yet«to the: fame: Chriftianireligi6n ; rand-if noti 
to. the, ime; religion;syet. to':the fame great: 
fraternity. of mankind.st:I-do'not obfetve, that’ 
the. Quakers3s:who.had; and who ftill have in a 
great:meafure;:<the power in:their-hands, have. 
made.cufeof itsrinrany.:gortsto perfecute ; 
except, in;:theifingley cafe: of George Keith, 
whom: they, firftimprifoned, and then banifh~- 
ediont.of theiprovince.,:: This:Keith was ori- 
ginally_a.minifter.6frthe Church cf England; 
thenia Quaker,..and afterwards returned to. his 
former:miniftrys , But; whilft he remained 
withithe friends, he:was a moft -troublefome 
and litigious.man ; was for: pufhing:the parti- 
cularities of :Quakerifm to yet more extrava- 
gant lengths,-and for making new. refinements, 
even where;the moft enthufiaftic thought they 
had; gone: far enough; which rafh and tur- 
bulent conduct raifed:fuch a ftorm,-: as: fhook: 
the church, he then: adhered to, to the very 
FOUNGALONS4h tod i PigdsDiael er llg Sits ih cht aa 
... This little fally.into: intolerance; jas-itis a 
fingle,inftance}; ands with gredt..provocation; 
ought.by no means:to be imputedto the prin= 
ciples of the Quakers, confidering: the: ample 
and humane latitudeithey;have allowed.in all 
other:refpects; st; It-swas certainly:a i very 'right 
policy. ta encouragé) the; importation:‘of fo- 
reigners into Pennfylyania,::as,well as:into our 
other colonies. «By. this..we are; great, gainers; 
without any. diminution of the inhabitants:of 
sig ig vr Great 
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Great Britain.; aBut'it has ‘beeii_frequently ob-9 
ferved, andjas-it fhould feem;;véry juftly com-< 
plained ‘of;* that: they ‘are. left: ftill: foreizners;: 
and likely.to: continue fo. for :many-.genéra~ 
tions; as. they; have fchools ¢taught,3sbooks: 
printed, and even the, common newspaper: 
in ‘their own language ;» by-which means,?and: 
as: they poffefs’ large traéts of’ the>countryy 
without any intermixture of:Englifh,; theres) 
no appearance of their blendingiand: becoming ' 
one people with us..*“Vhis certainly: is‘a great’ 
irregularity, andthe greatér, as thefe:foreign- 
ers, by their induftry, frugality,- andvathard 
way of living, in which they greatly.,exceed 
our people, have in a manner -thruft::them 
out in feveral.places ; fo as to threaten the 
colony with the danger of. being wholly fo= 
reign in language; manners, ‘and perhaps even 
inclinations. In the year-1750, -were import=: 
ed-into Penfylvania and its dependencies: four 
thoufand three hundred and feventeen’ Ger— 
mans; whereas of. Britifhiand+ Irith but.'one 
thoufand arrived ;:a confiderable number; zif 
it was not fo vaftly. overbalanced by that: of. 
the foreigners. + . - eh ar ie AGES og ee 
{"I_ do» bycno means think: that'this fort of 
tranfplantations: ought to-be' difcouraged1;: I 
only obfervelalong with’ others,i-that the.man~ 
ner of)!their fettlement ought: to be: regulated} 
and:means fought tothave: them naturalized in: 
réality. scdednr sd? lo aoaitimip y 2 wwofti« 
tho? . The 
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The prefent, troubles. have very unhappily 
reverfed the fyftetit fo long purfued, and with 
fuch, great fuccefs, 1 in this part of the world.., 
The. ‘Pennfylvanians" ‘have fuffered feverely by 
the incurfion$ of the’ favage Americans as well 
as their neighbours } but the Quakers could 
not be. _prevailed | upon, by ,what did not di- 
reatly aftea’ thofe! of” their own communion 
(for they | weré ‘out’ ‘of - the. -way- of mifchief 
in the more fettled | parts, ) to relinquifh their 

acific principles ; for which feafon, a con- 
fidérable’ oppofition, in which,. however, we 
mutt” do the: Quakers the juttice to obferve 
they,” were not unanimous, was made, both 
with their,“ aflembly as wéll as without 
dodré;" againtt’ granting any money to carry on 
the v war; and the fare, or amore vigorousop- 
pofition, was made againft paffing’a militia bill. 
A bill of this kind’ has at length pafied, but 
{Carcely fuch as the circumftances of. the 
country | and the exigencies One the times re- 

uired. iad ee may perhaps appear, an. ‘error to 
have placed fo great a part of ‘the government 
in ‘the Hands of men, _who| hold ‘principles di= 
realy” -oppofite to “its “end ‘and defign. As a. 
peaceable, indufttious, ‘Honeft ‘people, the Qua> 
kers ‘cannot be ‘too much cherifhed’; but-fure~ 
ly they ci cannot themfelves complain, that when, 
by. their Opitiions,~ “the ‘make themfelves fheep, 
they, ‘fhould ‘not! be: entrufted " with’ the TOR 
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fince’ they’ have not the nature of dogs.” 
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Défeription ‘of Philadelphia: Tes bias Spi 


_ ber of People in Pennfylvania... ;' Its Sour ipeing 
| condition. Few Negroes t there. ; 
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the province of Pennfylvania, even’ exe. 


ceeding the capitals of fome > other provinces, 
that nothing could excufe ‘our, pafling them 
by, had not Philadelphia drawh our attention 
wholly to itfelf.. This city, ftands upon a 
tongue of land, immediately at the confluence 
of two finerivers, the Delawar and the Schul- 
kil. It is difpofedin the form of an oblong,’ de= 
figned to extend two miles from river to riyer 3 ; 
but the buildings do not extend above | a, ‘mile 
and an half on the Wett fide of Delawar in 
length, and not more than ‘half 4 mile where 
the town is broadétt. The longeft ftretch, 

when the original plan can be fully, executed, 

is "to compote eight parallel 'ftreéts, all_of ‘two 
miles i in length’; 2 » thefe’ are to be interfected, by 
fixtecn others, each in ‘length a mile, broad; 
{pacious, | and even ; with’ proper fpaces’ left 
for t the’ public buildings, churches, | and ‘mar 
ket- -places.* ‘ ‘In’ the center, 1s a. {quate ‘of ten 
acres, round’ w hich moft ‘of, the public build- 
ings are difpofed.’ * The two, "principal ftreets 
of “the city are” eac ch ‘one hundred feet ‘wide, 
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and, moft of.,the -houfes have a {mall garden 
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and) orchard.; from, the. rivers are cut feveral 
canals,. ‘equally agreeable, and beneficial. The 
quays are fpaciousand fine’; ‘the principal quay 
is two, hundred feet wide, and to this a-veffel 
of ; fiveshundred ,.tons may “lay her broadfide. 
The-warehoufes are large, numerous and coms, 
modious, and the docks for fhip-building every 
way, well adapted. to their purpofes. A great 
number of veffels have been built here ; 
twenty, have :been upon the ftocks at a time. 
Phe -city, contains, exclufive of warehoufes 
and , outhoufes, about two thoufand houfes ; 
mott. of , them. of brick, and well built ; it is 
faid,-.there, are feveral of, them worth four or 
five, thoufand pounds. The inhabitants are 
NOW, : about thirteen thoufand. 
a {There are.in this city a great number of 
very,,wealthy mérchants; which is no way 
furprifing, when one.confiders the great trade 
which it carries on with the Englifh, French, 
Spanifh,..and Dutch ‘colonies in. America 3. 
with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Ma- 
deira iflands ; ; with Great, Britain and Ireland ;, 
with, Spain, Portugal . and Holland, and the 
great: profits which are made in many branches 
of;thiscommerce.’ Befides the quantity of 
all L kinds, of the, produce of this province 
which, is, brought, -down the rivers De-- 
lawar. and Schulkil (the former of which’ 


isinavigable, for veflels of one fort-or other, 
more 
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more than two” undred iniles” “above Phila~ 
délphia)* the Dutch’eriploy between eight and 
nine thoufand? ‘waggons, ‘diawn each’ by? four 
horfes, in’ bringing the prodic ‘of their farnis 
to this markét. ‘In’‘the yelr 17495 three hun? 
dred and.three veffels entered inwards: at. ‘this 
port, and two hundred and: ninety=6he “Clears 
ed outwatds. There’are; “at thé’ ‘other* ‘ports 
of this province, ‘cuftorn-hoife officers j ‘but 
the foreign trade i in thefé places is? hot worth 
notice: ssirt eiplrer’ Ge trecriny 
The city of Philadelphia, *thoiigh, Vag’ it 
may be judged, far “from comipleating “the 
original plan, ‘yet, {0 far’as it is’ built, *is car- 
ried on conforinable to’ it; arid “inéredfes'in 
the numbet'and beauty of its” buildings’ évery 
day. ‘And'as for the proviricé, of which this 
city is the capital, thiere is no part of ’Biitifi 
America in a more gtowing condition ® !In 
fome years; ‘moré pedplé? -have’ ‘tian fportéd 
themfelves into Pennfylvania, than “intd' ‘ald 
the other fettlements together. , In 17293’ fix 
thoufand two‘hundred and ‘eight’ perfons came 
to fettle here as paffengers or {ervants; four 
fifths of whom’at leaft were from Ireland! aire 
thoit,’ this * ptovince - -has increéafed fo greatly 
froin the time of ‘its firft éftablifhment;jthat; 
whereas lands were given by Mr. Penn;’ the 
founder of *the colony,’ at’the ‘rate of | -twenty 
ounds fora thoufand acres;  referving only? a 
shillin, g every Hijitdred ‘acres for’ quite -rént ; and 
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this,in fome of; jjthe beft. ditnated Pparts.of, the 
province : + yet, now, 7at, a great diftance- from 
Havigation: dand, is granted at twelve pounds 
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aja he Penn{ylvanians are an induftrious and 
hardy people; they are moft of them fub- 
vantial, -though but a few of the landed peo- 
pl é cari be’ confidered as rich ; but they are all 
well lodged, ; well. fed, and, “She their condi- 
[ well clad, too ; and this at the more 


ms 
€afy,, rate,;, as, ‘the, ‘inferior poople manufacture 
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moft, 553 their own, wear, both linens and 


‘woollens. There, are but few. Blacks, not in 
all; the, forticth part ‘of the people of the 
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HE whole, country. which the Each 
4 ‘how poflefs. in North America, was.at 
firit ‘called Virginia ; but by the. parcelling of 
feveral portions of it into diftinét grants and 
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government}; "the: ‘country , oP hich: ‘till . bears 
the namé ‘18; HOw: ‘teduced: tothat tract ! which 
has the river ‘Potowmack upon the’ North}; 
the bay ‘of’Chefapeak " ‘upon the : Eat’; “and 
Carolina upon the South. “TS the ett 
ward, ‘the grants ‘extend it to ‘the South=Séa‘; 
but their planting goes’ no'futther ‘than ‘ the 
great Allegany mountains,' which‘ boundaries 
Teave this province in length two hundred and 
forty miles, and in breadth:about* two ‘hun- 
dred, lying between the fifty-fifth: and fortieth 
degrees of North Jatitade Sy aie od at 
The whole: “face of this country sel (5% Vay 
‘tremely low - towards ‘the fea, ‘that, “when, you 
are come even within fifteen ‘fathom foundings, 
-you can hardly diftinguith: land | from‘ the 
dmaft-head. However, “all-this coatt ‘of Ame- 
rica has one_ ufeful particularity, that ou 
-know your diftance exactly’ ‘by, the foundings, 
“which uniformly: and gradually diminifh “as 
you approach theland. The trees appear ‘ds 
if they rofe out of the water, _and afford the 
ftranger a very uncommon, and-not a difagree- 
able view. In failing to _ Virginia or .Mary- 
‘land, . you pafs a ftreight;' between two ‘points 
-of land, :called:the Cajes ‘of ‘Virginia, which 
opens a paflage into the ‘bay of - ‘Chefapeak, 
one of the largeft and {afeft bays perhaps—in 
the, world? ‘for it Entei gues country near 
sthree hunidééd' miles ’ from’ the South to. the 
iNorth, having*the Eaftern' fide’ of Maryland, 
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and a {mall portion of Virginia on the fame 
peninfula; to cover it from the Atlantic ocean. 
This bay is about eighteen miles broad for a 
confiderable way; aiid feven where it is nar- 
rowetit, the waters'‘in moft places being nine 
fathom deep. Through its whole extent, it 
receives both on the Eaftern and Weftern fide, 
a vaft number of fine navigable rivers. Not 
to mention thofe of Maryland ; from the fide 
of Virginia, it receives James River, York 
River, the Rappahannock, and the Potow- 
Mack. ss 

All thefe great rivers, in the order they are 
fet. down from South to North, difcharge 
themfelves, with feveral fmaller ones, into the 
bay of Chefapeak ; and they are all not only 
navigable themfelves for very large vefiels a 
prodigious way into the country, but have fo 
many ‘creeks, and receive fuch a number of 
{maller navigable rivers, as renders the com- 
munication of all parts of this country in- 
finitely more eafy than that of any country, 
without exception, in the world. ‘The Potow- 
mack is navigable for near two hundred miles, 
being nine miles broad at its:-mouth, and for 
a vaft way not lefs than feven. The other 
three are navigable upwards of eighty, and in 
the windings of their feveral courfes approach 
one another fo nearly, that the diftance be- 
tween one and the other is in fome parts not 


more than ten, fometimes not above' five 
miles ; 
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miles ;.;wheréasziniothers there.is fifty -miles 
{pace between.:each ;of.. thefez rivers: The 
planters.: load-:and unload, .veffels ..of > great 
burden éach at. his‘own door;:3which,; as‘their 
commodities are bulky, andiof {mall value‘tin 
proportion to their bulk, is-a very «fortunate 
circumftance, elfe they could. never~aftord:to 
fend their tobacco to market low.as they:.fell 
Wt, 2nd chdrecd, as it is: in: England, ,with ta 
duty of fix times its original value. ..4 any 
The climate and foil of Virginia was! un= 
doubtedly much heightened in the firft defcrip- 
tions, for political reafons;. but, .after making 
all the neceffary abatements.which experience 
fince taught us, we ftill find it a moft excellent 
country. ‘The heats in fummer are exceffive= 
ly great,.but not without -the.allay of refrefh- 
ing fea breezes. ‘The weather is changeable, 
andthe changes: fudden-andzviolent.. Their 
winter fro{ts come on without the leaft warn- 
ing.,,,. After a warm day, towards the fetting 
in, of:the winter, fo-intenfe a cold often. fiic- 
ceeds-as to freeze over the broadeft and deep- 
eftiof their great rivers in one night;’but thefe 
frofts, as well as their rains, are rather violent 
than of long continuance. ‘ They have ‘fre- 
quent.and terribie thunder and lightning," but 
it.does rarely any mifchief. ..In general the fky 
is clear, and,the air thin, pure, and penetrating. 
+Thedoil in-the-low, grounds.of: Virginia‘is'a 
dark.fat mouid, which, for many years, with- 
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out any manure, yields plentifully whatever is 
committed to it. The foil, as you leave the 
rivers, becomes light and fandy, is fooner ex- 
haufted than the low country, but is yet of a 
warm and generous nature, which, helped by a 
kindly fun, yields tobacco and corn extremely 
well. ‘There is no better wheat than what is 
produced in this province and Maryland ; 
but the culture of tobacco employs all their 
attention, and almoft all their hands; fo that 
they {carcely cultivate wheat enough for their 
own ufe. 

It may be judged, from the climate and the 
foil I have defcribed, in what excellence and 
plenty every fort of fruit is found in Virginia. 
Their forefts .are full of timber trees of all 
kinds; and their plains are covered for almoft 
the whole year with a prodigious number of 
flowers, and flowering fhrubs, of colours fo 
rich, and of a fcent fo fragrant, that they oc- 
cafioned the name of Florida to be originally 
given tothis country. This country produces 
feveral medicinal herbs and roots, particularly 
the fnake root; and of late the celebrated 
ginfeng of the Chinefe has-been difcovered 
there. Yeu: 

. Horned cattle.and hogs have multiplied al- 
mott beyond belief; though at the firft fettle- 
ment the country was utterly deftitute, of 
thefe animals. » The meat of the former is as 
much below the flefh of our oxen, as that of 
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the latter exceeds ‘that of our hogs. Theani- 
mals natural to the country are deer, of which 
there are great numbers; a fort of panther or 
tiger; bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, {quirrels, 
wild cats, and one very uncommon animal 
called the opoffum. This creature is about the 
fize of acat, and, befides the belly which it has 
in common with all others, has a falfe one 
beneath it, with a pretty large aperture at the 
end towards the hinder, legs. Within this 
bag or belly, on the ufual parts of the com- 
mon belly, are anumber of teats ; upon thefe, 
when the female of this creature conceives, 
the young are formed, and there they hang 
like fruit upon the ftalk, until they grow in 
bulk and weight to their appointed fize; then 
they drop off, and are received in the falfe 
belly, from which they go out at pleafure, 
and in which they, take refuge when any 
danger threatens them. 

They have alJ our forts of ‘tame and wild 
fowl in equal perfection,’ and fome which we 
have not; anda vaft number of birds of vari- 
ous kinds, valuable for their beauty or their 
note. The white owl of ‘Virginia is, far larger 
than the {fpecies which we have, andis all over 
of’ a’ bright: filver-coloured plumage, except 
one black {pot'‘upon his breaft; they have the 
nightingale called’ from the country, a moft 
beautiful’ one}? whofe feathers are crimfon and 
blue ; the -rriocking’; birds: thought to excel 
: a : all 
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all others in his own note, and imitating 
the notes of every one; the rock bird, very 
fociable, and his fociety very agreeable by the 
{weetnefs of his mufic;. the humming bird, 
the finalleft of all the winged creation, and 
the moft beautiful, all arrayed in {carlet, green 
and gold. ‘This bird is faid to live by licking 
off the dew that adheres to the flowers; he is 
too delicate to be brought alive into England. 
The fea-coafts and rivers of Virginia abound 
not only in feveral of the {fpecies of fifth 
known in Europe, butin moft of thofe kinds 
which are peculiar to America. The reptiles 
are many; it were tedious to enumerate all 
the kinds of ferpents bred here; the rattle 
{nake is the principal, and too well known in 
general to need any defcription. 


CNH, Ao... XV. 


‘Towns in Virginia few and fmall. Tobacco, its 
_ cultivation. Trade in that and other com- 
modities. People. in Virginta. White and 
Black. 


a Clg great commodiou{nefs of naviga- 
tion and the fcarcity of handicrafts- 
men have rendered all the attempts of the 

goyernment to eftablifh towns in Virginia 

ineffectual. James’s town, which was anci- 

‘ently the capital, is dwindled into an infig- 
3 nificant 
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nificant. village; and Williamfburg, though. 
the capital at prefent, the feat of the governor, 
the place of holding the aflembly and courts of 
juftice, anda college for the ftudy of arts and 
fciences, is yet buta fmall town. However, 
in this town are the beft public buildings in 
Britifh America. The college, one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long in front, refembling 
Chelfea Hofpital ; the capital directly facing it, 
at the other end of the defign of a noble 
{treet, not unlike the college in the fafhion 
and the fize of the building, where the affem- 
bly and courts of juftice are held, and the 
public officés kept; and the church, in the 
form of a crofs, large and well ornamented. 

The great ftaple commodity of this country, 
as well as Maryland, is tobacco. This plant is 
aboriginal in America, and of very ancient 
ufe, though neither fo generally cultivated 
nor fo well manufactured as it* has been fince 
the coming of the Europeans. When at its 
juift height, it is as tall as an ordinary -fized 
man; the ftalk is ftrait, hairy, and clam- 
my; the leaves alternate, of a faded yellowith 
green, and towards the lower part of the 
plant of a great fize. The feeds of tobatco 
are firft fown in beds, from whence they "are 
tran{planted,,:the firft rainy weather, into a 
ground difpofed into ‘little hillocks like an 
hop garden.:<(In a:month’s,:time from ‘their 
tran{plantation,{they become a foot high ;‘ they 
bo E 3 3 : then 
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then top them, and prune off the lower 
leaves, and with great attention clean them 
from weeds and worms twice a week; in 
about fix weeks after, they attain to their full 
growth, and they begin then to turn brownith. 
By, thefe marks they judge the tobacco to be 
ripe. They cut down the plants as faft as 
they ripen, heap them up and let them lie a 
night to fweat; the next day they carry them 
to the tobacco houfe, which is built-to admit 
as much air as is confiftent with keeping out 
rain, where they are hung feparately to dry, 
for four or five weeks; then they take them 
down in moift weather, for elfe they will 
crumble to duft. After this they are laid 
upon fticks, and covered up clofe to fweat for 
a week or two longer; the fervants ftrip and 
fort them, the top being the beft, the bottom 
the worft tobacco; then they make them up 
in hogfheads, or formthem into rolls. Wet 
feafons muft be carefully laid hold on for all 
this work, elfe the tobacco will not be fuffi- 
ciently pliable. 

In trade they diftinguith two forts of tobac~- 
co, the firft is called Aranokoe, from Mary- 
jJand and the Northern parts of Virginia; 
this is {trong and hot in the mouth, but it 
fells very well in the markets of Holland, 
Germany, and the North. ‘The other fort is 
called fweet-fcented, the beft of which is 
om James's and York rivers in the Southern 

‘ parts 
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parts of Virginia. There is no commodity 
to which the revenue is fo much obliged as 
to this. It produces a vaft fum, and yet ap- 
pears to lay but a very inconfiderable burden 
upon the people in England; all the weight 
in reality falls upon the planter, who is kept 
down by the lownefs of the original price ; 
and as we have two provinces which deal in 
the fame commodity, if the people of Vir- 
ginia were to take imeafures to ftreighten the 
market and raife the price, thofe of Mary- 
Yand would certainly take the advantage of it; 
the people of Virginia would take the fame 
advantage of thofe of Maryland in a like cafe. 
They have no profpect of ever bettering their 
condition ; and they are the lefs able to en- 
dure it as they live in general luxurioufly, and 
to the full extent of their fortunes. There- 
fore any failure in the fale of their goods 
brings them heavily in debt to the merchants 
in London, who get mortgages on their eftates, 
which are confumed to the bone, with the 
canker of an eight per cent. ufury. But, how- 
ever the planters may complain of the tobacco 
trade, the revenue flourithes by it, for it draws 
mear three hundred thoufand a year from this 
one article only; and the exported tobacco, 
the far greater part of the profits of which 
come to the Englifh merchant, brings almoft 
as great {um annually into the kingdom. To 
fay nothing of the great advantage we derive 

Bee, .t from. 
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from being fupplied from our own colonies 
with that for which the reft of Europe pays 
ready money, befides the employment ‘of two 
hundred large veffels, and a proportionable 
number of feamen, which are occupied in 
this trade. From us the Virginians take every 
article for convenience or ornament which 
they ufe ; their own manufactures does not de- 
ferve to be mentioned. ‘The two colonies 
export about eighty thoufand hogfheads of 
tobacco of eight hundred weight. They like- 
wife trade largely with the Weft-Indies in 
lumber, pitch, tar, corn, and provifions. They 
fend home flax, hemp, iron, ftaves, and wal- 
nut and cedar plank. 

The number of White people in Virginia, 
is between fixty and feventy thoufand; and 
they are growing every day more numerous, by 
the migration of the Irifh, who, not fucceed-. 
ing fo well in Pennfylvania as the more frugal 
and induftrious Germans, fell their lands in 
that province to the’ latter, and take up 
new ground in the remote countries in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. Thefe 
are chiefly Prefbyterians from the Northern 

art of Ireland, who in America are general- 
{y called Scotch Irifh. In Virginia there are 
likewife fettled a confiderable number of 
French refugees ; but much the larger part of 
the inhabitants are the Negroc flaves, who 
@annot be much fewer than an hundred thou- 
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{and fouls; they annually import into the 
two tobacco colonies between three and four 
thoufand of thefe flaves. The Negroes here 
do not ftand in need of fuch vaft recruits as 
the Weft-India ftock; they rather ‘increafe 
than diminifh ; a bleffing derived from ‘a more 
moderate labour, better food, and a more 
healthy climate. The inhabitants of Virginia 
are a chearful, hofpitable, and many of them 
a genteel, though fomething vain and oftenta- 
tious people ; they. are for the greater part of 
the eftablifhed church of England; nor until 
lately did they tolerate any other. Now they 
have fome few meeting-houfes of Prefbyte= 
rians and Quakers. . 


C PTA, Pee ey 1. 


Attempts to fettle Virginia, three unfuccefsful. 
Settled at laft by Lord Delawar. sigh | 


HIS of Virginia is the moft ancient 

of our colonies. Though, ftrictly {peak- 
ing, the firft attempts to fettle a colony were 
not madein Virginia, but in that part of North 
Carolina which immediately borders upon it: 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the moft extraordinary 
genius of his own or perhaps any other timé, 
a penetrating ftatefman, an accomplifhed 
courtier, a deep fcholar, a fine writer, a great 
foldier, and one of the ableft feamen in the 


world ; 
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world; this vaft, genius, that pierced ‘fo far 
and run through fo many things, was of a 
fiery excentric kind, which led him into da- 
ring expeditions and uncommon projects, . 
which, not being underftood by a timid prince 
and envied and hated by the rivals he had in 
fo many ways of life, ruined him at laft. In 
perfon, he ran infinite rifks in Guiana in 
fearch of gold mines and when this country 
was firft difcovered, he looked through the 
work of an age at one glance, and faw how 
advantageous it might be made to the trade 
of England. He was the firft man in Eng- 
Jand who. had a right conception of the ad- 
vantages of fettlements abroad ; he was then 
the only perfon who had a thorough infight 
into trade, and who faw clearly the proper 
methods of promoting it. He applied to 
court, and got together a company, which was 
compofed of feveral perfons of diftinétion and 
feveral eminent merchants, who agreed to 
open a trade and fettle a colony in that part of ' 
the world, which, in honour of queen Eliza- 
beth, he called Virginia. 

Raleigh had too much bufinefs upon his 
hands at court,, and found too few to fecond 
him in his defigns, to enable him to fupport 
the eftablifhment with the {pirit in which he 
began it. If ever any defign had an ominous 
beginning, and feemed to forbid any attempts 
for carrying it on, it was that, of , the firft {et- 
o tlement 
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tlement of Virginia. Near half of the firft 
colony was deftroyed by the favages ; and the 
reft, confumed and worn down by fatigue and 
famine, deferted the country, and returned 
home in defpair. ‘The fecond colony was cut 
off, to a man, in a manner unknown; but 
they were fuppofed to be deftroyed by the 
Indians. The third had the fame difmal fate ; 
and the fourth, quarrelling amongit them- 
felves, neglecting their agriculture to hunt 
for gold, and provoking the Indians by their 
infolent and unguarded behaviour, loft feveral 
of their people, and were returning, the poor 
remains of them, ina famifhirg and defperate 
condition, to England, when juift in the mouth 
of Chefapeak bay they met the lord Delawar, 
with a fquadron loaded with provifion, and 
every thing for their relief and defence, who 
perfuaded them to return. be 
This nobleman travelled with as much 
zeal and affiduity to cherifh and fupport the 
froward infancy of this unpromifing colony, 
as fome have ufed in its better times for 
purpofes of another kind. Regardlefs of his 
life, and inattentive to his fortune, he entered 
upon this long and dangerous voyage; and 
accepted this barren prevince, which had 
nothing of a government but its anxieties and 
its cares, merely for the fervice of his coun- 
try; and he had no other reward than that 
retired and inward fatisfaction, which a good 


mind 
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mind feels in indulging its own propenfity to 
virtue, and the profpect of thofe juft honours 
which the lateft pofterity will take a pleafure in 
beftowing upon thofe, who prefer the intereft 
of pofterity to their own. After he had pre- 
vailed upon the people to return, he comfort- 
ed them under their misfortunes, he pointed 
out their caufes, and uniting the tendernefs 
of a father with the fteady feverity of a ma- 
giftrate, he healed their divifions, and recon- 
ciled them to authority and government, by 
making them feel by his conduct what a blef 
fing it could be made. 
When he had fettled the colony within it- 
felf, his next care was to put them upon a 
proper footing with regard to the Indians, 
whom he found very haughty and affuming 
on account of the late miferable ftate of the 
Englith; but, by fome well-timed and vigo- 
rous {teps, he humbled them, fhewed he had 
power to chaftife them, and courage to exert 
that power ; and, after having awed them into 
very peaceable difpofitions and fettled his 
colony in a very growing condition, he retired 
home for the benefit of his health, which by 
his conftant attention to bufinefs and the air of 
an uncultivated country, had been impaired ; 
but he Jeft his fon, with the fpirit of his fa- 
ther,vhis deputy ; and Sir Thomas Gates,-: Sir 
George ;:Summers, the jionourable George 
Piercy, Sir Ferdinand Wenman, cand, Mr. 
“Newport, 


cat as 
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Newport, forhis council. Thefe with other 
perfons of ranktand fortune, attended him on 
this expédition;';which gave a credit to the 
colony. Though there are in England many 
young gentlemen of fortunes difproportioned 
to their rank, Ifear we fhould not fee the 
names of fo many of them engaged in an ex- 
pedition, which had no better appearance than 
this had at that time. 

Lord Delawar did not forget the colony on 
his return to England; but, confidering him- 
felf as nearer the fountain head, thought it 
his duty to turn the {pring of the royal favour 
more copioufly upon the province which he 
fuperintended. For eight years together he 
was indefatigable in doing every thing that. 
could tend to the peopling, the fupport, and 
the good government of this fettlement ; and 
he died in the purfuit of the fame object in 
his voyage to Virginia, with a large fupply of 
people, cloathing and goods. re 

‘It is oneof the moft neceffary , and I am 
{ure it is one of the moft pleafing, parts of this 
defign to do juftice to the names of thofe men, 
who, by their greatnefs of mind, their wifdom 
and their goodnefs, have brought into the 
pale of civility and religion thefe rude and un- 
cultivated parts of the globe ; who could dif- 
cern the rudiments of a future people, want- 
ing only time to -be unfolded in the feed; 
who could perceive; amidft the loffes and difap- 

pointments 
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‘pointments and expences of a beginning co 
lony, the great advantages to be derived to 
their country from fuch undertakings; and 
who could purfue them in fpite of the malig- 
nity and narrow wifdom of the world. The 
antient world had its Ofiris and Erichthonius, 
who taught them the ufe of grain; their 
Bacchus, who inftructed them in the culture 
of the vine; and their Orpheus and Linus, 
who firft built towns and formed civil focieties. 
The people of America will not fail, when 
time has made things venerable, and when 
an intermixture of fable has moulded ufeful 
truths into popular opinions, to mention with 
equal gratitude, and perhaps fimilar heighten- 
ing circumftances, her Columbus, her Caftro, 
her Gafca, her De Poincy, her Delawar, her 
Baltimore, and her Penn. 


en sCuHL Ae Pa ev IL, 
Virginia holds cut againft Cromwell, and is re- 
~ duced. Bacon's rebellion. Its caufes. Bacon 
“dies. Peace reftored. 


—w-4\ ET E.colony' of Virginia was fo faft 
* WH ‘rooted by the care of Lord Delawar, 
that it was enabled to ftand two terrible 
ftorms ; two,maffacres made by the Indians, 
in’ which the whole colony was nearly, cut 
off; and to fubdue that people, fo as to” put 
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it utterly out of their power for many years 
paft to give them the leaft difturbance. 

In the fatal troubles which brought Charles 
the firftt to the Block, and overturned the con- 
{titution of England, many of the cavaliers 
fled for refuge to this colony, which, by the 
general difpofition of the inhabitants and the 
virtue of Sir William Berkley, held out for 
the crown, until the parliament, rather by 
{tratagem than force, reduced them. And 
what is remarkable, if it may be depended 
upon with any certainty, they depofed Crom- 
well’s governor, fet up Sir William Berk- 
ley again, and declared for King Charles 
the fecond, a good while even before the news 
of Oliver’s death could arrive in Ame- 
rica. 

After the reftoration, there is nothing very 
interefting in their hiftory ; except that foon 
after, a fort of rebellion arofe in the province, 
from mifmanagements in the government, 
from the decay of their trade, and ,from ex- 
orbitant grants inconfiderately made, which 
included the fettled property of many people ; 
thefe grievances raifed a general difcontent a- 
mongit the planters, which was fomented-and 
brought to blaze out into an actual war, by a 
young gentleman whofe name was Bacon. 
He was an agreeable man, of a graceful pre- 
fence and winning carriage. He had been 
bred to the tay, fad a lively and fluent ex- 
arte _ preffion, 
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preflion, fit to fet-off.a popular caufe,-and to 
influence. men, who-were ready to -hear-+-what- 
ever could -be faid to colour in a proper manner 
what was already. {trongly drawn by their own 
feelings. ‘This:man, -by a {pecious, or perhaps 
a real,. though ill-judged, regard for the public 
good,. finding .the governor -flow in his pre- 
parations. againft the Indians, who were at 
that time ravaging the frontiers of the pro- 
vince, took up.arms, without any commiffion, 
to act againft the enemy. When he had 
fufficient force for this purpofe, he found him- 
felf: in a condition not only to aét againit-the 
enemy, but to give law to the governor, and 
to force him to give a fanction by his autho- 
rity to thofe, proceedings which were meant to 
deftroy it. ! 

Bacon, armed-with the commiffion of a ge- 
neral and followed by the whole force of the 
colony,prepared to march againft the Indians ; 
when Sir William Berkley, the governor, 
freed from the immediate terror of his forces, 
recalled him, proclaimed him a traitor; and 
iffued a reward for apprehending him as fuch, 
This: brought, matters to extremities; . the 
people were univerfally inflamed ; Bacon ad- 
hered to what he had. done, ,the-people adhe- 
red to Bacon ;.,and the governor, who feemed. 
no ways inclined to. temporize or yield to_ the: 
ftorm;. fled. over.the river Potowmack, and 
proclaimed all Bacon’s adherents traitors. ~ He 
- put 
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put himfelf at the head of.a fmall body of 
troops which he had raifed in Maryland, -and 
of fuch of the Virginians as were faithful - to 
him, and wrote to England for fupplies. On 
the other hand, Bacon marched to the capital, 
called an affembly, and for fix months toge- 
ther difpofed all things according to his own 
pleafure. Every thing was now haftening to 
a civil war, when all was quieted, in as fudden 
a manner as it had begun, by the natural death 
of Bacon, in the very height of the confufion. 
The people, unable to act without a head, pro- 
pofed terms of accommodation; the terms 
were liftened to, and peace was reftored and 
kept without any difturbance, not fo much 
by the removal of the grievances complained 
of, as by the arrival of a regiment from Eng- 
land, which remained a long time in the 
country.. It muft be remarked, in honour of 
the moderation of the government, that no 
perfon fuffered, in his life or his eftate, for this 
rebellion, which was the more extraordinary 
as many people, at that time, were very earneft 
in foliciting grants of land in Virginia. 

- “The events in all countries which are not 
the refidence of the fupreme power, and have 
no concern in-the: great bufinefs of tranfact- 
ing -‘war- and ‘péace,. have generally but little 
to engage the attention‘of the reader. :I have 
therefore intirély- omitted the tedious detail of 
the--governors ‘and ‘their feveral tranfactions, 
yy On? Lis Oe with 
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with which my materials fo plentifully fupply 
M6 ; and,: for the. fame reafon, \L SL fhall.be very 
concile | iia my. account, of, Mary and, «which, 
agreeing. altogether, with Virginia in its, cli- 
mate eSibily= produéts; trade and genius of. the 
inhabitants;. -and chaving 4 few or no remarkable 
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events to recommend. it, “will fave much trou- 
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Tatire & 
Maryland. « The pale of fettling it. Grant te 
. lord Ralemiee: wittempts of, hing Fames Lo 
< deprive him of his jurt tfdiétion. ., He is de pri- 
. ved of it.on.the revolution. He is. reftored. 
Capital of a Its trade and inba- 
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1 Was in. die reign of Charles he oat 
that .the lord, Baltimore applied for a 
patent for a. part: ‘of-V.irg ginia, and obtained, in 

1632, .. .a grantof.a, ‘tract of land upon. Chefa- 
peak, bay, of about an hundred and forty. miles. 
long, “and;an hundred” and. thirty, ‘broad, ha; 
ving» Pennfylvania, then in tk é hands ‘Of t the, 
Diatch,.. upon “the North,- htlics Atlantic ‘Ocean 
upon the Eaft, « ‘and the river Powtomack } upon 
the South ; ‘in shonour,of the queen, he called: 
this “province Mar yland. © | . 
“Tord Baltimore *was a’ Roman Catholic, 


and; was induced to attempt this fettlement in 
3 America, 
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America,’ in'hopés_of enjoying liberty of con- 
{cience for himfelf, and tor‘fuch of his friends 
to whom the feverity of thé laws might loofen 
their ties to ‘their country,;,and- make them 
prefer an eafy banifhment with freedom, to 
the conveniencies of England; ‘embittered as- 
they werézby the fharpnefs of the laws, and. 
the popular odium which hung over them. 
The court at that time was certainly ve 
little inclined to treat the Roman Catholicks in 
a harfh manner, neither had they in reality 
the leaft appearance of reafon to do fo; but 
the laws themfelves were of a rigorous confti- 
tution; and however the court might be in- 
clined to relax them, they could not in policy 
do it but with great referve. The Puritan 
party perpetually accufed the court, and indeed 
the epifcopal church, of a defire of returning 
to Popery ;.and this accufation was fo popue 
lar, thatit was not in the.power of the court 
to fhew the Papifts that indulgence which 
they defired. The laws were {till executed 
with very little mitigation ; and they weré’in 
themfelves of a’ much keener temper,’ than 
thofe, which. .had driven: the Puritans about 
the fame time to feek a refuge in‘the fame 
part of the world. Thefe 'reafons made lord 
Baltimore ‘defirous to’ have, and thé court 
willing to. give him, a place of retreat in 
America. P Sarat i rs A Sek eth 
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- The fettlement of the colony coft-the lord 
Baltimore a large fum. It was made, under 
his aufpices, by his -brother, and‘about two 
hundred perfons,. Roman Catholics, and moft 
of thern ‘of good families. This fettlement, at 
the: beginning, did not meet with the fame 
difficulties, whichembarrafledand retarded moft 
of the others we had made. . The people 
were generally of the better fort; a proper 
{ubordination was obferved amongft them ; 
dnd'the Indians gave and took folittle offence, 
that they ceded one half of their principal 
town, and fometime after the whole of it, 
to thefeftrangers. "The Indian women taught 
ours how to make bread of their corn; their 
men went out to hunt and fifth with the Eng- 
lith ; they affifted ‘them in the chace, and fold 
them the game they took themfelves for a 
trifling coniideration ; fo that the new fettlers 
had a fort of town ready built,: ground ready 
cleared for their ’fubfiftence, and no enemy to 
harrafs them. TRS: 

». They lived thus, without much’ trouble or 
fear, until -fome ill-difpofed perfonsin Virgi- 
nia infinuated to the Indians, that the Balti- 
more colony had defigns«upon them ; that 
they “were Spaniards and not Englifhmen ; 
and‘fuch other ftories as*they judged proper 
to fow the feeds-of fufpicion and enmity in 
the -minds of thefe people. Upon the firft 
SES d appearance, 
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appearance; that the malice,of the Virginians 
had taken effect, the new/planters,were not 
wanting to themfelves. - They built ;a;good 
fort with all expedition, and)took every. other 
neceflary meafure for their defence; ‘but they 
continued ftill to treat the-Indians with, fo 
much kindnefs, that, partly by that and, partly 
by the awe of their arms, theill defigns of.thein 
enemies were.defeated:\ aly. ana Greentree 

As the colony met with.fo fey ob{tructions, 
and as the Roman Catholics in England were 
yet more feverely treated in proportion as the 
court party declined, numbers -conftantly- ar- 
rived to replenith the fettlement; which-the 
‘lord proprietor omitted no.care, and withheld 
no expence,;to fupport and encourage; until 
the ufurpation’ overturned the government.at 
home, and deprived him of.-his rights abroad. 
‘Maryland -remained under the governors .ap- 
pointed by the. parliament, and, by Cromwell 
until the reftoration, when lord, Baltimore 
was re-inftatedin his former. poffeffions; which 
heicultivated - with his; former-,wifdom, care, 
and:. moderation. ..No_ people ;could. live, in 
greater eafe and fecurity; and his _lordfhip, 
willing 'that as: many as-poffible thould ,en- 
joy the benefits of his mild and equitable,ad- 
miniftrations.gave his confent to_an’-a¢t ~.of 
affembly,icwhich he had. before promoted..jn 
his province, for allowing a free and_unlimit- 
ed toleration for all who profeffed the Chriftian 

oO religion, 
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religion of whatever denomination. This li- 
berty, which was never in the leaft inftance 


‘ 


violated, encouraged a great‘number, not only 
of the Church'of England, but of Prefbyte- 
rians, Quakers,‘’and all kinds of Diffenters, to 
fettle in Maryland, which before that was al- 
moft wholly in the hands of Roman Catholics. 
This lord, though guilty of no mal-admini- 
{tration in his government, though a zealous 
Roman Catholic, and firmly attached to the 
caufe of king James the fecond, could not 
revent his charter from being queftioned: in 
that arbitrary -reign, ‘and a fuit from being 
commenced, to deprive him of the property 
and jurifdiction'of a’province granted by the 
royal favour, and peopled at‘fuch a vaft ex- 
pence of his‘own. - But it was the error of 
that weak and unfortunate reign, ‘neither to 
know its friends, nor itssenemies; but, by 
a blind precipitate conduct, to hurry on ‘every 
thing of whatevér confequence ‘with’ -almoft 
equal heat,:’and ‘to imagine that the ‘found” of 
the royal authority’ was fufficient to juftify 
every fort‘of ‘conduct to everty!fort' of people. 
But thefe, injuries could not-fhake the honour 
and conftancy of"Jord ‘Baltimore, nor tempt 
him to. defert thé ‘caufe of his mafter; ‘ Upon 
the revolutions hé'Had no reafon to’expect ‘any 
favour ;‘“yet’he*?met with miore’than : king 
James hdd“°ititéndedhiin ; ‘ he‘ was ‘deprived 
indeed of alPhis jurifdition, but “he was re 
acs 2 ae the 
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the profits of his province, which were by no 
means ‘inconfiderable ; and when his defcen- 
dants had conformed to the Church of Eng-~ 
land, they were reftored to all their rights as 
fully as the legiflature has thought fit that any. 
proprietor fhould enjoy them. 

When, upon the revolution, power changed 
hands in that province, the new men made 
but an indifferent requital for the liberties and 
indulgences they had enjoyed under the old 
adminiftration. They not only deprived the 
Roman Catholics of all fhare in the govern- 
ment, but of all the rights of freemen; they 
have even adopted the whole body of the penal 
laws of England againft them ; they are, at 
this day meditating new laws in the fame 
ipirits and they would undoubtedly go_to 
the greateft lengths in this refpect, if the 
moderation and good fenfe of the govern- 
ment-in England did not fet fome bounds 
to their bigotry; thinking very prudently 
that it were highly unjuft and equally jmpo- 
litic, to allow an afylum abroad to any, re- 
ligious perfuafions which they judged it im- 
proper to tolerate at home, and then,,to, de- 
prive them of. its. protection ; recollecting at 
the fame time, in the various changes w ich 
our religion and-government have undergone; 
which haveiin, their turns. rendered , every 
fort of party and religion obnoxious to the 
reigning powers, that this American afylum, 
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which -has been admitted in the hotteft 
times of perfecution at home, has proved 
of infinite fervice, not- only. to the prefent 
peace of England, but to the profperity of 
Its commerce and the eftablifhment_ of its 
power. ‘There are a fort of men, who will 
not fee fo plain atruth; and they are the 
perfons who would appear to contend moft 
warmly for liberty ; but-it is only a party 
liberty for which they contend; a liberty, 
which they would ftretch out one way only 
to narrow it in another-; they are not afhamed 
of ufing the very fame pretences for perfe- 
cuting others, that their enemies ufe for per- 
fecuting them. 

This ‘colony, as for a long time it had 
with Pennfylvania the honour of being un- 
{tained with any religious. perfecution, fo 
neither they nor the Pennfylvanians have 
ever until very lately been harraffed by the 
calamity of any war, offenfive or defenfive, 
with their Indian neighbours, with whom 
they always lived in the moft exemplary 
harmony. Indeed, in a war which _ the 
Indians made’ upon -the colony of Virgi- 
nia, by miftake they made an incurfidn into 
the bounds .of Maryland; but they were 
foon fenfible of. their .miftaké, and attoned 
for.it. This prefent war indeed has chan- 
zed every thing, and the Indians‘ have been 
taught to laugh at all their antient alliances. 

: Maryland, 
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Maryland, like Virginia,. has no confider- 
able town, and for the fame reafon, the 
number of navigable creeks and rivers. An- 
napolis is the feat of government. , It is a {mall 
but beautifully fituated town, upon the river 
Severn. ii aan . 

Here is the feat of the governor, and the 
principal cuftom-houfe collection. , The peo- 
ple of Maryland have the ,fame , eftablifhed 
religion with thofe of. Virginia, ,that of the 
Church of England; but here,the clergy are 
provided for in.a, much more liberal manner, 
and they are the moft decent, and the beft of 
the clergy in North America. They export 
from Maryland the fame things in all 
refpects that they do from’ Virginia. Their 
tobacco is about forty thoufand hogfheads. 
The white inhabitants are about forty thou- 
fand; the Negroes upwards of fixty thou- 
fand. Jad obi: afetpeen: 
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See Erewen i hoe 9's aptly" 

ies of the French to fettle. Carolina. They 
2 + are beat off by:the-Spaniards. 

(Ene Hoe gal ey ON eer mh te Te pak 

E T muft not be forgot;\;that we , formerly 
i. Called,all the, coaft of,.North America by 

the name ofpVirginia. | The province properly 

fo called; with }Maryland,,and,the Carolinas, 

was knewn, by;;the name of South Virginia. 

irslwiht is . By 
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By the Spaniards it was confidered as part of 
Florida, which country they made to extend 
from New Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean. By 
them it was firft difcovered ; but they treated 
the natives with an inhumanity, which filled 
them with fo violent an hatred to the Spanith 
name, as rendered their fettlement ‘there very 
dificult ; nor did they puth it vigoroufly, as 
the country fhewed no marks of producing 
gold or filver, the only things for which the 
Spaniards then valued any country. Florida 
therefore remained under an entire negleét in 
Europe, until the reign of Charles the ninth, 
king of France. 

The celebrated leader of the Proteftants in 
that kingdom, the admiral Chaftillon, who 
was not only a great commander, but an able 
ftatefman, was a man of too comprehenfive 
views not to fee the advantages’ of a fettle- 
ment in America; he procured two veflels 
to be fitted out for difcoveries upon that coaft. 
He had it probably in his thoughts to retire 
thither with thofe of his perfuafion, if the 
fuccefs, which hitherto fuited fo il] with his 
great courage and condu@, fhould at laft en- 
tirely deftroy his caufe in France. Thefe 
fhips in two months arrived upon the coaft 
of America; near the river now called Albe- 
marle, in the province of- North Carolina. 
The French gave the Indians to underftand, 


in the beft manner they were able, that “they 
. were 
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were enemies to the Spaniards, which fecured 
them a friendly. reception and the good offices 
of the inhabitants. They were, however, in 
no condition to make any fettlement. . 

On their return to France, the admiral, at 
this time by the abominable policy of the 
court apparently in great favour, was fo well 
fatisfied with the account they Had given -of 
the country, that, in 1564, he fitted out five or 
fix fhips, withas many hundred men aboard, 
to begin acolony there. This was according- 
ly done at the place of their landing in the 
firft expedition. ‘They built a fort here, which 
they called Fort Charles, as they called the 
whole country “Carolina, in honour of their 
king then reigning. ‘The Spaniards, who had 
intelligence of their proceedings, -difpatched a 
confiderable‘force to attack this colony, who, 
not fatisfied with, reducing it; _ put all the 
people to the fword, after quarter given ; and, 
committing great outrages upon the natives, 
they paved the way for the vengeance which 
foon after fell upon them for fuch an unne- 
cefflary and unprovoked act of cruelty. For; 
though the admiral and his party were by this 
time deftroyed in the infamous maffacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and though the defign of a 
colony died with him, one M. de Gorgues, a 
private gentlemen, fitted out fome fhips, which 
failed to that coaft purely to revenge. the 
murder of his countrymen and his friends. 
2 The 
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The Indians- greedily embraced the ‘Oppor- 
tunity of becoming:affociates-in the :punifhz 
ment of the common’enemy.- They joined in 
the fiege of twolor® three forts the Spaniards 
had: built there; they took them, and, in-allof 
them, put the garrifon to the°{fword without 
mrcicy. : - = 

Satisfied with this: action, the ‘adventurers 
returned, and; happily for us, the French 
court\did not underftand, blinded as they 
were by their bigotry, the advantages which 
might have been derived from giving Ameri- 
ca’to the Proteftants, as we afterwards did to 
the ‘Diffenters, as a place of refuge; if they 
had taken this ftep,- moft certainly we fhould 
have either had no fettlements in America at 
all, or they muft have been fmall in extent, 
and. precarious in their tenure, to what they 
meerautils days orn 
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Carolina is fettled by the Enghfh. - Its confiitu- 
x tion. The lords proprietors refign their char- 
= fer:* Made aveyal government, and divided 
Go wii LW Prout ye ms 
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2Ac°°R TER the French expedition, the 
“%& “country of Carolina remained without 
any attention from Spaniards, French, or Eng- 
lith;-untilas we obferved in the, article of 
Virgina, Sir Walter Raleigh projected an 
eftablifh- 
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eftablifhment thére. . It was-not in the part 
now called. Virginia, but in North Carolina, 
that our -firft unhappy fettlements were made 
and deftroyed. Afterwards. the adventurers 
entered.the bay of Chefapeak, and fixed a 
permanent colony to the Northward ; fo that, 
although Carolina, was the firft part of the 
Atlantic coaft of America, - which had. an 
European colony, yet, by an,odd:caprice, it 
was for a long time-deferted by both England 
and France, who (fettled with infinitely. more 
difficulty in climates much ,lefs advantageous 

or agreeable. Aut bad :: eke 
It was not until the year; 1663, in the 
reign of Charles the fecond, that we had any 
notion of formally fettling that: country. - In 
that year, the earl of Clarendon lord chancel- 
lor, the dukeof Albemarle, the lord Craven, 
lord Berkley, lord Afhley, afterwards earl of 
Shaftefbury, Sir George Carteret, Sir William 
Berkley, and Sir George Colleton, obtained'a 
charter for the property and jurifdiction of 
that country, from the 31ft degree of North 
latitude to the 36th; and, being invefted with 
full power to fettle and govern the country, 
they had the model of a conftitution framed, 
and a body of fundamental laws compiled, by 
the famous philofopher Mr. 'Locke.- On this 
plan, the lords proprietors themfelves {tood in 
the place of the.king, gave their affent or dif- 
fent, as they thought proper, to all laws, ap- 
pal: 58 pointed 
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pointed all officers, and beftowed all titles of 
dignity. In his turn, one of thefe lords aéted 
for the reft.. Inthe province they appointed 
twoother:branches; ‘in a-good meafure ana- 
logous to the,:legiflature in England. They 
made three ranks, ‘ or ‘rather claffes of nobility. 
The'loweft was compofed.of thofe to whom 
they" had! made .grants ‘of twelve thoufand 
acres of land, ‘whom they called barons; the 
next‘ order‘ had twenty-four thoufand acres, 
or>two baronies; with the title of caffiques ; 
thefe' were.to anfwer our earls ;.the third had 
two" caffiquefhips, or forty-eight thoufand 
acres, and‘ were’ called. landgraves, a title in 
that’ province analogous to duke. This body 
formed the upper houfe; their lands were not 
alienable’ by: parcels. The lower houfe was 
formed as it is in the other colonies of repre- 
fentatives from the’ feveral towns or counties. 
But the whole was not called, asin‘the reft of 
the plantations, “an aflembly; but a parlia- 
ment... * ; ve: d 

“ They began their firft fettlement at a point 
of land towards the Southward of ‘their diftriat, 
between two ‘navigable-rivers, though of nd 
long courfe, called-Afhley and Cowper rivers’; 
and there laid the foundation’ of acity, called 
Charles-town,' ‘which~*was defigned to be, 
what it now is, the capital of ‘the province. 
They expended about twelve thoufand pounds’ 
in the firtt fettlement. But it was not’chiefly 
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to the funds of the lords proprietors, that 
this province | ‘owed its eftablifhment. They 
obferved ,what, advantages the other colonies 
derived from Opening an harbour for refugees; 
and, not only from this confideration, but 
from the humane difpofition of that excellent 
man who formed the model of their govern- 
ment, they gave an unlimited toleration, .to 
people of all religious perfuafions. | "This indu- 
ced a great numberof Diffenters,oyer whom, the, 
then government held a more fevere } hanc than 
was confiftent with juftice or.policy, to tran 

port themfelves with their ‘fortunes and, fami- 
lies into Carolina. “They became foon, at leaft, 
as numerous as the Churchmen ; and, though 
they difplayed none of ‘that. frantic bigotry, 
which , difgraced the New, ‘England; refugees, 
they could not preferve themfelves, from, -the 
jealoufy and hatred of thofe of the ‘Church. of 
England, who, having, a. ymajority. in one We) 5 
the afiemblies, attem ted to exclude, all. ‘Dife 

fenters from a right of fitting there. “This pros 
duced diffentions, tumults, ,and riots 3 every 
day, which tore the colony to pieces, “and 
hindered it for many years trom making t that 
progrefs which might, be expected from ve 
great natural] advantages. “The people fell into 
difputes of “no lefs violent a:nature. with. the 
lords proprietors; and, provoking the Indians 
by a feries of | unjuft and violent a¢tions,. they, 
gave occafion to two wars, in which how- 
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ever - they were’ vidtorious, ‘and “fubdued iimott 
all the Indian nations within their own bounds 
on this fide of the‘Apalachian méuntains. 
Their inteftine diftra€tions and their fo- 
reign Wars kept® the colony fo‘low, that an’ 
act of parliament; if poflible to prevent the 
laft ruinous confequences of thefe divifions, 
ut“the’ province undér the“immediate care 
and inf{pection ofthe crown. The lords pro~ 
prictors, making’ a virtue of neceffity, accepted 
a recompence of about twenty four thoufand. 
pounds, both for the property and jurifdiction ; 
except the earl’ Granville, who kept his eighth 
art of the property, which comprehends very 
near! ‘-half* of: North Carolina, on that part 
which‘ immediately borders upon the pro- 
vince "of Virginia. ‘Their conftitution in thofe 
oints* ‘wherein, it differed from that of the 
other colonies, was altered ; and the country, 
for the more commodious adminiftration of 
affairs;* was ‘divided into two diftiné& indepen- 
dent ‘governments; called North Carolina‘and 
South Carolina. ‘This was'in the year 1728. 
In‘a-little time, a firm peace was’ eftablifhed 
with all the neighbouring Indian‘nations, the. 
Cherokees, Tt ahé” Creeks,” and“the Cataubds ; 
the F "province began: to’ bréathé’ from. its inter- 
nal: ‘quarrels, “and sits trade has advanced every 
yedt‘fince‘that time“ with an aftonifhing rapi-’ 
dity. FiUSewaT Cf ten. 0 FOES, 
Soni} 
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Situation, phates &Fe. of Cupaisas Its ant~ 
mal and vegetable produétions. OP 
a Hise 

<) Ree ESE two provinces, lying Bevudes 
the 31ft and 36th degrees of latitude, 

are upwards of four hundred miles in length, 
and in breadth to the Indian,nations , near 
three hundred. The climate,and foil in thefe 
countries do not confiderably differ from 
thofe of Virginia; but, where they differ, .it 
is much to the advantage of, Carolina, which, 
on the whole, may be confidered one of: the 
fineft climates in the world. The heat in 
fummer is very little greater than i in Virginia ; 
but the winters are hildee and ‘fhorter, and the 
year, in all re{pects, does not come to the fame 
violent extremities. However, the weather, 
though in general ferene as the air is healthy, 
yet, like all American weather, makes: fuch 
quick changes, and thofe fo fharp, as to oblige 
the ‘inhabitants to rather more caution in their 
drefs and diet, than we are obliged to ufe in 
Europe. Thunder and lightning is frequent ; 
and it is the only one of our colonies.upon the 
continent which is fubject to hurricanes ;. but 
they are'very rare; and not near fo violent as 
thofe of the Weft-Indies. Part of the month 
of March, and all April, May, and the greateft 
Vo Eo ik R part 
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Part of. June, are here inexprefibly temper- 
ate and agreeable,. but-in July, Auguft, and 
for, almoft the whole “of September, the heat 
is very intenfe ; and, though. the winters are 
fharp, efpécially , when the North-Weft wind 
prevails, yet the ey are feldom fevere enough to 
freeze any conliderable water, affecting only, 
thd i “mornings and .evenings; the frofts have 
never. fufficient, ftrength to refiit the noon-day 
an, {0 that 1 many renal plants, which do not 
ftand the winter of Virginia, flourifh in Caro- 
lina’; ; for they, have oranges in great plenty 
near. Charles- town, and excellent in their 
Kinds, both fweet and four. Olives are iad aYeXe 
neglected by the planter, than denied by the 
climate.. ‘The yegetation of every kind of 
plant is here almoft incredibly quick ; for 
there is fomething, fo kindly in the air and 
foil, that, where the latter has the moft barren 
and unpromifing appearance, if neglected for 
awhile, of itfelf it fhoots out an immenfe 
quantity of thofe various plants and beautiful 
flowering fhrubs’ and flowers, for which this 
tountty 1s 10 famous, and of which Mr. Ca- 
tefby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, has 

‘made fuch’ fine drawin gs. 
pacllic “whole ‘country is.in a manner one 
peree where our planters have not cleared it, 
‘The trees are almoft the fame in every’ refpect 
Wath thofé produced i in Virginia; and, by the 
different {pecies of. thefe, the quality of as 
Ol 
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foil is eafily: ‘Known 5 ; for thofe gidtinds which 
bear the'-oak;!'the walnut,’ ‘and! the “hickory, 
are extremely fertile ; they'are of a ‘dark fand, 

intermixed with isa: and, ‘as all their ta 
abounds with nitre, it is’a long time’ before 
it is exhaufted ; for here they never ‘ufe any 
manure. The pine barren is the worft of all ; 

this is an almoft perfectly white fand, yet it 
bears the pine tree and fome thee ufeful 
plants naturally, yielding good profit’ in 
pitch, tar, and turpentine. ' When this {pecies 
of land is cleared, for two or three years toge- 
ther it produces very tolerable crops of Indian 
corn and peate ; and, when it lies’ low ' and 
is flooded, it even anfwers well for rice. 7 ULES 

what is the beft of all for this province, ‘this 
worlt fpecies of its land is favourable to a 
{pecies of the moft valuable of all its produéts 
to one of the kinds of indigo. ‘There is ano- 
other fort of ground, which lies low and wet 
upon the banks of fome of their rivers; this is 
called {wamp, which in fome places is in a 
manner ufelefs, in others it is far the richeft of 
all their grounds ; it is a black fat earth; and 
bears their great ftaple rice, which muft have 
in general a rich moift ‘foil, in‘'the “greateft 
plenty and perfection. ‘The country near the 
fea, and at the mouths of the navigable ‘rivers, 
1c much the wortt for the moft of the land 
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thofe ‘parts’ is little better than aniunhealthy 
and unprofitable falt marfh:; .but the country, 
as Ryou advance™in?it, improves continually’; 
and at an hundred miles diftance from Charles- 
‘town, «where it: begins to grow hilly, the foil 
isfof£a' prodigious fertility, fitted for every 
purpofe of. human life. The air is pure and 
wholefome,-and-the fummer heats much more 
temperate than in the flat country; for Caro- 
Jina is all an even plain for eighty miles from 
the fea; nohill, no rock, fcarce even a peb- 
ble to be met with: fo that the beft part’ of 
the’ maritime country, from this famenefs, 
muft want fomething of the fine effect which 
its beautiful products would have by a more 
variegated and advantageous difpofition; but 
nothing can be imagined more pleafant ‘to the 
eye-than the back country, and its fruitful- 
nefs is almoft incredible. Wheat grows ex- 
tremely well there, and yields a prodigious 
increafe. In the other parts of Carolina they 
raife but little,- where it is apt to mildew 
and fpend itfelf in ftraw; and thefe evils the 
planters take very little care to redrefs, as they 
turn their whole attention to the culture of 
rice, whichis more profitable, and in which 
they are unravalled ; being fupplied with what 
wheat they ‘want_in exchange for this grain 
from New York and Pennfylvania. : 
132 The land in Carolina is very eafily cleare 
every? where, as there is little or no under- 
fev art wood, 
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wood. - ‘Their:foretts  confift; moftly of - great 
trees at a; ,confiderable. diftance :afunder ; -fo 
that-they can clear, in Carolina more land,in 
a week, than ‘in the forefts of Europe; they 
can do ina month. Their. method is to;cut 
them at about a foot from the ground,, -and 
then faw the trees into boards, or convert them 
into ftaves, heading, or other fpecies of.,lum- 
ber, according to the nature of the, wood. or 
the demands at the market... If they, are:too 
far from navigation, they heap{them together, 
and leave them torot. The roots foon decay: ; 3 
and, before that, they find no inconvenience 
from them, where land is fo plenty... .,.. o~ 

. The aboriginal animals of this country are 
in general the fame with thofe of Virginia, 
but there is yet a greater number and variety 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe 
are here in plenty; black cattle are multi- 
plied prodigioufly. About fifty years ago,,,it 
was a thing extraordinary to have above three 
or; four cows, now fome have a thoufand ; 
fome in North Carolina a great many more.s 
but to have two or three hundred is very, com- 
mon. Thefe ramble all. day. at, pleafure,in 
the forefts; but, their calves being, feparated 
and kept in fenced paftures, the,cows return 
every evening to them ; they are then milked, 
detained all night, milked in the morning; and 
then let loofe.again. The hogs range in the 
fame manner, “and, return like the cows, ..by 
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having” fheltér anid” fome victuals ‘provided FOE 
them at the ‘ Plantation’; thefe ate vaftly numer~' 
ous, and-j many quite wild’; many horned ' cat! 
tle and horfes too -run* wild! in their woods ; 
thotigh at their ‘firft' fettlement there was not, 
one of ‘thefe anirnals in the country. They 
drive a great many cattle from North Caro- 
lina’'every year into Virginia, to be flaugh- 
tered there; and they kill and falt fome beef, 
and-a good deal’of pork, for the Weft-Indies, 
within themfelves ; but the beef is neither fo 
zxood; nor does it keep near fo long, as what is 
fent 't6’the fame market from Ireland. T hey 
export a confiderable number of live cattle to 
Pennfylvania and the Weft-Indies. Sheep 
aré'niot fo plenty as the black cattle or hogs, 
neither is their fleth fo good ; their wool is 
enh ordinary. 
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The Di depiries of Carclina for export. Rice, 

indigo, pitch, and tar. Procefs in raifing and 
UTE: ia thefe. commodities. ; 
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HE trade of- hone béfides the lum- 

4 ber, provifion, ’ and ‘the like, which 

it yields-in common with the reft of America, 
has-‘three great ftaple commodities, indigo, 
rice; ‘and - the produce Onetherpings turpen= 
tine, -tar,‘and pitch. T he’ two ‘former com= 
~glvdi ee modities 
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modities South,Garolina has entirely, to itfelf ; + 
and, taking. in, ’ North Carolina, -this part, ofts 
America yields more pitch and tar an all the, 
re{t of our colonies. ne ate 

sRice anciently formed by itfelf rie ftaple:, 
of this province; this wholfome grain makes , 
a great part of the food of all ranks of peo-,.. 
ple i in the Southern parts of the world; in the? 
Northern, it isnot fo much in requeft. WhHiltt., 
the rigour of the act of navigation obliged. 
them to fend all their rice direétly, to England, ..; 
to be re-fhipped for the markets of Spain and 
Portugal, the charges incident to this regula~ 
tion lay fo heavy upon the trade, that the cul-, 
tivation of rice, efpecially in time of war, when . 
thefe charges were greatly aggravated by the , 
rife of the freight and infurance, hardly an-, , 
{wered the charges of the planter; but now.. 
the legiflature has relaxed the law in this re- 
{pect, and permits the Carolinians to fend their 
rice directly to any place to the Southward of 
Cape Finifterre. This prudent - indulgence 
has again revived the rice trade ; and, though 
they have gone largely, and with great. {pirit, 
into the profitable article of indigo, it has not 
diverted their, attention from the cultivation 
of rice; they raife now above double the 
quantity.of.what.they raifed {ome years. ages. sy: 
and this- branch, alone of their commerce, itch 
at the loweft eftimation, worth one hundred | = 
and tid thoufand, aud fterling annually. sai 
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ALT Adigo is a'dye made from a plant of: the 
fame “hame,’’ which ptobably was fo called 
from ‘India,’ where it was firft cultivated, and 
from whence we had, fora confiderable time, 
the whole of what we confumed in Europe. 
This plant is very like the fern when grown, 
and, “when young, hardly diftinguifhable from 
lucern<grafs 3 its leaves in general are pen- 
riated and terminated be a fingle lobe; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, and are of the 
papilionaceous kind ; the uppermoft petal be- 
ing larger and rounder than the reft, and 
lightly furrowed on the fide; the lower ones 
are fhort, and end in a point; in the middle 
of the flower is fituated the ftyle, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, containing the feeds. 

~ They cultivate three forts of indigo in Ca- 
rolina, which demand the fame variety of foils. 
Firft, the French or Hifpaniola indigo, which 
ftriking a long tap-root, will only flourifh in 
a‘deep rich foil; and therefore, though an ex- 
cellent: fort, is not fo much cultivated in 
the maritime parts of Carolina, which are 
generally fandy ; but no part of the world is 
more fit to produce it in’ perfection than the 
fame‘country, an hundred miles backwards ; 
it'is negle€ted'too on another account, for it 
hardly béars'a winter fo fharp as that of Ca- 
OMe oe a : 

The fecond fort, ‘which is the falfe Guate- 
‘mala’or-true Bahama, bears the winter better, 
"F 1S 
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is a more .tall and vigorous plant, is raifed: in 
greater quantities:from the fame compafs of 
ground ; is content with the worft foils in, the 
country, and is therefore more cultivated than 
the firft fort, though inferior in the quality, of 
its dye. - of 

The third fort is the wild indigo, which 
is indigenous here; this as it is a native of 
the country, anfwers the purpofes of the plan- 
ter the beft of all, with regard to the hardi- 
nefs of the plant, the eafinefs of the culture, 
and the*quantity of the produce ; of the qua- 
lity there is; fome difpute, not yet fettled 
amongtt the planters themfelves ; nor can they 
as yet diftinctly, tell when they are to attribute 
the faults of their indigo to the nature of the 
plant, to the feafons, which have much in- 
fluence upon it, or to fome defect in ‘the 
manufacture. -_, 

The time of planting the indigo is gene- 
rally after the firft rains fucceeding the vernal 
equinox ; the/feed is fowed in {fmall’ ftrait 
trenches, about eighteen or twenty inches 
afunder ; whenit is at its height, it is gene- 
rally-eighteen inches tall. , It is fit for cutting, 
if all. things anfwer well, in the beginning of 
July. --Towards the end of Auguft, a fecond 
cutting. is obtained; and, if they have a mild 
autumn, there is a third cutting at Michael- 
mas ; the indigo land muft,be. weeded every 
day, and the plants cleanfed from worms,’ and 
j the 
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the ‘plantation attended with the greateft care 
and diligence 3 about twenty-five negroes may 
manage a plantation of fifty acres, and com- 
pleat the manufacture of the drug, befides 
providing their own neceflary fubfiftence, and 
that of the planter’s family. Each acre yields, 
if ‘the land be very good, fixty’ or feventy 
pounds weight of indigo; at a medium the 
produce is fifty pounds. When the plant is 
beginning to bloffom, it is fit for cutting; and, 
when cut, great care ought to be taken to 
bring it to the fteeper, without preffing or 
fhaking it, as a great part of the beauty of the 
indigo depends upon the fine farina which 
adheres to the leaves of this plant. 

‘The apparatus for making indigo is pretty 
confiderable, though not very expenfive ; for, 
befides a pump, the whole confifts only of 
vats and tubs of cyprefs wood, common and 
cheap in this country. Theindigo, when cut, 
is firft laid in a vat about twelve or fourteen 
feet long, and four deep, to the height of 
about fourteen inches, tomaccerate and digeft. 
Then this veffel, which iscalled the fteeper, is. 
filled with water ; the whole having lain from 
about twelve or fixteen hours, according to 
the weather, begins to ferment, {well, rife, 
and grow fenfibly warm ; at this time {pars of 
wood are run acrofs to prevent its rifing too 
much, and a ‘pin is then fet to mark the 
higheft point of its afcent; when it falls be; 
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tow this mark, they bleh that ‘the “fermenta-, 
tion has attained its due pitch, | and begins, to 
abate; this direéts the manager “to open , a 
cock, and let off the water into another ‘vat, 
which is called the beater ; ; the grofs matter 
that remains in the firft vat is carried “off to 
manure the ground, for which purpofe it 3s 
excellent, and new cuttings | are put in as slong 
as the harveft of this. weed continues. Sate 

When the water, ftrongly impregnated with 
the particles of the indigo, . whas’ ‘run into the 
fecond vat or beater, they attend with a fen 
of bottomlefs buckets, with long, Handles, ,t 
work and agitate it; which they d do needa 
until it. heats, froths, ferments, and rifes. above 
the rim of the veffél which contains it ; to ‘al. 
lay. this violent: ‘fermentation, ‘ oil is thrown i in. 
as the froth rifes, which inftantly finks mite 
When this beating has continued, for twenty, 
thirty, or thirty-five minutes, according to. ‘the 
{tate of the weather (for in cool weather. i 
requires thelongeft continued beating) a {mall 
muddy grain begins to be formed, the falts and. 
other particles of the plant united and diffolved 
before with the water, are now reunited, and 
begin to granulate. 

To difcover thefe particles the ‘better, ‘and, 
to find when the liquor is fufficiently beatén, 
they take’ up fome of it from time to time 
on a plate. or in. a glats ; ; when ake appears. , in 
an hopeful condition,‘ “they 1ét loofe fore lime 

water 
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water from an adjacent -veffel> gently ftirring 
the whole,»which wonderfully facilitates the 
operation ;.the :indigo granulates more fully, 
thé Jiquor affumes-a purplith colour, and the 
whole is.troubled-and muddy ; it is now fuf- 
fered:to fettlé';.then the clearer part is left to 
run off into another. fucceffion of veffels, from 
whence the water is conveyed away as faft as 
it.clears-at the top, until nothing remains but 
athick mud; which is put into bags of coarfe 
linen. ‘Thefe are hung up and left for fome 
time, .until the moifture is entirely drained off. 
-Efo finifh the drying, this mud is turned out 
of tthe bags,. and worked upon boards of fome 
pordus .timber with a wooden fpatula; it is 
frequently expofed to the morning and even- 
ing.fun, but for a fhort time only ; and then 
it.1s put into boxes or frames, which is called 
‘the: curing, expofed again to the fun in the 
fame cautious manner, until with great labour 
and jattention: the operation is finifhed, and 
that valuable drug, called indigo, fitted for the 
amarket:. The. greateft fkill and care is re- 
quired-in every part of the procefs, or there 
may be great danger of ruining the whole ; 
the; water muit not be fufferéd to remain too 
fhort or two Jong:a time, either in the fteeper 
or the beater; the beating itfelf muft be nicely 
managed fo as not to exceed or fall thert ; 
and,;in-the,curing, the exact medium between 


tdo fhuch or too little drying is not eafily at- 
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tained. . Nothing-ibut experience:tcan make 
the overfeer fkilful-in thefe matters.2fadwr szls - 
..There are two methods of trying. the :good= 
nefs of indigo; by fire and. tby' waters; 'ifit 
iwims it is good, if it finks it:is:naught,othe 
heavier the worfe; fo if it wholly diffolves.in 
water itis good. Another way of proving:is; 
by the fire ordeal ; if it entirely burns away; ‘it 
is good; the adulterations remainiuntouched: 
‘There is perhaps no branch ‘of manufacture; 
in which fo large profits may: be-made .upon 
fo moderate a: fund, as that-of :.indigo ;“and 
there isno country int which this manufac- 
ture can be carried'on to fuch advantage as in 
Carolina, wheres the.climate is healthy, 
provifion plentiful and cheap, and every thing 
neceflary for that bufinefs had with the great- 
efteafe. ‘To do juftice to the Carolinians, they 
have not neglected thefe advantages; and, if 
they continue to improve them with the fame 
{pirit in which they have begun, and_ attend 
diligently to the quality of their goods, they 
muft naturally and neceffarily come to fuppl 
the. whole confumption of the world: wit! 
this commodity ; and confequently make their 
country the richeft, as it is the pleafanteft 
and moft fertile, part of the Britith.domiz 
nions. : bil ante 
In all’ parts of Carolina, but efpecially. in 
North Carolina, they.make great quantities of 
turpentine, tar and pitch. They are all the 
see produce 
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<produce of the pine. The turpenine is drawn 
fimply from Uincifions‘made-in -the tree ; they 
-are made from as great an height as a man 
sean reach with yan;-hatchet ; thefe” incifions 
fmeetyat:the. bottom:of the.tree in a point, 
;where they pour their contents into a veffel 
‘placed to receive them. There is nothing 
sfurthersin cthissprocefs. But tar requires ‘a 
-more.confiderable, apparatus and great trouble. 
-ichey prepare a:circular floor of clay, declin- 
ngia little towards the center ; from this- is 
ydaid a:pipe:of wood, the upper part of which 
fisneven with the:flour, and reaches ten-.feet 
without the circumference; under the end the 
earth is dug away, and barrels placed to re- 
-ceive the tar.as’.it runs. . Upon the floor is 
ebuilt up,a large pile. of pinewood fplitsin 
-pieces,..and -furrounded with-a wall of earth, 
Jedving:only a-fmall aperture at.the top where 
the fire is firft kindled. : When the fire begins 
toj-burn;i:they cover .this-opening likewife to 
canfine:the fire from flaming out, and to leave 
only: fufficient» heat. to force: the tar down- 
avards:to the-floor... They temper the heat as 
they pleafe, bycrunning. a ftick into the wall 
Of-claysrand givingvit air.x:dPitch is made by 
dojling-‘tar:in large ironikettles-fet in furnaces, 
or; burning itamround clay holes made in the 
earth=s::..The:greateft: quantity of pitch and tar 
ss made in: North Carolina. UE 
Su Sea ietiges oi G0 OOS ee 
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North Carolina, fome account of its fettlement. 
Bad flate of that province. Is confiderably 

zuproved. Chief town. : 
Hi E RE are, in the two provinces 
which compofe Carolina, ten ‘naviga- 
ble rivers of a very long courfe, and: innu- 
merable fmaller ones, which-fall into them, 
all abounding in fifth. About fifty or fixty 
miles from the fea, there are falls in moft 
of the great rivers, which as. you approach 
their fources, become more frequent. ‘This 
is the cafe of almoft all the American rivers ; 
at thefe falls thofe who navigate thefe rivers 
land their goods, carry them beyond the cata- 
yact on horfes or waggons, and then refhip 
them below or above it. : 
- The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina 
form but ordinary harbours, and do not admit, 
except one at Cape Fear, veffels of above 
feventy or eighty tons; fo that larger fhips 
are obliged to lye off in a found eat Oca- 
cock, which is formed between fome iflands 
and the continent. This lays a weight upon, 
their trade by the expence of lighterage. 
North Carolina, partly upon that occafion,but 
principally that the firft fettlements were made 
as near as poffible to the capital, which lies 
confiderably 
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confiderably to the Southward, was greatly 
neglected. Fora longtime it was but ill in- 
habited, and by. an indigent and diforderly 
people, who had little property, and hardly 
any law or government to protect them in 
what they had. As commodious land grew 
{carce in the other colonies, people in low 
circumftances, obferving that a great deal of 
excellent and convenient land was yet to be 
patented in North Carolina, were induced 
by ‘that circumftance to plant themfelves 
there. - Others, who faw how they profpered, 
followed their example. The government 
became more attentive to the place as it became 
more valuable; by degrees fomething of a 
better order was introduced.. The effect of 
whichis, that, though by nomeans as wealthy 
as South Carolina, North Carolina has many 
more white people; things begin to wear a 
face of fettlement; and the difficulties they 
have Jain under are not fo many nor fo great, 
as*to make us neglect all future efforts, or 
hinder us from forming very reafonable ex- 
pectations of feeing the trade of this country, 
with proper management, become a flourifh- 
ing and fruitful branch of the Britifh American 
commerce: Thateven now itis far from con- 
temptible, - may appear by a lift of their ex- 
orted commodities, which I fhall fubjoin...i 
-Edénton was formerly the capital of North: 
Garolina, if -a trifling village can CSAPLN SAS 
we ia! eno- 
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denomination 3 but the prefént governor, Mr. 
Dobbs; has projected‘one further:South upon 
the river Neus,» which, though’ it: has. ‘the 
advantage of being fomething more :central} 
is by nomeans equally well fituated for trade; 
which ought always to be of the firft confide- 
ration in whatever regards any of the colonies. 
However, none of their towns :are worth 
mentioning ; the conveniency of inland’navi- 
gation in all our Southern colonies, and “the 
want of handicraftfmen, ‘is a great and almoft 
infuperable obftacle to their having‘ any 
confiderable. . il ica i Rk ain 

si : . oat Ry PE NAS Oa 
COHN ASP aN a 
An ‘account of Charles-town. Port-Royal. The 
- trade of Carolina. Its vaft increafe. Articles 
not fuficiently attended to there. ee 8 

7 “f VIQTARSN. oh tae 

HE only town in either of the Caro- 

: linas which can: draw our attention’ is 
Charles-town ; and this is one of the firft in- 
North America’ for fize, beauty, and traffic. 
Its fituation I have already mentioned, fo admi=, 
rably chofen at the confluence of two navigable’ 
rivers. Its harbour is good in every refpeét,. 
but that of a bar, which hinders veffels of more’ 
than two hundred tons burden from enterirg.: 
The town is regularly and pretty ftrongly for=; 
tified both by nature and art; -the ftreets -are 
- Vou. TI. Saft - > ‘well! 
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wellcut; the houfes are large and well. built, 
and rent extremely high. - The church is {pa- 
cious,. and.executed in a very handfome tafte, 
exceeding every thing-of that kind which we 
have in America. *Here, befides, the feve- 
raidenominationsof Diffenters have their meet- 
ing houfes. It contains‘about ‘eight hundred 
houfes, and is ‘the feat of the governor and the 
place of’meeting of -the afiembly. Several 
handfome equipages are kept here. The 
planters and merchants are rich and well bred ; 
the people are fhewy and expenfive in their 
drefs and way of living; fothat every thing 
confpires to make this by much the livelieft 
and polite{t.place, .as itis one of the richeft too, 
in all America. 

+. The beft-Harbour in this province is far to 
the ‘Southward, on the borders of Georgia, 
called Port Royal. This-might give a capa- 
cious and fafe reception to the largeft fleets 
of the greateft:bulk and burden ; yet the town, 
which is called. Beauifort, built upon an ifland 
of-the fame name with:the harbour, is not as 
yet confiderable,; -but -it bids. fair in time for 
becoming the firft trading town in this part 
of America. «© °°: - 

+2 The import.trade of South Carolina from 
Great Britain and- the Weft-Indies is the 
fame in all refpects: with that of the reft of the 
colonies, and is very large. ‘Their trade with 
the Indians is -likewife in a very..flourifh- 
a / ing 
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ing condition... As-for its export, both the 
nature of that and its prodigious increafe may, 
be difcerned from the following comparative 
tables, which let us fee how much this colony 
has really advanced in a few years; as an at- 
tentive confideration of its natural advantages 
muft fhew us how much it muft advance, if 
properly managed, as there 1s {carce any im- 
provement of which this excellent country is 
not capable. 


t ee t 
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Exported from Charles-town, 

In the year 1731- In the year 1754. 
Rice 41,957 barrels{Rice, 104,682 barrels 
Indigo, 00,000 poundsjIndigo, 216,924 pds. . 
Deerfkins, 300 hhds. Deerfkins, 460 hogtheads 


Pitch, 10,750 barrels} 114. bund. 
Tar, 2,063 ditto. 508 loofe 

Turpent. 759 ditto ARitchiau. 35,869 barrels 
Beef, pork, &c. net ar ‘25945 ditto. 
particularized. Turpent. 7 59 ditto 
Beef, 4.16 ditto 


Pork, 1,560 ditto 
Ind.corn,16,4.28 bufh. 
Peas, 9,162 ditto 
Tan’d lea.4,196 barrels 
Hides in 
Hohain etyaeo 
ted Shing. 1,114000 

et elie oh babs Staves, bot ,Q00 

aM oR. ser cts es 395,000 feet 

PINE co a roe Befide, 
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_Befides a great deal of live cattle, horfes, 
cedar, ‘cyprefs, and walnut plank; bees-wax, 
myrtle, and fome raw filk and cotton. 

North Carolina, which is reputed one of the 
leaft flourifhing of our fettlements, and which 
certainly lay under great difficulties, yet is 
within a few years greatly improved. The 
confequenceé of this inferior province may ap- 
pear by the following view of its tradé, which 
I can take upon me to fay is not very far from 
being exact ; it is at leaft fufficiently fo to en- 
able us to form a proper idea of this province, 
and its commerce. 


Exported from all the ports of North Carolina 


F in17 532. 
Tar, 61,528 barrels. 
beg taal ge ernsiscucshhators 
Turpentine, 10,429 ditto. 
Staves, 702.3 3010. 


Shingles, 2,500,000 no. 
Meiniber, 2,000,0477 tect, 
Oris 61,580 bufhels. 
Peas, about 10,000 ditto. 
Pork & Beef, 3,300 barrels. 
Tobacco, about roo hogfheads 
Tanned lea.about rooohundred weight. 
Deer fkins, in all ways, about 30,000. 
Betides a very confiderable quantity of wheat, 
rige; bread, potatoes, ‘bees-wax, tallow, can- 
dles, bacon, lhog’s lard, tome cotton, and a 


~ vatt 
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vatt deal of fquared timber of walnut and 
cedar, and hoops and headings of all forts. 
Of late theyraife indigo, but in what quantity 
I.cannot determine, for it is all exported from 
South Carolina. They raife likewife much 
more tobacco than I have mentioned, but 
this, as it is produced on the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, fo itis exported from thence. They 
export too no inconfiderable quantity of bea- 
ver, racoon, otter, fox, minx, and wild cats, 
fkins, and in every fhip a good deal of live 
cattle, befides what they vend in Virginia. 
Both in North and South Carolina they have 
made frequent, but I think not vigorous nor 
fufficiently continued, efforts in the cultivation 
of cotton and filk. What they have fent 
home of thefe commodities is of fo excellent 
a kind, as to give us great encouragement to 
proceed ina bufinefs which we have not taken 
to heart with all that warmth which its im- 
portance in trade and the fitnefs of the 
climate for thefe moft valuable articles cer- 
tainly deferve. It wasa long time before this 
province went into the profitable trade of 
indigo, notwithi{tanding a premium fubfift- 
ed a good many years for all that fhould be 
raifed in our plantations; the thing was at 
fir{t defpaired of, and it was never judged that 
Carolina could produce this drug; but no 
fooner had a few fhewn a fpirited and fuccefs- 
ful example, than all went into it fo heartily, 

SENS) that 
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that though itis but about fix years fince the 

began, Iam informed that five hundred thou- 
fand weight was made laft year; and as they 
goon, in a very little time they will fupply 
the market with a commodity, which before 
we purchafed every ounce from the French 
andSpaniards. Silk requires {till more trouble, 
and aclofer attention ; as yet it proceeds with 
Janguor, nor will a premium alone ever fuffice 
to fet on foot in a vigorous manner a manu- 
facture which will find great difficulties in 
any country, which does not abound in hands 
that can work for very trifling wages. The 
want of this advantage in Carolina, though no 
part of the world-is fitter for this bufinefs and 
no bufinefs could be fo advantageous to Eng- 
land, will, for a very long time, be an animpedi- 
ment to the manufacture of raw-falk, unlefs 
fome proper, well-{tudied, and vigoroufly-exe- 
cuted fcheme be fet on foot for that purpofe ; 
and furely itis amatter worthy of a very 
ferious confideration. America is our great 
refource; this will remain to us when other 
branches of our trade are decayed, or exift no 
more; and therefore we ought to grudge no 
expence that may enable them to an{wer this 
-end fo’ effe€tually, as one day to fupply the 
many loffes we have already had, and the 
many more we have but too much reafon to 
apprehend, in our commerce. Thefe expences 
are not: like the expences of war, peeve in 
their 
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their nature, and ‘precarious in ‘their effects 3 
but, when judicioufly ordered, the certain and 
infallible means of rich and fucceflive harvefts 
of gain to the lateft pofterity, at the momen- 
tary charge of a comparatively {mall quantity 
of feed, and of a moderate hufbandry to the 
prefent generation. 


COHAdRat xvi: et 


Settlement of Georgia. Reafons for it. The 
plan of the fettlement defective. Attempts to 
remedy tt. 


dW theyear 1732, the government, obferving 
that a-great tract of land in Carolina, upon 
the borders of the Spanifh Florida, lay wafte 
and unfettled, refolved to ereét it intoa fepa- 
rate province, and to fend a colony thither. 
This they were the rather induced to do, 
becaufe it lay on the frontier of all our pro- 
vinces, naked and defencelefs ; whereas, if it 
could be properly fettled, it would be a {trong 
barrier to them upon that fide, or at leaft 
would be fufficient to protect Carolina from 
the incurfions which: the Indians, inftigated. 
by the French or Spaniards, might make 
upon that province. They had it likewife in 
their view to raife wine, oil, and filk, and to 
turn the induftry of this new people from the 

S timber 
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timber and_provifion trade, which the other. 
colonies had gone into too: largely, into chan- 
nels more advantageous to the public. Laud- 
able defigns in every refpect; though perhaps 
the means. which were taken to put them-in 
execution were not altogether anfwerable. 

. That whole country which lies between 
the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha North and 
South, and from the Atlantic ocean on the 
Faft to the great South-Sea upon the Weft, 
was veited in truftees; at the end of that 
period, the property in chief was to revert to 
the cfown. This country extends about fixty 
miles from North and South near the Sea, but 
widens in the more remote parts to above 
one hundred and fifty. From the Sea to the 
Apalachian mountains, it is not much fhort of 
three hundred. 

In purfuance of the orjginal defign, the 
truftees refolved to encourage poor people to 
fettle in the province, which had been com- 
mitted to their care; and to this purpofe 
found them in neceffaries to tranfport them 
into acountry, of which they had previoufly 
publifhed a moft exaggerated and flattering 
defcription. In reality, the country differs 
little from South Carolina, but that the fum- 
mers are yet hotter, and the foil in the gene- 
ral of a poorer kind. ‘The colony was fent 
over under the care of Mr. Oglethorpe,. who 

very 
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very generoufly beftowed his own time and 


pains, without any reward, for the advance- 
ment of the fettlement. ; : 
The truftees had very well obferved, that 
many of our colonies, efpecially that of South 
Carolina, had been very much endangered, 
both internally and externally, by fuffering the 
Negroes to grow fo much more numerous 
than the Whites. An error of this kind, they 
judged, in a colony which was not only to 
defend itfelf but to be in fome fort a pro- 
tection to the others, would have been inex- 
cufable; they, for that reafon, forbid the im~ 
portation of Negroes into Georgia. In the 
next place, they obferved that great mifchiefs 
happened in the other fettlements from ma- 
king vaft grants of land, which the grantees 
jobbed out again to the difcouragement of the 
fettlers, or what was worfe, fuffered to lie 
idle and uncultivated. ‘To avoid this mifchief, 
and to prevent the people from becoming 
wealthy and luxurious, which they thought 
inconfiftent with the military plan upon which 
this colony was founded, they allowed in the 
common courfe ef each family but twenty- 
five acres; and none could, according to the 
original f{cheme, by any means come to poffefs 
more than five hundred. Neither did they 
give an inheritance in fee fimple, or to the 
heirs general of the fettlers, but granted them 
their lands inheritable only by. their male 
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iffue. They likewife forbid the importation 
of rum into the province, to prevent the great 
diforders which they obferved to arife in the 
other parts of North America from the abufe 
of {pirituous liquors. | 
Thefe regulations, though well intended 
and meant to bring about very excellent pur- 
pofes, yet it might at firft,: as it did afterwards, 
appear, that they were ‘made without fuffi- 
ciently confulting the‘nature of the country, 
or the difpofition of the people which they 
regarded. For, in the firft place, as the cli- 
mate is excefiively hot, and field-work very 
Jaborious in a newcolony, as the ground muft 
be cleared, tilled, and fowed, all with great 
and inceffant toil for their bare fubfiftence, 
the load was too heavy for the White men, 
efpecially men who had not been feafoned to 
the country. The confequence of which 
was, that the greateft part of théir time, all 
the heat of the day, was fpent in idlenefs, 
which brought certain want along with it. It 
is true, that all our colonies on the continent, 
éven ‘ Virginia and Carolina, were originally 


fettled ‘without the help-of Negroes. The 
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{tances of things,” in a much more eafy con- 
dition. Befides, there were no methods taken 
to animate them under the hardfhips they en- 
dured. All things contributed to difpirit 
them. 
A levelling {cheme in a new colony is 
a thing extremely unadvifeable. Men are 
feldom induced to leave their country, but 
upon fome extraordinary profpects; there 
ought always to be fomething, of a.vaftnefs 
in the view that is prefented to them, to 
{trike powerfully upon their imagination ; and 
this will operate, becaufe men will never rea- 
fon well enough to fee, that the majority of 
mankind are not endued with - difpofitions 
proper to make a fortune any where, let the 
propofed advantages be what they will. The 
majority of mankind muft always be indigent ; 
but in a new fettlement they muft be all fo, 
unlefs fome perfons there are on fuch a com- 
fortable and fubftantial footing as to give di- 
rection and vigour to the induftry of the refit ; 
for in every well contrived building, there 
muft be ftrong beams and joifts, as well as 
{maller bricks, tiles, and laths. Perfons of fub- 
{tance found themfelves difcouraged from at- 
tempting a fettlement, by the narrow bounds 
which no induftry could enable them to 
pafs ; and the defign of confirming the in- 
heritance to the male line was an additional 
difcouragement. The fettlers found them- 
felves 
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felves not upona par with the other colonies. 
There was an obvious inconvenience in lea- 
ving no provifion at all for females, asina new 
colony the land muft be, for fome time at 
leaft, the only wealth of the family. The 
quantity of twenty-five acres was undoubtedly 
too {mall a portion, as it was given without 
any confideration of the quality of the land, 
and was therefore in many places of very 
little value. Addtothis, that it was clogged, 
after a fhort free tenure, with a much greater 
quit-rent than is paid in our beft and longeft 
fettled colonies. Indeed, through the whole 
manner of granting land, there appeared, I 
know not what low attention to the trifling 
profits that might be derived to thé truftees 
or the crown by rents and efcheats, which 
clogged the liberal fcheme that was firft laid 
down, and was in itfelf extremely judicious. 
When you have a flourifhing colony, with ex- 
tenfive fettlements, from thefmalleft quit-rents 
the crown receives alarge revenue; but, inan 
ill-fettled province, the greateftrents make but 
a poor return, and yet are fufficient to burden 
and impoverith the people. 44 
The tail male grants were fo grievous, that. 
the truftees them{elves corrected that.error An : 
a fhort time. + The prohibition of rum, though, 
fpecious in appearance, had a very.bad effect... 
The waters in this unfettled country, running. 
through fuch” aa extent of foreft, were not 
meer wholfome 
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svholfome drinking, and wanted the correct 
tive of a little {pirit, as the fettlers themfelves 
wanted fomething to fupport their {trength in 
the extraordinary and unufual heat of. the cli> 
mate, and the dampnefs of it in feveral places 
difpofing them to agues and fevers, But ‘what 
was worfe, this prohibition in a manner de- 
prived them of the only vent they had for the 
only commodities they could fend to’ market, 
lumber and corn, which could fell ro where 
but in the fugar iflands, and, with’ this re- 
{triction of Negroes and’rum, they could take 
very little from themin return. ~~ iba 


CHAP. XXXVI. - ei 

Colony new modelled. Faults in the new confii- 
tution. Trade of this province.+ °'-' sage 
- Shak PEED OB AOES 

LL thefe and-feveral other inconvenit 
ences, in the plan of the fettlement, 

raifed a general difcontent in the inhabitants; 
they quarrelled with one another and ‘with 
their magiftrates ; they complained; they ré- 
monftrated ; and, finding nofatisfaction, many 
of them fled out of Georgia, and difperfed 
themfelves where they deemed the encouragé- 
ment better, to all the other colonies: ~‘So 
that of above two thoufand people, who had 
tranf{ported themfelves from Europe, ina little 
time not above fix or feven hundred were ° to 
be 
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be found in Georgia; fo far were they from 
increafing. The mifchief grew worfe and 
worfe every day, until the government revoked 
the grant to the truftees, took the province 
into their own-hands, and annulled all the: par- 
ticular regulations ,that_were made. It was 
then, left exactly on the fame-footing with 
Carolina. . . ccs 2a malt 

‘Though this ftep has!probably faved the 
colony from entire ruin, yet it was not -per- 
haps fo well done to negle&-; entirely: the firft 
views upon which it was fettled. Thefe were 
undoubtedly judicious ; and if. the. methods 
taken to compafs them were not fo well direét- 
ed, it was no argument againft the defigns 
themfelves, but a reafon for fome change in the 
infttruments defigned to. put them in execution. 
Certainly nothing wants a regulation more, 
than the dangerous inequality in the num- 
ber of Negroes.and Whites in fuch of our pro- 
vinces where the former are ufed. South Ca- 
rolina, in fpite of its great wealth, is reallyina 
moredefencelefs condition, than a knot of poor 
townfhips on the frontiers of New England. 
In Georgia, the firft error of abfolutely prohi- 
biting the ufe of Negroes, might be turned to 
very good account; -for they would have re- 
ceived the permiffion to employ them under 
what qualifications foever, not as a ref{triction, 
but’as a, favour and indulgence ; andby execu- 
‘ting’ whatevér regulations we fhould ee 
PGR, this 
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this point with ftrictnefs, by degrees we might 
fee a province fit to anfwer all the ‘ends.of de> 
fence and traffic too;. whereas we have let 
them ufe fuch a latitude in that affair, which 
we were fo earneft, to prevent, that,-Georgia, 
inftead of being any defence to Carolina, -does 
actually -{tand in need of a confiderable,; force 
to defend itfelf. See aE osu 

As for the fcheme of vines and- filk, we 
were extremely eager ,in‘;this-refpect in the 
beginning; and very fupine ever-fince, At 
that time fucha defign was clearly-impractica- 
ble; becaufe a few people feated. in a wild 
country mutt firft, provide every thing for the 
fupport of life, by raifing corn and __ breed; 
ing cattle, before they can think of manu- 
factures of any kind; and they,,muft grow 
numerous enough to-fpare a number-of hands 
from that moft neceflary employment, before 
they can fend fuch things in, any degree; of 
cheapnefs or plenty to,a good market.,. But 
now there is little {aid of either of ,thefe ar- 
ticles, though, the province is-. longer fettled 
and.grown more-populous. , But thes misfor; 
tuneis, that, though no people upon earth ori- 
ginally conceive things better than the Englith 
do,, they, want the unremitting ; perfeverance 
which is neceffary to bring defigns. of confe- 
‘quence to perfection. We are. apt fuddenly 
to. change ..our,.meafyres ,upon . any . failure; 
without fufficiently, confidering whether, ,,the 
| | ‘failure 
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failure hag been owing to’a fault in the {cheme 
itfelfs -this doesnot arife’ from: any ‘defe@ 
peculiar -to our’ people; for it is the fault’ of 
mankindin ‘general; ifleft to themfelves:: What 
is: done-by us,‘is generally done’ by the {pirit of 
thé people’; as -far’asthat-can’go we advance, 
but*no-further. -We waht political: régulations, 
and:a"fteady plan in government}::to remedy 
the défects' that? muft be in’ all things, which 
depend meérély on the character and ‘difpofition 
of the people?:> riba ietyes aks : Sire crm I 
“At prefent, Georgia is beginning to emerge, 
though flowly,*out.of the’ difficulties that at-’ 
tended its firft‘eftablifhment.’ It is (till but in- 
differentlypeopled, though it is’now twenty- 
fixyears fince-its’ firft fettlement. Not one 
of.our cdldniés' was Of fo flow a growth, though 
noné<had' fo much of the’attention of the go- 
vertiment™ or. -of“the' people in general, or 
raifed-fo‘great: expectations in the beginning. 
They‘ export--fome corn and lumber’‘to the 
Weit-Irdies:; ‘they raife’fome rice, and of late 
are going with fuccefs ‘into indigo." It is not 
to be doubted but in time, when their in- 
ternal divifions' are‘a little“better-‘compofed, 
the remaining errors in the government cor- 


rected, and the people-begin to multiply, they 
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will become a ufeful- province. * ' 
Georgia has two’towns already known in 
trade; Savannah the capital, which ftands very 
well for bufinefs about ten miles from the fea, 
m5 U2 upon 
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upon a noble river of the fame name,. which 
is navigable two hundred miles further for 
largs boats, to the fecond town, called Augufta ; 
this ftands upon a {pot of ground of the great- 
eft fertility, and is fo commodioufly fitua- 
ted for the Indian trade, that, from the firft 
eftablifhment of the colony, it has been in a 
very flourifhing condition, and maintained very 
early fix hundred Whites in that trade alone. 
The Indian nations on their borders are the up- 
perand lower Créeks, the Chickefaws, and the 
Cherokees ; who are fome of the moft nume- 
rous and powerful tribes in America. The 
trade of fkins with this people, is the largeft 
we have; it takesin that of Georgia, the two 
Carolinas and Virginia. We deal.with them 
fomewhat in furs likewife, but they are of an 
inferior fort. All {pecies of animfls, that 
bear the fur, by a wife providence, have it 
more thick, and ofa fofter and finer kind, as 
you go to the Northward; the greater the 
cold, the better they are clad. . 
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Nova Scotia, the time and.veafons of its fettle- 
ment. French there. Climate.and fail. . An-. 
napolts, Elalfax, and; Lunenburg? 43590 
2g p BAH dolerel gino eels ae aie: 
aNHE , laft; proyinee; we chave:{fettled} for 
§c-;; rather began to fettle, upon the conti- 
nent’ of North America, is Nova Scotia. 
WV Ciel Ae This 
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This? vatt province, .called by the French 
Acadi«s ‘has New- -England and the Atlantic 
ocean to, the South and South-Weit, and the 
river and gulph of ° St. Laurence to the North 
and’ North Eaft. It lies between the 44th 
and ‘5oth degrees of North latitude, and, 
though in a.very favourable part of the tem- 
perate Zone, has a winter of an almoft infup- 
portable length and coldnefs, continuing at 
leaft {even months in the year; to this im- 
mediately fucceeds, without the intervention of 
ariy thirfg that may be called {pring, a fummer 
of: an heat as violent as the cold, though 
‘of no long continuance ; and they are wrapt 
in the gloom of a perpetual fog, even long af- 
ter the fummer feafon has, commenced. In 
‘moft parts, the foil is thin and barren, the 
‘corn it ‘produces of a fhrivélled kind like rye, 
‘and the ‘erafs intermixed witha cold {fpung 
mofs.* "However; it isnot uniformly bad ; there 
‘aré traéts in. Nova Scotia, which do not yield 
to the beft land in New England. 
Unpromifing as this country is, yet, neglec- 
ting all thofe delightful tracts to the Southward, 
it was here that fome of. the firft European 
‘{ettlements were made. The French feated 
‘themfelves flsere before ‘they made any efta- 
blifhmentin Canada’; but whatever unaccount- 
able ignorance “ati their choice, the 
jnduftry and vigour of that, time deferve our 
applaule ; for, though they had infinitely more 
Wire e eeu cULS 
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difficulties to ftruggle with than. we ‘have* at 
this day, and not the hundredth ‘part of --the 
fuecours from Europe, yet they fublifted in a 
tolerable manner, and increafed largély’; when 
the colony which in our days we have: fixed 
there, if the fupport of the royal hand was 
withdrawn but for a moment, after all 'the 
immenfe fums which! have been expended: in 
its eftablifhment, would undoubtedly: fink 
into nothing. It is with difficulty it fubfifts, 
even encouraged and fupported as it is. ‘Yet 
the defign of eftablifhing a colony here, with 
whatever difficulties it might have been at- 
tended, was a very prudent meafure; for the 
French would’ undoubtedly have profited of 
our neglects, and have by fome means ‘got 
this country into their hands, to the great an- 
noyance of all our colonies, and to the great 
benefit both of their resi aoe their | fugar 
iflands. 

This country has frequently Re hands 
froin one private proprietor to the other, and 
from the French to the Englith nation, back- 
ward and forward ; until the treaty of Utrecht 
eftablifhed our right in it finally; as‘ the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle confirmed it. But 
both were deficient in not afcertaining diftinét- 
ly what bounds this province ought to have. 
This was left to be adjufted by commiffaries. 
Whilft they were debating, the French built 
forts, and fecured fuch a part of the province 

e Us7aa pier as 
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as they were refoived: to.hold..i-I have not, 
throughout this, work,: chofen to enter into 
territorial.difputes, becaufe they convéy ver 
little private inftruction, and,do nothing at-all 
tewards.the eftablifhment of the public rights:; 
yetyit is difficult to avoid remarking, that the 
ling, which the French have drawn in Nova 
Scotia,,is,not-.only not drawn by any treaty, 
but, that;it is..very, apparently calculated to 
fecure them thofe parts of the province which 
they value moft, and, at the fame time, to pay 
an apparent refpect to the treaty of Utrecht by 
leaving us fome part of Acadia. 

.The chief town we had formerly in this 
proyince, was called Annapolis Royal; but, 
though the capital, it was-a fmall place, 
wretchedly fortified, and yet worfe built and 
inhabited. Here were ftationed the remains 
of .a-regiment, which continued there, very 
little recruited, fince the reign of queen Anne ; 
but though this place never flourifhed, it ftood 
upon,the very beft harbour, as it is faid, in 
North America ; ‘but it was not here, but on 
the South-Eaft fide of the peninfula, that the 
fettlement, refolved and executed with fo much 
{pirit,at-the end of the laft war, was efta- 
blifhed., - This:too ftands-upon a fine harbour, 
very.commodioufly fituated, and rather better 
than ‘Annapolis for the-fifhery. The town is 
called Halifax from the prefent earl, to whofe 
wifdom and care we owe this fettlement. In 
te- eS Saisie 
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1743, three thoufand families'” at anaummente 
charge ‘to the -government;/ were tranfported 
inte this country-at once, and -(I:think)’three 
regiments ftationed there to protect them from 
the Indians, who have always fhewed -them- 
felves. our moft implacable enemies. ~’The 
town is large, and, for fo-:new a fettlemént, 
well built. It has a good-intrenchment of 
timber ftrengthened with. forts of + the--fame 
materials, fo as to be in little danger atleai{t 
from anIndian enemy. «+ =: + © Ae ESS 

Though this town of Halifax has,‘ all 
things Coeiceren a tolerable appearance, the 
adjacent country is not improved in propor- 
tion; the ground is very hard to be Cleared 
when cleared, does not produce a great deal, 
and labour is extravagantly dear. Eut- this 
colony has fuffered more from the incurfions 
of the Indians than from any thing elfe.! Their 
incurfions have been fo frequent, and attendeéd: 
with fuch crueities, that the people can hardly 
extend themfelves beyond the cannon of -the 
fort, nor attend their works -of agriculture 
even there without the greateft danger. The 
confequence of this is, that they do not raife 
the fifth part of VaLAe is futhcient to maintain 
them. Moft of their provifion of every fort 
comes from New England, and they muft 
have ftarved if, it were not for the, fithery, 
which it muft be owned is not contemptible, 
and for tome little naval-ftores, and. the pay 
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of the:garrifon, ‘the fpending of which here 
is the principal ufe of the troops; againft the 
Indian’enemy theyare of very little effec; 
though'there aré three regiments, and all the 
fighting men-the Indians can raife in that pro- 
vince are not five hundred. The foldiers, in- 
active’ by their confinement in their barracks, 
difeafed: for the moft part with the {curvy, 
and debilitated by the ufe of {pirituous liquors, 
are quite an’ undermatch for the activity, vigi- 
lance, patience, and addrefs of the American. 
A-company of wood rangers kept conftantly 
to’ fcour the country near our fettlements, and 
a {mall body of Indians who might be brought 
at an’ eafy rate from the friendly tribes who 
inhabit our other fettlements, and encouraged 
by a reward for what fcalps they fhould bring 
home, fent to infeft the enemy amongft their 
‘own habitations, would have proteéted our 
colony, and long age exterminated the Indians, 
or reduced them to an ufeful fubjection, fince 
unfortunately we have not the fecret of gaining 
‘their affections: The eafy plan I have men- 
tioned would not have had half the expence 
attending it, that the maintenance of a nume- 
-rous ‘and almoft ufelefs garrifon has had. A 
little‘experience will fhew to the moft ordi- 
‘rafy underftandings, what hardly any fagacity 
couldi‘ have without it unveiled to the moft 
‘penetrating ftatefman. It was a want of this 
‘experience that caufed another miftake of af 
Piepetts ‘ Ino 
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moft ag bad a nature. + Until the beginning of 
this war, a number of the ancient French co- 
lony, fomte fay ten or twelve: thoufand ;fouls; 
remained in the country, .and were called and 
treated in a manneras a neutral people, though 
they ought to have been the.king’s fubjeéts ; 
but they yielded very little ebediedcs to- the 
crown of England, asin truth they had -from 
us very He protection ;. ;. and they _were, even 
accufed of encouraging the Indian incurfions, 
and fupplying them with arms and ammuni- 
tion to annoy our people. Had we erected in 
their country a little fort, and init kept a fmall 
garrifon, to: be maintained’ by that’ people 
themfelves, appointed magiftrates,- and-made 
them know the benefit and excellency of -ihe 
Britifh laws, and, at the fame time, impreffed 
them with a dread of the Britith: power, -we 
might have faved many ufeful people. to this 
colony, and prevented the neceffity (if it’was 
a necefiity) of ufing meafures, which, if.they 
are not impolitic, are certainly fuch-as an: hu- 
mane and generous mind is never Sieg he te 
to but with regret. 

» Befides Annapolis and Eslifastio we. clitire 
another fettlement a little to the South-Wett 
of the latter, called Lunenburg. -This;is a 
branch of Germans from Haifasert who, being 
difcontented at the infertility of the, foil. there, 
defired:to go where there was’ better-land to 
be had, undertaking their own: defence ; -ac- 
zea T 4 — cordingly 
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cordingly they, fettled where they defired, to 
the, number, of ;feven:'or eight hundred, and 
fucceed tolerably well. Upon atuniult which 
arofe amongft.them, the governor fent a party 
of, foldiers,,to, prote& them: from their own 
difcords,;and from the enemy. This province 
is yet-but in its beginning ; and therefore, ex~ 
cept.1n profpect, can afford us no great fubject 
matter of {peculation. 

Stake. CHAP, XXVIII. 

Ba mhesauiuat is. 4 
The tfland of Newfoundland. The fifhery there. 
,, Lhe, Bermudas. Their fettlement and trade. 

Lhe Babgmas... 
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FEO the Eaft of this province lies the great 
_& ifle of Newfoundland, above three hun- 
dred:miles long, and two hundred broad, ex- 
tending quite upto New Britain, and forming 
the Eaftern boundary of the gulph of St. 
Laurence. _ This ifland, after various difputes 
about..the,.property, .was entirely,ced:d ta 
England by the treaty of Utrecht, From the 
foil. of: this,ifland. we were far- from reaping 
any fudden,or great ,advantage 3; for the cold 
‘js long continued andintenfe; and the fummer 
heat, ‘though violent, ,warms it not enough 
to, produce anything valuable ; for the foil, 
at leaft in thofe parts of the ifland: with which 
we ar; 2 acquainted (for we are far, from know-~ 
a dtads | aS 
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ing the whole;) ‘is’ ‘rocky ‘and’-batfen. “‘How- 
ever, it hath'many large and fafe harbours ; 
and feveral good rivers water’ it: 7 75 This ‘sland, 
whenever the continent thall ‘come to fail*% of 
timber, convenient to navigation (which ‘per 
haps is no very remote profpeét,) will afford 
a copious fupply for -mafts,’ yards, ‘an and‘‘all 
forts of lumber for ‘the Weft=India ‘trade. 
But what at prefent it is chiefly’ valuable fér,” 
is the great fifhery of cod, which is carried on 
upon ‘ere fhoals ‘which are called*the Banks 
of Newfoundland. In that the French and 
Spaniards, efpecially the former, have‘a ‘large 
fhare. Our-fhare of this fifhery is computed 
to increafe the national ftock by three hutn- 
dred thoufand a year, in gold and filver, remit- 
ted us for the cod we fell in the North, ‘in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the: Levant.’ The 
plenty of cod, both on the great bank and _ the 
leffer' ones. which lie to the Eaft and South- 
Eaft of this ifland, is inconceivable ; and not 
only cod, but féveral other fpecies of fifh’are 
there 'in abundance; all thefe {pecies’ are 
nearly in an equal plenty all ‘along the fhores 
of. New England, Nova Scotia, ata the’ Ife’ 
of .Cape’Breton; and confequently excellent 
fifheries’ aré carried on upon all theif ‘coaits.” 
Where our American colonies are {0 ill-peo-: 
pled, ‘or fo-barren as not to produce any, thing 
from their foil, their coatts ‘ qmake'us' aniple 
Ginenihys and: poir in’ ipon? Us’a Avealth ‘o 
another 
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another ‘kind,’ and no. Way inferior to the for- 
mer; ‘from their fifheries. 

“Wei have in’: North? ~America, befides this, 
two’ clufters’ 6f iflands; the Bermudas or 
Summer iflands, " ata ear diftance from the 
Continent in Jat. or and the Bahama iflands. 
The former were very early fettled, and were 
much celebrated in the time of the civil wars ; 
when, feveralof the cavalier party being obliged 
to. retire into America, fome of them, in par- 
ticular Mr- Waller, the poet, {pent forme time 
in ‘this ifland. ' Waller was extremely en- 
amoured with the ferenity of the air, and the 
beauty and richnefs of the vegetable preduc- 
tions of thefe iflands ; he celebrated them in 
a poem, which is fine but eaiishie written by 
him upon this fubject. 

‘The Bermudas 4re but fmall; not: contain- 
ing in all upwards of twenty thoufand acres. 
They are very difficult of accefs, being, as 
Waller expreffes it, walled with rocks. WwW hat 
has been faid of the clearnefs and ferenity OF 
the air,’ and of the healthinefs of the climate, 
was not exaggerated’; but the foil could never 
boaft*.of ‘an extraordinary , fer titty Lett 
beft production was cedar, Ronich was fupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind in America. It 
i is {till fo, though diminifhed confiderably in 
quantity; whith’ has, 'as it is imagined, changed 
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much more inconftant than formerly ; « ‘and 
feveral tender vegetables, which flourifhed 
here at the firft fettlement, being deprived Of 
their fhelter, and expofed to the led North- 
erly winds, are {een no more. 

The chief, and indeed only bufinefs of 
thefe iflanders, is the building and. navigating 
of light floops and brigantines, built with their 
cedar, which they employ chiefly in the trade 
between North America and the W eft-Inidies. 
Thefe veftels are as remarkable for. their fwift- 
nefs, as the wood of which they are built is 
for its hard and durable quality.. They ex- 
port nothing from themfelves but fome white 
{tone to the Weft-Indies and’ fome of their 
garden productions. ‘To England they fend 
nothing. Formerly they made a good deal 
of money of a fort of hats’ for women’s ‘wear 
of the leaves of their palmetto’s, which, whilift 
the fathion lafted, wereelegant; but the trade 
and the fafhion are gone together. ti 

Their Whites are computed to be about five 
thoufand, the Blacks which they breed are the 
be{tin America, andas uleful as the Whites i in 
their navigation. The people of the Bermu- 
das are poor but healthy, contented and. re~ 
markably chearful. It is extremely furprifin; g 
that they do not fet themfelves heartily: tothe 
cultivation of vines in this ifland, to, which 
their .rocky foil feems admirably.’ ‘adapted’; 
and. their fituation and the manner of trade 
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they:iarel already engaged in,» would - facilitate 
the:diftribution:of:their wine ‘to ‘every partoof 
North America andithe: Wetft- Indies. - bas 
-tthe. Bahamas.are fituated to the South of 
Carolina from: Jat. 22: to 27.:and they extend 
along:the-coaft.of -Florida quite down to the 
ifle of Cuba ;1and are faid to be five hundred 
in: number:;,:fome.of them only mere rocks ; 
but a’ great. many:others large, fertile, and‘in 
nothing. differing! from the foil of Carolina: 
~All are however abfolutely uninhabited, ex- 
cept -Providence;. which is neither the largeft 
nor the -moft fertile: 

{This .ifland:was: formerly a receptacle for 
the pirates; who for a long time, infefted the 
American navigation.: This obliged the go- 
vernment toereét a fort. there, to ftation an 
independent company in the ifland, and to 
fend thither a governor. This tiland has at 
prefent not much trade, fome oranges it fends 
to North America excepted. However, in 
time of war, it makes confiderably by the 
prizes condemned here ; and, in time of peace, 
by the wrecks, which are frequent in this la- 
byrinth of innumerable rocks and fhelves. 

- ‘This is all the benefit we derive from fo 
many-large and fertile iflands, .fituated in fuch 
atclimate as will préduce any thing, and which, 
assitvis;< never: teached::by any frofts, would 
yield in.all probability even fugars of as good 
a fort,/‘and‘in-as great abundance, as any iflands 
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in the Weft-Indies. Nothing more fully fhews 
the prefent- want of: that‘{pirit. of ‘adventure 
and enterprize; which was fo common inithe 
two laft centuries, and':which is.of fuchtin- 
finite honour and advantage: to any timiexor 
nation, than that thefe iflands ‘fo'fituated can 
lie unoccupied, whilft we ‘complain of the 
want of land proper for fugar; and: whilft an 
hundred pounds an acre is fometimes paid for 
fuch in the Caribbees. This: point, to any. 
who will be at the pains of. ftudying the fitua- 
tion of thefe iflands, and: the confequences 
which may refult from the: improvement: or 
neglect of them,’ will appear..of no: {mall 
importance: and perhaps an enquiry into} the 
caufes of the {trange degree of backwardnefs 
in which they are at prefent, may be a very 
jattosoy and ise aneceffary meafure.d 2.41 
. THETA 

CHAP. egies ir. ee esa 
' met Cs 
Hudfon’s-Bay. Attempts asf Be difcovery ofra 
North-W eft pafege. The Hudfon' s-bay com~, 
‘pany. Thoughts upon tts trade. »Chimate and 
Soul of the countries there. -Conclufion.0s wir: 

+ ‘ Aa aalil 

HE countries’ about Hud{fon’s and 
Baffin’s Bay make the. laft-obje@t!of 
ourfpeculationin America. The knowledge 
of thefe feas was: owing to!.a'..project. for ithe 
difcovery of-a North-Weft: pafflage to.China.: 
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So.early:as the year 1576 this noble. defign 
was, conceived ; fince then, it has been fre- 
quently dropped ; it has often been revived ; 
if;1s not yet compleated ;. but was never de- 
{paired of by, thofe whofe knowledge and {pirit 
make them,competent judges and lovers of 
fuch, undertakings. Frobifher only difco- 
vered the main of New Britain, or Terra de 
Labrador, and thofe ftreights to which he 
has given- his name. In 1585, John David 
failed -from Dartmouth, and viewed that and 
the more Northerly coafts ; but he feems never 
to have entered the bay. 
., Hudfon..made three ,voyages on the fame 
adventure, othe! firftiin 1,607,) the fecond ein 
7600,..and, his third and -laftin 1610 LE his 
bold ,and judicious navigator entered the 
ftreights that lead into this new Mediterranean, 
coafted a great part of it, and penetrated to 
eighty degrees twenty-three minutes into the 
heartof the frozen zone. Hisardour for the dif- 
covery not being abated by the difficulties he 
ftruggled with in this empire of. winter and 
world of froft and fnow, he ftaid here until 
the enfuing fpring, and prepared in the be- 
ginning of 1611 to purfue his difcoveries ; 
‘but his crew, who -fuffered equal hardfhips 
without the fame {fpirit to fupport them, mu- 
tinized, feized upon him and feven of thofe 
whowwere moft faithful to him, and com- 
mitted them to the fury of the feas in an 
: open 
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open boat. Hudfon and his éompanions were 
either fwallowed up by the waves,’ or,’ gain’ 
ing the inhofpitable coaft which" they’ water; 
were deftroyed by the favages; but his fate: 
fo calamitous cannot fo much difcourage’ a 
generous mind from fuch undertakings, ' ‘as 
the immortality of his name, which he ‘has 
fecured by having given it to fo: great a: fea, 
will be a {pur to others to expect an equal hod 
nour, and perhaps with better fuccefs. 4% +7 

From the firft voyage 'of Frobifher dn‘hint 
dred and ten years ago, "to- ‘that of captain 
Ellis, notwithitanding fo many difappoint: 
ments, the rational hopes’ of this grand’ difco- 
very have grown greater by every attempt, 
and feem to {pring even out! of ‘our very fai- 
haress 4 he ercatere viol: of the tides in the 
inner part of the bay than near'the ftreights, 
an appearance fo unknown in.any other crete 
feas; and the increafe of *'this (well ‘with 
Wetterly winds, feem, without any other: ar- 
guments, to evince the certain exiftence “of 
ficli a paflage as we have x long fought with- 
out faccefs. bh oro 

But though we have- hitheree failed in. the 
original purpofe for which we navigated’ this 
bay, yet fuch great defigns even in’ their 
failures beftow a faeicienen reward for “what- 
ever has ‘been expended upon: them ,**-In 
1670, the charter was granted to a company 
for the exclufive trade ‘to this! bay, and™ ‘they 
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have acted under it'ever fince with great _be- 
nefit ‘to ‘the private men who compote the 
company,- though comparatively with little 
advantage to Great Britain. It is true, that 
their trade in beavers and other {pecies of furs 
is not inconfiderable, and it is a trade in itfelf 
of the beft kind ; its objec enters largely into 
our manufactures, and carries nothing but our 
manufactures from us to procureit; and thus 
it has the qualities of the moft advantageous 
kinds of traffic. “The company has befides 
pretty large returns in beaver and deer {kins. 
It is faid that the’dividends of this company 
are prodigious; far exceeding what is gained 
in any'of the other great trading bodies ; yet 
their capital is {mall, they feem little inclined 
toenlarge their bdttom, and appear ftrongly 
poffeffed with that fpirit of jealoufy that pre- 
vails in fome degree in all knots and focieties 
of men endued with peculiar privileges. The 
officers of the company have behaved to thofe’ 
who wintered_ within their jurifdi¢tion in 
fearch of the North-Weft paflage (one of the 
purpofes for which the company | itfelf wag 
originally inftituted) in fuch, a manner as to 
give us the trueft idea of this fpirit. If I had 
been fingular in this opinion, I fhould have 
exprefied my fentiments with much greater 
diffidence ; but.this abufe has been often and 
loudly, complained of. * It would appear afto- 
nifhing that this trade has not hitherto pat 

al 
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laid open, if,in the perplexing, niultiplicity, of 
affairs. that engages our miniftry;: fomething 
muft not neceffarily pafscunredrefied nays 
The vaft countries which furround this Bay 
all abound with animals, whofe fur i is ,exce]- 
lent, and fome of kinds which are not,, yet 
brought into commerce; and.the. company ;is 
very far from any attempt to ftretch, this trade 
to its fullextent. Ifthe trade were laid open, 
it fees of neceffity that three capital adyan- 
tages would enfue: firft, that the trade going 
into a number of rival hands, with (2, more 
moderate profit to individuals, would con- 
fame a much greater quantity of ,our manu- 
factures, employ more of our fhipping., and 
feamen, andof courfe bring home more furs 3 
and, by lowering the price of that commodity 
at home, increafe the demand of thofe manu- 
factures into which they enter at the foreign 
markets: it might bring home other {pecies 
of furs than thofe we deal in at prefent, and 
thus open new channels of trade, which ,in 
commerce is a matter of great confideration. 
Secondly, this more general intercourfe would 
make the country better known ; it would ha-’ 
bituate great numbers of our people te it’; : ae 
would difcover the moft tolerable parts, fora 
fettlement ; and thus, inftead of a rhiferable, 
fort or two, time might fhew an ‘Englith, 
colony at Hudfon’s Bay, which would openy 
the fur trade yet more fully, and increafe’ the 
iatad 
vent of our manufactures yet further. Thirdly, 
WEOrE ele (Ui) this 
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this: more! general trade on the Bay: would.na; 
turally, , without any new expence.or, | trouble 
whaticever, .inja-very fhort {pace of-time,-difs 
covér..to'‘us the:fo-much. defired -North-Weft 
paflage,: or. fhew:' us+clearly: and definitely 
that we ought to expeéct-no fuch thing. Thefe 
advantageés, iand: even yet more ,confiderable 
ones, would: be derived from laying open this 
ttade,..under fuch proper regulations as the 
nature of the object would point out of 
itfelf.: sein Gt cae. : 
No colony has been hitherto attempted at 
Hudion’s Bay: . The: company has two in- 
confiderable forts there. The country is every 
where -barren; to the Northward of the bay 
even:.the hardy pine tree is feen no longer, 
and.the cold womb of the earth is incapable 
of any better. production than fome miferable 
fhrubs. ‘The -winter reigns with an incon- 
ceivable rigour for near nine months of the 
year ; the other three are violently hot, ex- 
cept. when the: North-Weft wind renews the 
memory of the winter. Every kind of Eu- 
ropean feed, -which we: have committed to 
the earth in this inhofpitable climate, -has hi- 
therto perifhed ;. but, in all. probability, we 
have not tried.the feed of corn’ from the Nor- 
thern parts of Sweden and,Norway; in fuch 
cafés, ‘the, place’ from whence the feed comes. 
is of:great moment. * All.this feverity and long. 
continuance of winter, andthe. barrennefs of. 


the earth which arifes from thence, is. expe- 
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rienced,‘ in the latitude of ints in the tempe- 
rate latitude’of: Cambridge: ... However, it is far 
from increafing uniformly: as. you gov North- 
wards. Captain James -wintered in. Charlton 
Ifland, in latitude 51 ;- he judged thatnthe 
climate here was to be deemed utterly -unin= 
habitable on account of the furprifing' hard- 
fhips which he fuffered;; yet the company. has 
a. fort feveral degrees more to.the Northward; 
where their fervants make a {hift to fubfift 
tolerably. It is called Fort Nelfon, and is’in 
the latitude 54. ts i; Gn 

All the animals of ches countries areealonie 
ed with a clofe, foft, warm fur. In fummer 
there is here, as in other places, a variety in 
the colours of the feveral animals ; when that 
is over, they all affume the livery of winter, 
and every fort of beafts, and moft of. their 
fowls, are of the colour of the.fnow; every 
thing animate and inanimate is white.. This 
is. a ‘furprifing phenomenon. But-what is 
yet more furprifing,’ and what is indeed one of 
thofe ftriking things that draw the moft inat- 
tentive to an admiration of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of Providence, is, that the dogs and 
cats ‘from England, that have been. carried 
into Hudfon’s Bay, on the approach of winter 
have entirely changed their appearance, and 
acquired a much longer,. fofter, and thicker 
coat of hair than they had originally: As.for 
the*men of the country, Providence there, as- 


every: where elfe, ‘has given them: no provi-. 
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fion but .their, own art and ingenuity, and 
they thew a great deal in their ‘manner of 
kindling’ a “fite, in ‘clothing themfelves, ‘and ih 
preferving their’ eyes ‘from the ill effects of that 
glaring ’white* ‘which every where furrounds 
them for the greateft part of the'year ; in other 
refpects they are very favage. In their fhapes 
and facts, they ‘do’ ‘not refemble the Amcri- 
cans * “who live’ Poe the Southward; they are 
much” more like the’ Laplanders ane Samoeids 
of Europe, from‘whom they are probably’de- 
fcended. ‘The other Americans feem to be of 
a Tartar original? 

* T have now finifhed upon my plan the furvey 
of ‘the Englifh colonies in America. I flatter 
imyfelf that fo full an idea has not been given 
of ‘them before in fo narrow a compafs. ° B 
this the reader willhimfelf be enabled to judge, 
for itis not my defign to pre-occupy his judg~ 
ment in thefe particulars, how our colonies 
have: grown; what their vegetative principle 
has been, in what vigour it  fubfits, or what 
figris of corruption “appear in any of them ; 
how far we have purfued the advantages which 
our’ fituation ‘and the nature of the country 
‘have ‘given US; or where we have purfued 
them, etener we have gone to the ultimate 
point.’ He will fee how fat the colonies have 
ferved the trade of the mother country, and 
how ‘‘much the’ mother country ‘has done or 
neglected to do towards their happinefs’ and 
Been Certainly our colonies sat 
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and would’ fully. ‘reward, an attention of < a Very; 
different kind from any that has: ever, yet been, 
given to them. Even as ,they. are’ circum 
{ftanced, Ido not in the leat hefitate - ‘to fay, 
that we derive more advantage, andof a bet- 
ter kind, from our colonies, than., the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe. have from., theiis,. 
abounding as they are with gold and filver and 
precious {tones ; a beUsE in ours there,is,no 
appearance at all of fuc dazzling and delu-~ 
five wealth. But then I conceive it might be 
made very clear, that had they, yieldedyus 
thefe fplendid metals in lieu of. what ,:they, 
now produce, the effect would be far lefs, to 
our advantage. Our prefent intercourfe with, 
them is an emulation in induftry ; they- have 
nothing that does not arife frqm. theirs, , and 
what we receive enters inte our manufactures, 
excites our induftry, and increafes our, com- 
merce ; whereas gold is the meafure or; acz 
count, but not the means, of trade.” +And it 
is found in nations as it is inthe fortunes of 
rivate men, . that what does not arife- from 
pea but is acquired by other means,, is 
never lafting. Such acquifitions extinguifh 
induftry, which is alane the parent of any fo- 
lid. cD esa ame bi thasacgt 
Sac barbarifm of our anceftors could not 
comprehend how a.nation could grow..1 more 
pulous by-fending outa part of its people. 
We have lived to fee this paradox made out 
U 3 by 
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by “expérience, but we‘have ‘not fufficiently; 
profited of this !experience ;:.fince we ‘begin; 
fome? of ustat léaft,? to).think that there -is;a 
dan ei eof difpeopling ourfelves by encoura-} 
eine! | ‘new colonies; tor increafing the olde -If 
our coloniés find, ‘as*hitherto they have con+ 
Rantly a done,’ employment fora great number 
of: Wands,‘ thete‘ig-iio danger but that hands 
will bé found:for the: employment. ‘That a 
rich} trading, and manufacturing nation fhould 
be’ long i in want-of people, is a moft abfurd 
fuppofition ; 3 for befides that the people within 
them {elves multiply the moft where the means 
of fubfiftence are moft certain, it is as natural 
for people ‘to flock into a -bufy.-and wealthy 
countty, that by any accident may be thin of 
people, | as itis for:the denfe air to ruth into 
thofe parts where it is rarified. He muft: be 
a-Sréat ftraniger { to this country, who does not 
obferve in it a vatt number of rpeople, - -whofe 
¥emoval- ‘from hence, if they could ‘be of any 
ufe elfewhere, -would prove" POL shal little, de~ 
triment to the public. ! : r 
‘I Qhave already obferved, that, the trade of 
our colonies ‘deferves a more‘particular atten+ 
tion than’ any other, not-only:on account .cf 
the advantages I I Have juft’ mentioned, but ber 
éaufe“our attention is fure of being: fufficiently 
réwa?ded! °? The’ object is in our’own power; 
it is: ‘Ofta ‘good -kind ; and of fuch:extent and 


Variety, as to employ nobly the moft inven- 
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fee;what the-next treaty of peace will do in- 
the. diftribution. of the --territory< ofthe, two. 
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The coyal,-- proprietary, and charter - govern~ 
<ments. _~Laws of the colonies. . Paper cur- 
renty.s \ Abufes.in-it. Another fort of money 
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~B-s HE: jiettlement of our-colonies was 

*4-; .never purfued upon any regular plan ; 
but.they were formed, grew, and flourifhed, 
as accidents,- the nature of the‘climate,~or the 
difpofitions of private men, happened to ope- 
rate. +. We ought not therefore to be -furprized 
to find, in the feveral conftitutions and govern- 
ments-of our colonies, fo little of-any thing 
like ‘uniformity. ~ It has been faid that there is 
fcarce-any form of government ‘known, that 
does not prevailtin ‘ome of’ our -plantations:; 
the variety is-certainly great and vicious ;- but 
the latitude of the obfervation muft be fome- 
what.reftrained ;; forifome forms «they are cer? 
tainly ftrangers toez;1'To pais over: feyeral, no- 
thing like-a pure hereditary ariftocracy has ever 
appeared -in-any of them? ~ => 

a he. firft colony: which:we fettled, was that 
of, Virginia. It was :governed. for fome time 
by a prefident and a council, appointed by the 

nodhe ss crown ; 
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crown ; but when the people*were" increafed | 
to a confiderable ‘body, “it was” not ¢thought: 
reafonable to leave them longer under 4 mode 
of government fo averfe from that which they 
had enjoyed at-home. They were therefore 
empowered to elect reprefentatives for the 
feveral counties into which this province is di- 
vided, with privileges refembling thofe of the 
reprefentatives of the commons in’ England. 
The perfons fo elected form what is called’ the 
lower houfe of aflembly. This was added to 
the council which ftill fubfifted;'and the mem- 
bers of which were, and to this day are, no- 
minated by the crown, as at:thé firft; and 
they are not only nominated by the crown, 
but hold their feats during the king’s pleafure; 
as fignified by his governor. ‘They are ftiled 
honourable, and are chofen from the » perfons 
of the beft fortunes and moft confiderable‘in-= 
fluence in the country. ‘They form another 
branch of the legiflature, and are fometimes 
called the upper houfe of afflembly. They: 
anfwer in fome meafure to the houfe of’ péers. 
in’our conftitution. As the lower houfe of 
affembly is the guardian of the people’s privit 
leges, the council is appointed chiefly’ to’ pré~ 
ferve the prerogative of the crown, ‘and to ?fe-' 
cure the dependence of the colony’; it*is ‘thé 
more effectually to anfwer thefe ends," that*the 
members of~thexcouncil only ‘dre appointéd: 
during'pleafure,” 2 rod = aya aes eer 
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ay When ‘any~billchas paffed ‘the two houfes, 
it ‘Comes before, the governor,.-who reprefents 
the' king, ‘and’ gives his affent or -negative, as 
he*thinks proper. It now- acquires the force 
of a law,’ -but it muft be afterwards tranfmit- 
ted'to the king. and coincil in England, where 
it-may {till receive a -negative that takes away 
all its 5 offed: $The upper houfe of. aflembiy 
not only forrmsa part of the legiflature of the 
colony, but it-aéts‘as a privy council to the 
governor;, without-whefe concurrence he can 
do nothing of moment; it fometimes.aéts as 
a’ court of: Chancery: "This is the: common 
form: of government, and the beft too that is 
in- ufe in the plantations. ‘Fhis is the manner 
of goverhment:in all the iflands of the Weft- 
Indies ; in’ Nova-Scotia ; in’ one province of 
‘New-England, and, with fome reftriétion, in 
another ; in New-=York,-New Jerfey, Virginia, 
the two Carolinas,: and. Georgia. This form 
is ‘commonly called a royal government. 
&-'The fecondform-in-ufe in. our fettlements 
in?‘Ametica is ‘called a ‘proprietary govern- 
ment: At’ our firft-planting-that.part of the 
world, it-was’not difficult for-a- -perfon who 
had intereft at:court,:-to- obtain large tracts of 
land, notinferior‘in'extent to many kingdoms: 
and’to~be . irivefted:-with. a power very. little 
lefs than. regal over them; to- -govern by what 
laws; arid to form what fore of conftitution, he 


pleafed: -A dependanoe upon-the crown of 
ony England 
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England was fhewn only by the. payment: of 
an Indian arrow, a few {kins,~ or:-fome- other 
trifling acknowledgment of the fame. nature. 
We had formerly many more governments of 
that fort, than. we have at prefent; in the 
Weft-Indies, the ifland of Barbadoes was 
granted to the earl of Carlifle; and we have 
feen a like grant made of the ifland of St., 
Lucia to the duke of Montague -in this age,’ 
which, after an infinite charge to that benevo- 
lent nobleman, came to nothing, by a;fort.of 
tacit allowance ‘of the French claim to it. 
‘This was in 1722, when.our connexion with 
France hindered.us from exerting our .rights 
with the neceflary vigour. - Carolina was for= 
merly a government of this kind, butit was 
lodged in eight proprietaries. -How they part- 
ed -with their rights we have feen already. 
New-Jerfey was -likewife'a- proprietary - go- 
vernment; but this too failed like the others. 
The only governments in this form which 
remain at prefent, ‘but confiderably abridged’ 
of their. privileges, - are Pennfilvania‘and Mary~ 
land. ‘In the:latter, the‘conftitution exadly 
refembles that of the royal governments. ;,2 
governor,.-council and aflembly: of the. reprer 
fentatives of-;the- people; but the -governor is 
appointed by the. -proprietary, and approved, by: 
théscrown. The: cuftoms are referved to the 
crown likewife}-and the officers belonging.,to’ 
them are independent. of the government , of 
cal the 
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the province. InPennfylvania, the proprietary” 
is ':under the-, fame re{trictions that limit the 
proprietary of Maryland, on the fide of the 
crown ; on the fide of the people, he is yet 
miore reftrained 3 for their legiflature has but 
two parts, the aflembly of the people, and the 
governor ;: fo that the governor, wanting the 
great influence. which the council’ gives in 
other, places, «,whenever his fentiments differ 
from. thofe’ of. the affembly,; is engaged in 
a.very unequal conteft. 
7. The third form is called a charter govern- 
ment; this originally prevailed in all the pro- 
vinces of New England; and ftill remains in 
two of them, Conneéticut and Rhode Ifland. 
By, the charters:to thefe colonies, the exorbi- 
tant,power, which was given in the proprieta- 
ry. ‘governments to fingle men, was here veft- 
ed, and‘I apprehend much more dangeroufly, 
in the whole body of the people. It is to all 
purpofes.a mere democracy. ‘They elect every 
one of their own officers, from the higheft to 
the. loweft; they difplace them at pleafure ; 
and the laws ‘which they enact, are valid 
without the.royal approbation... This ftate of, 
unbounded freedom, I believe, contributed in, 
forme degree to make . thofe fettlements flous 
rifh ; but it certainly contributed as much to 
rénder their vaiue to their mother country fat 
more precarious, than a better digefted plan 
would have done that might have taken oo 
the 
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the interefts both of Great Britain‘and of -the 
new fettlement. ‘'The-truth i 1s nothing of an 
enlarged and legiflative {pirit appears in° the 
planning of our colonies; the charter govern- 
ments were evidently copied from ‘fome, of 
our corporations at home, which, if they ; are 
good inftitutidhs themfelves, yet are by no 
mearis fit to be imitated by a new people go- 
ing into a remote country, far from, the’ eye 
and hand of the fupreme power. ~ What “nay 
be an ufeful inftitution for an inferior member 
of fome great body, and clofely united to. it, 
may be not at all proper for anew fettlement, 
which is to, form a fort of dependent com- 
mon wealth in a remote part’ of the world: 
Here the ends to be anfwered are, -to make 
the new eftablifhment as ufeful as poffible to 
the trade of the mother country; to fecure its 
dependence ; to. providestor the cate, fafe- 
ty, and happinefs of the fettlers ; to proteét 
them from their enemies, and ‘to make .an 
eafy and effectual provifion to preferve them 
from the tyranny and avarice of their gover 
nors, or the ill confequences of. their own ii. 
centioufnefs ; setiattoey o ‘fhould not, by grow 
ing into. an unbounded liberty, forget. that 
they’ were fubjects or, lying under.a bafe fer- 
vitude, have. no’ reafon to think themifelves 
Britith fubjects, This is all that colonies, acs 
cording to thé ‘prefent and be{t ideas of, them, 
can “or ought to be.” The charter govern- 
ae ; : ments 
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ments had-nothing ‘of thisin-view, ‘and con 
fequently. ‘provided for it» butivery: 3indiffe- 
rentlywveg std EMRE LES TVET) 4h Bis iy 

~‘Ehe™ province of Maffachufets ‘Bay, which 
is‘partly a government: ofithis popular kind; 

but ‘tempered ‘with’ fomething- more of the 

royal authority, {eems to.be on {till a: worfe 
footing, through’ the‘one-error of having no 
eftablifhed.provifion for the governor, this one 

mifchief is productive of a thoufand others, 

becaufe the governor in a manner is obliged to 
keep intrigues and devices on foot, to reconcile 
the--various-parts. which he muft aé&, and is 

néceffitated .to'"govern by faction and cabal. 

Hence it'is' that the charges of this one go- 
vernment are greater than thofe not only of 
the other provinces of New England taken 
together, but of thofe of- Pennfylvania and New 

York added to them ; they are.deeply in debt, 

they are every day-plunging deeper, their taxes 
increafe, and their trade declines. 

It has been an old complaint, ‘that it is not 
eafy-to bring American governors to juftice for 
mifmanagements in their province, or to make 
them refund to:the injured: people the wealth 
raifed- by their extortions.. -Againft fuch 
governors_at- prefent there. are three kinds of 
remedy ; the privy council, the. king’s bench, 
and the parliament. The council, on juft caufe- 
of complaint, may-remove the governor ; the: 


power of-the council feems to extend no fur-- 
mee ther. 
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ther. “he king’s bench may;punith the; 10s 

vernors for their offences committed in-Ame= 
rica, asif done in England. The power sof 
parliament is unlimited inthe ways.of. enquiry 
into the crime, or’of punifhing it. . The -firft 
of ithefe remedies can never be fufficient to 
terrify a governor grown rich by iniquity, and. 
willing to retire quietly, though difhonourably, 
to.enjoy the fruits. of it. The king’s bench} 
or any other merely law court, feems equally, 
infufficient for this purpofe ;, ‘becaufe offences 
in government, . though very grievous, ; can. 
hardly ever be fo accurately defined as to bea 
proper object of any court ofjuftice, bound jup 
by.forms and the rigid letter ofthelaw. The 
parliament is equal to every-thing; but whether 
party, and other bars'to a quick and effectual 
proceeding, may not here leave’ the-provinces 
as much unredreffed as in the other courts, ;I 
fhall not take upon me todetermine. ss 
The law in all our provinces,’ befides Sieve: 
aéts which from time to time.they have made 
for .themfelves, is the common law of Eng- 
land, the old ftatute law, and a great part of 
the new, which in looking over their, laws. I 
find many of our fettlements have adopted 
with very little choice or difcretion. And 
indeed the laws of England, if in the; -long 
period of their duration they ,have had many. 
improvements; .fo they have .grown more,te> 
dious, perplexed, and intricate, by the heaps. 
. ing 
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ing up many abufes in one age, and the at- 
tempts to remove them in another. Thefe 
infant fettlements furely demanded a more 
fimple, clear, and determinate legiflation, 
though it were of fomewhat an homelier 
kind ; laws fuited to the time, to their coun- 
try, and the nature of their néw way of life. 
Many things ftillfubfift in the law of Eng- 
land, which are built upon caufes and reafons 
that have long ago ceafed ; many things are in 
thofe laws fuitable to England only. But the 
whole weight of this ill-agreeing mafs, which 
neither we nor our fathers were well able to 
bear, is laid upon ‘the fhoulders of thefé colo- 
nies, by which a fpirit of contention is raifed, 
and arms offenfive and defenfive are fupplied, 
to keep up and exercife this {pirit, by the in- 
tricacy and unfuitablenefs of the lawsto their 
object. And thus, in many of our fettlements, 
the lawyers have gathered to themfelves the 
greateft part of the wealth of the country; 
men of lefs.ufe in fuch eftablifhments than in 
more fettled countries, where the number of 
people naturally fets many apart from the oc- 
cupations of hufbandry, arts, or commerce. 
Certainly our American brethren might well 
have carried with them the privileges which 
make the glory and happinefs of Englifhmen, 
without taking them encumbered with all that 
load of matter, perhaps fo ufelefs at home, 
without doubt fo extremely prejudicial in the 
colonies. Laws 
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. Laws themfelves are hardly more the ce- 
ment of focieties than money; and focieties 
flourifh or decay according to the condition of 
either of thefe. It may be eafily judged, 
as the balance of trade with Great Britain.is 
very much again{ft the colonies, that therefore 
whatever gold or filver they may receive from 
the other branches of their commerce, makes 
but a fhort ftay in America. ‘This confidera- 
tion at firft view would lead one to conclude, 
that in a little time money for their ordinary 
circulation would be wanting ; and this is ap- 
parently confirmed by experience. Very little 
money is feen amongit them, notwithftanding 
the vaft increafe of their trade. This def- 
ciency is fupplied, or, more properly {peaking, 
it is caufed, by the ufe of money of credit, 
which they commonly call paper currency. 
This money is not created for the conveniency 
of traffic, but by the exigencies of the govern- 
ment, and often by the frauds and artinces of 
private men for their particular profit, Before 
this invention, money was indeed fcarce enough 
in America; but they raifed its value, and it 
ferved their purpofe tolerably. I fhall forbear 
entering into the caufes that increafed the 
charges of government fo greatly in all our 
American provinces. But the execution of pro- 
jects too vatt for their ftrength made large fums 
necefflary. The feeble ftate of a colony which 
had hardly taken root in the country could 
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not bear them; and to raife fudden and heavy 
taxes, would deftroy the province without an- 
fwering their purpofe. Credit then came in 
aid of money, and the government iffued bills 
to the amount of ‘what they wanted, to pafs 
current in all payments; and'they commonly 
laid a tax, or found fome perfons willing to 
engage their lands as fecurity, for gradually 
finking this debt, and calling’ in thefe bills. 
But before the time arrived at which thefe 
taxes were to anfwer their end, new exigencies 
made new emiffions of paper currency necef- 
fary ; and thus things went from debt to debt, 
until it became very vifible that no’ taxes 
which could be impofed could difcharge them; 
and that the land fecurities given were often 
fraudulent, and almoft always infufficient. 
Then the paper currency became no longer to 
be weighed againft the credit’ of the govern- 
ment, which depended upon its vifible re- 
venue. It was compared'to the trade, to 
which it was found fo difproportionate, that 
the bills fell ten, twenty, fifty, and eighty per 
cent. in fome places. It was to no purpofe that 
the government ufed every method to keep 
up their credit, and even to coinpel the receiv~ 
ing of thefe bills at the value for which they 
were emitted, and to give no preference over 
them to gold and filver; they were more and 
more depreciated every day; whilft the go- 
vernment evéry day emitted more paper, and 
orew 
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grew lefs folicitous. about their old bilis, being 
entirely exhaufted ‘to find means of giving 
credit to the new. . ee 

It is eafy to perceive how. mitch thé inter- 
courfe of bufinefs muft fuffer by this’ uncer- 
tainty in the value of money, when a man re- 
ceives that in payment this day for ten fhillings, 
which to-morrow he will.not find received 
from him for five, ot perhaps for three. « ‘ Real 
money can hardly ever multiply ‘too niith in 
any country, becaufe it will always | as it in- 
creafes be the certain: fign of the increafe of 
trade, of which it is the meafute, ‘and confe- 
quently of the foundnefs and vigour of the 
whole body. But this paper money may, and 
does increafe, without any increafe of trade, 
nay often when it greatly declines, for it is 
not the meafure of the trade of the nation, 
but of the neceffity of its government ; and it 
is abfurd, and mutt be ruinous, that the fame 

aufe which naturally exhaufts the wealth of 
anation, fhould likewife be the only produc- 
tive caufe of money. 

The currency of our plantations muft not 
be fet upon a level with the funds in England. 
For befides that the currency carries no inte- 
reft to make fome amends for the badnefs of 
the fecurity; the fecurity ‘itfelf, is fo rotten, 
that no art can give it any lafting credit; as 
there are parts of New,England ih ete if 
the whole ftock and the ‘people along with it 
were 
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were fold, they would not bring money 
enough to take in all the bills which have 
been emitted. 

. I hope it is not too late to contrive fome 
remedy for this evil, as thofe at the head of 
affairs here are undoubtedly very folicitous 
about fo material a grievance. I fhould ima- 
gine that onecurrent coin for the whole con- 
tinent might be {truck here, or there, with 
fuch an alloy as might at once leave it of fome 
real value, and yet fo debafed as to prevent 
its currency elfewhere, and fo to keep it 
within themfelves. This expedient has been 
practifed, and with fuccefs, in feveral parts of 
Europe; but particularly in Holland, a coun- 
try which undoubtedly is perfectly acquainted 
with its commercial intereft. 
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